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ORGANIZATION AND SPECIALIZATION. 


Much is said these days about organization of those 


ngaged in a common line of business. Practically 


every 
elfare of 


een truly said to be the age 


industry has its organization working for the 


those engaged in that industry, and this has 
of organization. 

Organization is necessary not only among those en- 
iged in certain lines of industry, but in the individual 
a care- 


that 


isiness crganization is the prime essential. If 


1 study should be made of almost any concern 
is made a success of business and taken 

place in the foremost ranks of those 

gaged in that industry it nearly always 
ill be found that the keynote of its suc- 
ss was a careful organization of the 
factors of the 


Hand in hand with organization goes 


etails and the business. 


specialization. Not only has it been found 
ecessary in this age of keen competi- 
ion to systematize business but to spe 
alize energy along some particular line 
at it 
In the handling of the products of the 


may work out to a desired end. 
l'acific northwest the need of specializa- 


mn has been found to be more pro- 
inced perhaps than in any other branch 
the lumber industry. During the last 
or a dozen years a number of large 
werns have been developed for the 
olesaling and manufacturing of the 
cedar and spruce lumber and cedar 
igles of the great,state of Washing- 

With but few exceptions these con- 
ns, although perhaps having originated 
have left off 


dling the lumber products of those 


the east or middle west, 


ilities and have concentrated their at- 
tion and energy to the building up of 
trade in the particular coast lumber 
ich they had started 

development of the most successful 


out to handle. 


these concerns can be traced to the 
eful systematization of their business 
| the 

have been able to dispose 
lucts in all of the 
kets of the 
tage that 


‘rominent 


building up of organizations 
of their 
buying 
best ad- 


lumber 
country to the 
intelligence 


nay suggest. 


among the most successful 
hese organizations is the H. C. Bol- 
Lumber Company, whose general of- 
is at Winona, Minn., and whose west- 
fice is at Seattle, Wash. 


handle 


This con 


corn started in to Pacifie coast 
st products a little over twelve years 


where 


y 


in a modest way from Winona, 
home office has been maintained, but 
its business has grown to such magnitude 
small room at the rear of an 


beginning with one 


lllsirance office, it has become necessary to have a large 
‘ec of oftices in one of the finest office buildings in 


that enterprising lumber city, to house the large force 
of clerical employees; and from a purely wholesale 


organization the company has developed into a promi- 
factor in lumber and shingle manufacturing in the 
forest region of the Puget sound country. 

To William Marshall Boleom belongs the credit for 
riginating the idea that has developed into the suc- 
cessful business of the H. C. Boleom Lumber Company. 

The Boleoms come of a lumber family. Their grand- 
father, Joseph Bolcom, and his son, H. C. Boleom, moved 
uvgueny county, New York, to Winona, 
750s, Joseph Boleom coming a few years 
In 1856 they were engaged as J. & H. C. Bol- 


from . 
in the early 
ahead, 





The 


com in buying lumber sawed by the crude mills in the 
great white pine region along the upper Mississippi river 
and its tributaries, rafting it to Winona and there dis- 
posing of it to the trade. The Boleom family was of 
Dutch ancestry, a good stock from which to spring. 
William M. Boleom was born June 14, 1866, at Wi- 
nona, where his boyhood was spent and where he re- 
ceived the benefits of a common and high school edu- 
cation. In 1882-83 he spent a year at college at Ober- 
lin, Ohio, but being ambitious he left school and for 
five years was in the employ of a large wholesale dry 


WILLIAM MARSITALL 


BOLCOM, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 


Efficient Western Head of Famous Manufacturing Inter 


goods house at Cleveland, Ohio, gaining a practical 
experience in business that has been of great value to 
him. In 1888 William M. Boleom, then nearly 22 years 


of age, went to Washington in company with George H. 
Elisbury, a friend of his father, 
Charlemagne Tower to examine and cruise a vast tract 
of timber in the southwestern part of that state. Mr. 
Boleom spent fourteen months in during 
which he acquired an intimate knowledge of the timber 
resources of Washington. At that time this far west- 
ern state was just beginning to experience in some lo- 
ealities the townsite booms that a few years later were 
heard of all through this country and which 
brought about largely by the building of the Northern 
Pacific railway across the continent and the extending 


who was engaged by 


this work, 


were 


of its various branches to different seaports on Puget 
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sound and | abeies the 
that Mr. 


booming business,, 


Washington coast. The result was 


Boleom was naturally drawn into the townsite 


On Grays harbor, four miles west of the then little 


village of Hoquiam, it was proposed to establish a city 
of great possibilities, to be 
and to extend the Northern 


called Grays Harbor City, 


Pacific from Centralia to 


the harbor and make Grays Harbor City its 
terminal. Mr. Boleom became superintendent of the 
Grays Harbor City Townsite Company, in which Mr. 
Ellsbury and several other business men now 


financial cir- 
This 


million dol- 


prominent in lumber and 
coast were interested. 
half a 
lars in constructing docks, 


cles on the 


company spent over 


store and of 
fice buildings ete. at Grays Harbor City 
and then the scheme collapsed and today 
the buildings are standing deserted 
where they have not fallen to the ground. 
The failure was due to the fact that the 
Northern Pacific made Ocosta its ter- 
minus instead of Grays Harbor City, for 
reasons that were obvious to those inti- 
mately acquainted with the workings of 
this great 
that time. 

In 1891 Mr. 
boming business to become deputy col- 
lector for 


transcontinental railroad at 


Boleom left the townsite 


Grays harbor, at Hoquiam, 
which position he held until January 1, 
1893. 
the shingle mills on the harbor and re- 
with the mill until the sheriff 
months later. All 
time Mr. Boleom was gaining experience 
along just the right lines for the work 
he had mapped out in his mind to under- 
take a little later on. 

In the summer of 1893 Mr. Bolcom 


returned to the parental roof at Winona 


He then went to work in one of 


mained 


took it a few this 


and, being fresh from the great lumber 
and shingle producing section of the 
Pacific coast, the products of which at 
that time were not very well known in 
the Mississippi valley, he proposed to 
his father and brother that they form a 
company and engage in the manufacture 


His father, 
being a little more experienced in the 


of shingles on Grays harbor. 


realities of the business world, suggested 
that it would be just as well for William 
to let someone else run the Washington 
mill and enjoy its attendant griefs while 
he (the son) should start out and demon- 
strate the 


shingles in 


existence of a need for these 
This 
He made a sell- 


Minnesota and Iowa. 
William proceeded to do. 
ing trip through Iowa and southern Min 
returned to Winona 
Washing 
thus 
onstrated that the Washington shingle could be sold, so 
he and his father and brother 
H. C. Boleom & Company, which was the 
house the H. C. Boleom Lumber Company. 
In 1898 the elder Boleom, who had been engaged in 


nesota and when he 
bunch of orders for 


ton red cedar shingles in his pocket. He 


it was with a large 


dem 


organized the firm of 
forerunner of 
the extensive 


managing the Winona Gas Company in addition to aid- 


ing his two sons in their wholesale shingle and lumber 


business, died, after a short illness. Shortly after 
ward, it being necessary, in order successfully to carry 


out the plans of the Bolecoms to build up a great busi- 
ness organization, to secure more financial backing, 
the business was reorganized and incorporated as the 
H. C. Boleom Lumber Company and its capital in- 


{Concluded on Page 63.) 
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Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch Lumber 
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The Michigan Maple Co. 


INCORPORATED 1902. 


609-613 MICHIGAN TRUST BLDG., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HENRY W. CAREY, President. WILLIAM H. WHITE, Treasurer. 

HENRY N. LOUD. Vice President. EDWARD BUCKLEY, Director. 

WILLIAM P. PORTER, Vice President. G. VON PLATEN, Director. 

WILMER T. CULVER, Secretary. EDWIN G. RUST, Director. 
MARSHALL F. BUTTERS, Director. 





| ( Oc20eF looring 8 TTT0ROUGLITLY 
||| AZM DATED, also STELL SCRAPED 
which gives ita highly polished surrace. 


We havejist egtipped our 
fTardwood Flooring Plant with 
the most Modern Machinerv 
and are now tn positior toLitl 
orders with the greatest 
PPOMPTRESS. 


To this isadded the advantage of 
furnishing nixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with yourllardwood 
Flooring, where customers do not 
wis to puechase 2aruli car load 
of Flooring. 





We solicit your orders or ingut- 
7es and guarantee satisfaction 
in guality and delivery af our Stock 
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3UCKEYE STATE RETAIL TRADE 


No commonwealth could reach the high degree of 
evelopment exhibited by Ohio without having at 
me time during its history been wonderfully quick- 
ued by the spirit of push and enterprise which 
uvariably means extensive building, the consumption 
f lumber accompanying a state as well as a village 
‘ city at every step it gains in population and im- 
rovements. With the building up of Cincinnati, 
leveland, ‘Toledo and a hundred minor cities with 
hich the state is thickly dotted have been years 
hen the demand for lumber was heavy, but it 
mained for 1905 to break all records, standing out 
eéminently as leading all others. 
The percentage of gain in the value of buildings 
mstrueted in Cleveland was 48 as compared with 
e previous year; in Cincinnati it was 52; in Toledo 
e number of permits doubled those of the previous 
‘ar; in Columbus, which has nearly 200,000 inhab- 
ants, permits were also twice as many in number as 
1904; and in many of the small cities the percent- 
zes of increase were as large. All along the line, 
ith few exceptions, records were broken, the com- 
on expression of the dealers who gathered at the 
ieeting of the Union association in Cleveland last 
eek being that their business for 1905 was the 
est in the history of their operations, 
This unparalleled building activity has extended 
to the present year, the preponderance of testimony 
lowing that never before in January have the dealers 
en more lumber moving, the mild weather permit- 
ng not only the finishing of the buildings which were 
nder way but the starting of others the plans of 
hich ordinarily would have remained in hand until 
le opening of the spring building season, with little 
eather so severe as to interfere with foundation 
vork, and in many instances such work has been 
pushed to the limit. Last season operations to an 
xtent were interfered with by strikes and by inability 
of contractors to obtain material as desired, and this 
pen winter weather is an inspiration to certain 
lmilders to take time by the forelock and thus avoid 
some of those conditions which acted as obstructions 
during the latter part of last season. 
_ It is believed by many that this auspicious start 
in 1906 will continue throughout the year and that 
the building records on January 1, 1907, will equal 
and possibly exceed the remarkable showing made at 
the first of the present year. The manufacturing 
industries -of the state are active and prosperous; 
new shops and factories will go up and the capacities 
of the old ones will be increased. It is known posi- 
tively that residence building will be active, many 
fine jobs being already in sight, In speculative resi- 





dence building—that is, cheap residences for rent— 
there may be a slight falling off. Architects assert 
that the plans in their hands are as numerous as they 
were a year ago. All these indications and conditions 
make it certain that 1906 will witness practically no 
end to building, therefore no end to the sale of lum- 
ber. Unless all signs shall fail the record for the year 
will be a monumental one. 

A majority of the dealers of Ohio have themselves 
to congratulate that their stocks in yard and shed are 
full. By many they are denominated as large, larger 
in fact than ever before. They anticipated the 
advance and took advantage of the situation. In cer- 
tain cases they bought the wholesale merchants to a 
standstill, the latter in a few instances paying the 
retail merchant a bonus to declare his contract null 
and void. It has not been unusual for the retail men 
to buy hemlock in lots of a million feet each. At 
the convention it was asserted by several of the deal- 
ers that they bought the length of their pocketbooks; 
that every shed is full, with piles in the vard which 
ordinarily are not seen there. These dealers are of 
the opinion that all this lumber, and even more, will be 


wanted, and, profiting by their experience the past sea- 
son in getting lumber forward, they know that for a 
while, at least, they will have no further bother in 
this direction. Should building develop as promised 
the getting of enough lumber to meet the demand will 
be a serious question, as viewed by many of the 
dealers. 

In the territory covered by the Union association 
hemlock is the predominating framing wood, with 
norway a second and yellow pine possibly a third. 
This at one time was a white pine territory, but little 
of that wood now is handled. White pine is named in 
special bills, but these cases are few. When the 
prices for white pine went soaring yellow pine, poplar 
and cypress took its place as finish. Pacifie coast 
woods are handled to an exceedingly small extent, 
many a dealer being a stranger to all of them except 
by name. Lath are lath, the dealers paying prices 
which a few years ago were unheard of and often are 
unable to get them at any price. Collections are uni- 
versally reported good, a result of excellent crops 
and the prosperous condition of the manufacturers, 
of whom there are many in the state. 





YELLOW PINE PRICE SITUATION WARRANTED BY CONDITIONS. 


The cause of the strength of the yellow pine mar- 
ket, during all the past year, has been no mystery. 
The books of the manufacturers and of wholesale 
dealers, and their daily mail, have demonstrated a 
heavy increase in the demand which has not been met 
by a similar increase in production, and buyers have 
had to confront slow deliveries, numerous turning down 
of their orders and an independence on the part of 
shippers which could be accounted for only on the as- 
sumption that the balance between supply and de- 
mand had been disturbed, with the demand showing 
the heavier weight. This condition has received cumu- 
lative explanation monthly through the reports of 
the Yellow Pine Clearing House Association, which 
have shown on the average throughout the year ship- 
ments in excess of cut. 

But if any one wishes a further demonstration of 
the claim that present yellow pine values and the ad- 
vances that have been made during the past year have 
been justified or at least made possible by market 
conditions he will find it in a summary of the year’s 
operations given in the report of the secretary of 
the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
presented to the annual meeting of that body at New 
Orleans this week. For the detail figures readers are 
referred to the report itself, which will be found on 
another page, but some of the significant presentments 
may be given here. 

The number of saw mills turning out yellow pine as 
their chief product is not known definitely. It very 
likely may be estimated at somewhere between 3,000 
and 4,000, for the total number of saw mills of all 
descriptions, both big and little, with the small hard- 
wood mills predominating, is in the neighborhood of 
10,000 in the yellow pine states. Of this total num- 
ber the clearing house association was able to secure 
reports from only 534, of which 221 are members of 
the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. But 
these 534 mills cut during 1905 6,697,572,000 feet of 
lumber, shipped 6,794,776,000 feet and had on hand 
January 1, 1906, 1,159,199,000 feet. The most signifi- 
cant fact about these figures is that these 534 mills, 
with the product, shipments and stocks given, are con- 
trasted with 443 mills reported in 1904 which cut 
5,827,555,000 feet, shipped 5,900,879,000 feet and had 
on hand January 1, 1905, 1,200,574,000 feet. There- 
fore the larger number of mills reporting stocks on 
hand January 1, 1906, had actually a smaller stock 
than the much smaller number of mills with a smaller 
output had on hand a year previous. The decrease 
was 41,000,000 feet by actual inventories and it would 
have shown very much greater figures if the compari- 
son had been made ketween reports of 534 mills in 
1904 with the 534 mills in 1905, instead of the smaller 
number. 

These annual totals are from actual inventories and 
confirm the reductions in stock that during the last 
year were indicated by the clearing house figures, 
which, covering an average of about 220 mills during 
the year, showed a net decrease in stock of 67,164,000 
feet. At the mills making monthly reports to the 
clearing house during 1904 was a net decrease of 
45,000,000 feet, so that there has been seen, during 
the last two years, a steady decrease in the stocks of 
yellow pine at primary points. It is fair to assume 
that the condition shown within the territory covered 
by the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


has prevailed elsewhere in the yellow pine district. 

The association covers with its statistical organiza- 
tion Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Missouri and Indian Territory. 
North and South Carolina and Virginia also are large 
producing districts and their particular distinctive 
field, the east, has been perhaps, in proportion to its 
usual demands, the heaviest yellow pine consumer in 
any part of the country, though as a matter of fact 
lumber demands have been active and consumption 
heavy throughout the entire country. 

The association includes in its statistical reports 
most of the large mills but, as said before, it repre- 
sents only a small minority of the total number which 
are cutting yellow pine, wholly or in part. Remem- 
bering this fact, it seems probable that the reported 
production in 1905 of 6,697,572,000 feet justifies the 
claim that the entire yellow pine belt produces not 
Jess than 10,000,000,000 feet annually. At its present 
stage of development this is an enormous production 
and exceeds in volume the output of any other one 
class of timber in the present or past. 

In the days of its greatest magnitude the northern 
pine industry reported through the AMERICAN LumM- 
BERMAN a total product in one year (1892) of 8,594,- 
223,000 feet of lumber for the three states of Michi 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota and from mills cutting 
timber drawn from those states. The census of 1905 
reported 10,632 mills in the yellow pine states. Tak 
ing out all the mills that cut exclusively or mainly 
hardwoods and cypress should leave 3,000 to 4,000 
whose product was chiefly yellow pine. The clearing 
house reports, therefore, account for but a small part 
of them, while the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S reports 
on northern pine were almost complete, in both num 
ber of mills and quantity of product. The assumption 
that the southern operators have surpassed all records 
in any one class of timber seems, therefore, well justi- 
fied. 

The last census reported the yellow pine product of 
the twelve states under consideration, in 1899, as 
9,394,249 feet; since then many mills have cut out but 
many more and larger ones have been built, so that 
the net increase has been heavy. It would not be sur- 
prising, therefore, if the estimate as to the total yel- 
low pine output would have to be revised and the 
figures raised from 10,000,000,000 feet to a higher 
figure. Possibly an early report of the census bureau 
may give something like an exact statement. 

The astounding fact is that with this enormous 
yellow pine output, which as far as the markets of the 
country are concerned was largely nonexistent twenty 
or twenty five years ago, there has been no decrease in 
lumber values, but on the other hand a heavy in- 
crease. Yellow pine producers have, of course, taken 
the place to a certain extent of those of other sec- 
tions, but in addition has come in the western product, 
with its resulting enormous increase in the total out- 
put of the country, not only in volume but in rela- 
tion to the population as well; that is to say, the per- 
capita consumption of the country has increased. So 
we find in 1905, with an increasing lumber product in 
the country, a large and a heavy increase in yellow 
pine output and an actual decrease of no small pro- 
portions in stock on hand, The firmness and advanc- 
ing tendeney of prices are by this showing amply 
accounted for. 
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The report of the cut, shipment and stock on hand 
for 1905 is divided among the states. The figures for 
the respective states are less significant than the 
totals, for the organization is stronger in some states 
than in others; but they are nevertheless of some in- 
terest. Of the 534 mills reported 121 were in Louis- 
iana, 114 in Mississippi, 86 in Texas, 83 in Arkansas, 
72 in Alabama, 49 in Georgia and Florida and 9 in 
Missouri and the Indian Territory. The largest re- 
ported production was in  Lonisiana—1,800,482,000 
feet; the next largest in Texas, 1,850,741,000 feet; the 
next in Mississippi, with 1,248,934,000 feet; next in 
Arkansas, which is credited with a total production of 
966,365,000 feet. 


Many other things in the report of the secretary 





are of interest, but more especially to members. It 
shows an inerease in the active membership of the 
association from 217 to 272, a net gain for the year 
of 55, 

The income of the association was $69,318.22, of 
which $60,081.19 was derived from regular assess- 
ments. One of the chief extraordinary expenditures 
ot the year was the cost of the new plan of advertising 
yellow pine lumber by a traveling exposition which, 
during the year, was located temporarily in several 
leading cities. 

During the year the credit rate book of the associa- 
tion was completed to cover the country and in re- 
gard to it the secretary says, ‘‘our members now have 
a credit reference second to none.’’ 


The rate and freight claim departments were suc- 
cessfully operated. Jt may be noted that the list of 
retail lumber buyers in the possession of the mailing 
department comprises 9,440, which gives a clue to the 
trade scope of the members of the association. 

In connection with the report of the secretary was 
that of the chief inspector, who reported eight in- 
spectors regularly visiting 213 mills, with four devot- 
ing their entire time to claim work. The latter han- 
dled during the year 1,131 claims, with results almost 
always entirely satisfactory to both parties. The 
comment is made that the grading rules of the asso- 
ciation ‘‘stand today as the official classification of 
yellow pine lumber throughout the United States and 
Canada, where it is bought and sold.’’ 





HARDWOOD RESOURCES IN MICHIGAN—A NOTABLE RAILROAD ENTERPRISE. 


The northern eounties of the southern peninsula of 
Michigan comprise as fine a timbered section, when va- 
riety is considered, as can be found in the United States. 
Though the merchantable growth is hardwood, and pre- 
dominantly maple, large percentages of it are hemlock, 
elm, black ash, beech, bireh and basswood, besides 
some minor hardwoods, with a large acreage of cedar 
and tamarack swinp which has produced a vast quan- 
tity of those woods, especially white cedar, Inter- 
spersed with the woods named were extensive belts of 
pine timber of the white and norway varieties, besides 
scattering pines over very much of the territory. Such 
large pine manufacturing points as Manistee, Cheboy- 
van, Traverse City, Alpena, Cadillac, Grayling and 
other places attest to the amount of pine that origin- 
ally grew in the northern counties. Though the 
greater part of the pine of this region has been eut off 
considerable is left that for years will contribute to 
une annual supply of that kind of lumber. 

The hardwood region that here is especially referred 
to is north of a line drawn through the state from 
Manistee to Oscoda and includes the counties of Ben- 
fie, Leelanaw, Grand Traverse, Kalkaska, Charlevoix, 
Otsego, Emmet, Cheboygan, Presque Isle and Mont- 
moreney, With parts of Crawford, Oscoda and Alpena 
counties. This region is the home of the maple and is 
the souree of a large part of the supply of that wood 
that is converted into maple flooring, though the upper 
peninsula is a powerful rival in the production of 
maple lumber and the manufactures thereof. 

As the pine of the middle counties of the state be- 
gan to diminish in quantity the operators in that wood 
were attracted to the various wealth that inhered in 
the timber of the more northerly counties. Within 
recent years increased attention and capital have been 
devoted to the exploitation of the hardwoods of that 
region and coneerns of large capital and wide scope of 
operations have taken up the work of developing what 
may be called the second stage of the lumber business 
of Michigan. These operators aequire large land 
holdings, build mills and railroads, scrape together all 
the varieties of timber native to the region and work 
them into forms fitted to a varied and extensive mar- 
ket. ‘They have fairly built up a market where none 
to speak of existed twenty-five years ago. Maple and 


beech flooring, birch es a cabinet wood, black ash and 
soft elm for furniture and interior finish, with the 
development of the hemlock lumber business and the 
elms and ash for cooperage, have all been possible be- 
cause enterprising lumbermen have taken hold of the 
opportunity and have educated consumers to see the 
value of these various woods. 

The process here indicated, though at first more or 
less tentative, experimental, involving the use of small 
and scattered mills by water side and along the rail- 
roads, has at length developed large and farreaching 
schemes as to time and extent of territory covered. 
We are reminded of an example of this development 
by an excellent review of the extensive operations of 
the W. Hl. White Company, of Boyne City, Charlevoix 
county, Michigan, which appeared in a late number of 
the Journal, of that place. 

The readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and hard- 
wood dealers generally throughout the country know 
of the enterprising character of this notable northern 
Michigan hardwood concern. The present timber 
lands of the W. H. White Company, if grouped as a 
whole, would equal an area three miles wide and 
forty miles in length and comprising 100,000 acres. 
This large holding of stumpage is the basis of the 
growing lumber manufacturing business at Boyne City 
and of the railroad scheme that Mr. White is working 
out for an extension of his line through the state to 
Alpena. He is also constantly adding to his timber 
land holdings, the end of which it now would be idle 
to predict. 

Boyne City, or Boyne, as it is called for short, is 
situated on Pine lake, Charlevoix county, and has both 
water and rail outlets. The railroad was first thrust 
out of Boyne by the W. H. White Company as a means 
of getting logs to the mill. It afforded connection 
with the Grand Rapids & Indiana railroad at Boyne 
Falls and thus gave Boyne City an outlet to the larger 
world. From the first it was a money earner and the 
income thus derived was used largely in extensions. 
One cr more reorganizations took place for the pur- 
pose of increased capitalization, extensions and en- 
larged equipment. In the meantime several additional 
industries located at Boyne City and the business of 
the W. H. White Company and allied concerns assumed 


great magnitude, and immense tracts of timber were 
secured far to the eastward, so that the original inten- 
tion of terminating the road on the line of the Michi- 
gan Central was relinquished and the bold project of 
extending it across the state to Alpena, on Lake 
ITuron, took its place. With this broader purpose the 
company again was reorganized and its capital was 
increased to $1,000,000. The name of the road thus 
reorganized is the Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena. The 
company, operates sixty-five miles of main track, with 
fifteen miles of extension completed, over which regu- 
lar service to Gaylord, on the Miehigan Central, will 
be installed early in the spring. The road is equipped 
with nine locomotives and 320 cars and gives employ- 
ment to 200 men and the monthly payroll amounts to 
$10,000. Twenty trains a day run over the lines, ear- 
rying mail, merchandise, passengers, lumber, logs, 
bark, wood, pig iron and the produets of mills and fae- 
tories. 

We have especially mentioned this railroad and its 
ultimate destination in connection with Boyne City 
and its saw mill and wood product industries to empha- 
size the fact that the lJumbermen, from being pioneers 
in railway building in the timbered sections of Mich- 
igan as elsewhere, have the will and ability to develop 
their railroad projects into the larger traffie field. Tt 
also is the purpose here to show that a section of the 
southern peninsula heretofore inaccessible to railroad 
facilities is to be opened up to communication with 
the markets, with the result that a vast expanse of 
virgin forest can profitably be invaded by lumbermen. 
Such a territory lies between the Michigan Central 
railroad and Alpena. The wonder is that some of the 
lumber interests on Lake Huron and in the Saginaw 
valley have not before seen this opportunity that the 
W. Hf. White Company has recognized, and embraced it 
long ago. A feature of the Boyne City, Gaylord & Al- 
pena railroad is that it will be the next road north of 
the Pere Marquette to connect Lake Huron with Lake 
Michigan. It will afford an outlet east, west and 
south for the rich timber resourees of the northern 
counties and, moreover, it will develop a large amount 
of land susceptible to conversion into farms, thus in- 
creasing the population and extending the business ter- 
ritory of the state. 





PAST AND PRESENT FOREST RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The first volume of the ‘‘History of the Lumber 
Industry of America’’ is 1eady for delivery by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Several interesting 
features of this book have been editorially described 
already. Perhaps the most interesting of them all is 
the chapter devoted to the forest resourees of the 
United States. Lumbermen, timber owners, forest ex- 
perts, theorists on forestry, statisticians, government 
foresters and others have taken a hand in the discus- 
sions about the forests of the country and many 
guesses, estimates and attempts at accurate surveys of 
the timber supply of the original forests, the amount 
standing, the rate of cutting ete. have been made, all 
necessarily somewhat divergent from actual facts and 
some so wild that they cannot be regarded as respect- 
able guesses. 

The author of the ‘‘ History of the Lumber Industry 
of America,’’ disclaiming the possibility of reaching 
exact results in his estimates of the-forest resources 
of this country, proceeds to arrange all the data ob- 
tainable and reaches a conclusion that probably is the 
most reasonable one, and one that more nearly approx- 
imates the truih, than any that ever before was pro- 
mulgated. At any rate the data presented and the 
method pursued in the discussion make. ‘‘mighty in- 
teresting reading,’’ as the lamented Greeley used to 
say. Anyone at all interested in the forests of the 
country should be delighted to obtain and read this 
matchless disquisition on the forest resources of the 
United States. 

The ordinary individual sees nothing in the 
‘<woods’’ worthy of any special interest or literary 
treatment. But the economist, the student of nature, 
the philosopher, the scientist and the poet find in the 
forests a vast store of interesting subjects to attract 
observation and study. The book before us contains 
such a wealth of forest lore that in this brief notice we 
-an but name several of its features. 

At the outset the superabundance of the forests of 


*The History of the Lumber Industry of America. By J. 
EF. Defebaugh. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, pub- 
lisher. 

First volume ready for delivery. Orders should come 
forward promptly to make certain of securing a copy of the 
first edition, which is selling rapidly. 


the United States and the inroads that were made in 
them during the twentieth century are suggested. At 
length rapid eutting began to attract the attention of 
economists and studicus men, but unfortunately there 
had never been a timber census of the United States 
nor even a trustworthy estimate either of acreage or 
volume of growth. Hence it was impossible to arrive 
at any definite conclusion about either. Enough has 
been discovered within recent years, however, to show 
that the forests yet remaining, if managed along con- 
servative lines, would produce annually, in perpetuity, 
an amount of lumber little if any more than the pres- 
ent annual output. Thus the United States should not 
longer be lavish in the use of its timber resources; it 
no longer will be consuming a surplus but rather will 
be drawing on its timber capital. 

Then follows a study of the forest history of the 
country. An attempt has been made to state definitely 
the original Jocation, extent and quality of the forests 
within the present area of the United States and the 
present forestal condition of the country. In respect 
to existing resources it is endeavored in the discussions 
to avoid extremes and reach conclusions by impartial 
study of all the facts, methods, arguments and conclu- 
sions of those who hitherto have undertaken the task. 

Beginning with early explorations, a description of 
the character of the forest areas and the country gen- 
erally is given as they appeared to such pioneers as 
Marquette, Joliet, LaSalle and Tonti, as well as to 
those who explored the regions on the Pacific coast. A 
very interesting discussion of the prairies and their 
origin is indulged, which should be entertaining to any 
reader, scientifically inclined or otherwise. In the 
study of the prairies and plains of the semiarid region, 
as well as the timber zones, the doctrine is laid down 
that rainfall and prevailing moisture, together with 
temperature, have determined the extent and character 
of forest growth and of areas on which no extensive 
woods are found. 

An estimate of the area of wooded lands in the 
United States is made, the sources of information in- 
cluding publications of the government departments. 
Observations under this head are accompanied by 
tables that will be of use to the student. Considerable 
space has been given to a delineation of the grand 


forested sections of the country and the variations in 
forest cover. Notes of forest character in each of the 
states and territories also are given. 

The author proceeds to show that all past estimates 
of standing timber in the United States have been 
grossly inaccurate and that without exception they 
have been far too low, as demonstrated by experience. 
The author says that several causes have been re- 
sponsible for these erroneous estimates, one of which 
was a lack of inclusiveness. In the lumbering states 
timber has been largely in the hands of heavy operat- 
ing holders, such properties being susceptible of some- 
thing like accurate estimates. But in addition were 
a multitude of small holdings, from the farmers’ wood 
lot of twenty to forty acres up to tracts of a few thou- 
sands of acres. In the long run all of these contribute 
to the supply of sawed lumber; and in many states, 
especially the .older ones, these small holdings have 
served to prolong the life of the industry far beyond 
what any former estimates indicated. Furthermore, 
these tracts have contributed no small amount of tim- 
ber by later growth. 

.Another reason for mistaken estimate, the author 
concludes, has been the disposition of timber holders 
to understate the actual acreage or the stumpage be- 
longing to them. This tendency has arisen from a 
business policy which aims to minimize incentives to 
competition and taxation based on values. Estimation 
of standing timber has been based largely on the log- 
ging customs. In the first two decades of operations 
in Michigan and Wisconsin only the largest and most 
accessible timber was cut; the small stuff and that re- 
mote from floatable streams being counted as nothing 
in estimates. This feature changed between 1870 and 
1880, so that a new basis for estimates was the result. 

In this manner the author proceeds to elaborate an 
argument showing how standing timber has been under- 
estimated. The Atlantic coast states, including New 
York and Pennsylvania, long ago passed the period 
when the lumber industry, according to the prophecy 
of early estimators, should have been exhausted, but 
still they remain lumber producers of importance. 
Growth and reafforestation have prolonged the life of 
the industry, while the utilization of woods once neg- 
lected has contributed its share toward the maintenance 
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of a mighty and easily a dominating industry. 

The author continues with this indictment of the 
amazing errors that former estimators have made in 
quantities of standing timber: 


The first attempt at a census of the timber of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota was made in 1880. The estimate 
ot pine stumpage in Michigan at that time was 35,000,000,- 
ovO feet; in Wisconsin, 41,000,000,000 feet, and in Minne- 
sota, 8,170,000,000 feet. The estimate for Michigan was 
not far from the truth, because the pineries in that state 
had been well worked over and the remaining stumpage was 
in the hands of owners who cculd approximate the extent 
of their holdings. Wisconsin since 1880 has’ produced 
60,000,000,0Q) feet and will have an output, though steadily 
a decreasing one, for many years. Minnesota in 1880 was 
jeast known and therefore was most flagrantly underesti- 
mated. Whereas the standing pine in that state in 1880 
was estimated at 8,170,000,000 feet, in 1895 one of the 
more thorough students of its forestal condition estimated 





its pine supply as over 17,000,000,000 feet, notwithstanding 
the product of the state had, during the period between 
1880 and 1895, increased steadily, with a total production 
during that time double the amount of the 1880 estimate. 
Yet in 1905 the fire warden of Minnesota informally esti- 
mated the pine timber supply of Minnesota at about 25,000,- 
000,000 feet. 


The author enlarges on the subject of underestima- 
tion of standing timber by including that of the south 
and the Pacific coast regions, wherein mistakes have 
been made as grave as those referred to in the northern 
pine states. The influences which have resulted in 
low estimates in the past still are at work, although 
the field in which. they may act has been narrowed. 
The author concludes from all the data obtainable that 
2,000,000,000,000 feet of-standing timber remains in the 
United States, which with a consumption of 40,000,- 


000,000 annually will supply the demands of the coun- 
try for fifty years. The author does not wish to be 
understood as speaking dogmatically nor as basing his 
reputation on the foregoing estimate. 

Enough has been said at this time to convince the 
reader of the absorbing interest pertaining to the 
forest supply question as treated in the first volume of 
the ‘‘History of the Lumber Industry of America.’’ 
The parts devoted to the tree growths of the 
different sections of the country, the several commer- 
cial varieties and where indigenous and many other 
features, interspersed with figure tables from the cen- 
sus ete., giving as exact data for reference as can be 
found, all proclaim the pronounced value of the 
author’s effort—a value that the studious or even but 
casually interested reader will not fail to appreciate. 





AN INTERESTING TREATISE ON THE YELLOW PINE EXPORT TRADE OF THE GULF COAST. 


Fr. H. Farwell, sales manager for the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, Tex., delivered an 
able and interesting address at the late New Orleans 
meeting of the yellow pine manufacturers, devoted 
to a discussion of the pitch pine export trade. 

People of the interior who are not familiar with 
the lumber export business along the Gulf coast should 
understand that the term ‘‘pitch pine,’’? as applied 
to southern pine, was saddled on to the longleaf 
variety by foreign buyers, and the term always is 
used in European markets. 

Mr. Farwell said that the manufacturer who caters 
to foreign trade occupies a difficult position, and his 
portrayal of the exporter’s experience bears out this 
declaration to the full. Those from the interior who 
listened to Mr. Farwell’s address would have been 
justified in wondering why manufacturers indulge in 
the export business at all when the demand in the 
interior hardly can be fully satisfied. But doubtless 
the exporters know their business and the cream in 
the export trade, when once it can be reached, is very 
satisfying to the commercial appetite. But let us 
look at the difficulties: 

One of the troubles eneountered by the exporter is 
in the cutting process. Stock for export must be man- 
ifactured with a radical difference from ordinary mill 
utput for the interior trade. Yet Mr. Farwell as- 
umes that the manufacturer for export occupies an 
nviable position, because he has both the foreign and 
omestic markets for outlet and can select orders from 
woth to suit his stock and business exigencies. He 
ot only has this advantage but plays the role of the 
alance wheel of trade. The fact that the export 
f yellow pine has inereased from 10 to 20 percent 

ithin a few years proves the existence of a substan- 
ial inducement for operators to continue in it. 

Great care must be taken in cutting and handling 
imber for export. Buyers over seas are very particu- 
ir about how their lumber is made. They want it 
awed exactly to size and strictly adapted to their use. 
(he quickness of sale and price obtained are alto- 
ether dependent upon the exactitude of manufacture 
nd skill in handling. This means the employment of 
ompetent sawyers, skillful graders and plenty of dock 
oom so that the lumber can be piled properly and 
‘main undisturbed until loaded. The export mills 
radually are getting the manufacture and handling 

‘ature reduced to a science, the result being a maxi- 
uum of grading at a minimum of cost. 

Mr. Farwell, in touching on the sawn timber busi- 
ess, said that there was some advantage in squaring 

log and dumping it into the water, there to remain 
ntil the time came for shipment, because the process 
permitted the boxing of defects and an increased cut. 
‘ienerally, too, quick sales were made of such product. 
'n his own district, the speaker said, more attention 
was given to the eutting of logs into what they will 
ake, getting the saps, primes and timbers, and occa- 
ionally finding some common lumber, for it is not 
ill “*velvet’’? even in Texas. 

In respect to flooring for export, grading is simi- 
ir to that of interior stock, though heart face is 
uade the base. Deals, seantling and plank, of various 
izes and lengths, are sold under nine or ten different 
grades and the handling of such lumber involves some 
of the perplexities of the export business. 

German prime is the cream of the log, for while it 
may be eleven, twelve or twenty inches in width and 
may be clear as a bell, yet if it lack a heart face it 
fails to pass under the critical eye of the inspector. 
It also must be exact in width and thickness. 

Mr. Farwell said that the ‘‘Trail of Pitch Pine,’’ 
if handled by a master literary hand, would add an 
interesting chapter to American commercial history. 
It would deal with high hopes resulting in discour- 


agement and failure. It would record many instances 
of pluck, courage and cowardice. It ultimately would 
reach a chapter of the battle won, with profit to the 
manufacturer. 

A few years ago the Baltic ports controlled the 
European continental trade. That was a time when 
the United Kingdom was supplied from Canada in 
the open season and from Norway in the interim. 
South and Central America and Mexico were consum- 
ers, but small, intermittent sailings met the demands 
of these undeveloped countries. 

During 1904 and 1905 was exported from Gulf 
ports 2,250,000,000 feet of pitch pine, not country 
hewn timber. This was an amount larger by 500,000,- 
000 feet than was shipped in any three years previous 
or in any five years from 1890 to 1900. Its general 
utility has been its best recommendation. In tropical 
countries it has been found that pitch pine is the 
only wood that will stand the onslaughts of the in- 
festing ants peculiar to hot climates. This is particu- 
larly true of ties and timber. 

Three methods of selling lumber are recognized in 
the export trade—on consignment, selling direct and 
selling through local exporters. The speaker com- 
pared the consignment of parcels to the merey of for- 
eign markets like shipping lumber in transit by the 
carload, the difference being that the cargo is from 
ten to a hundred times more valuable than is the car- 
load. In the beginning some excuse, even necessity, 
existed for making consignments. Orders did not 
come freely. Stocks had a provoking way of in- 
creasing with a rapidity that was marvelous. The 
mills simply would not break down, and, more than 
all, the manufacturers needed the money that was in 
the unsold product. ‘‘We were pioneering, hunting 
for markets, as it were, and had borrowed the am- 
munition, ’’ 

Mr. Farwell continued: ‘‘But what shall we say 
of the millions of feet consigned in 1905? What justi- 
fication? To fill vessels under time charter, to reduce 
surplus? Admitting that these in the main are the 
reasons, may we ask What use of it, when we knew 
that the cargo went to an unfriendly market to be 
used as a club to beat the profits out of legitimate 
trading???’ 

Vigorous language this, and no doubt as exact to 
the truth as good prime lumber is exact to the re- 
quired standard. 

In respect to direct selling the speaker said that 
one can find two points of view and maintain his 
position. When the manufacturer ‘‘sells direct,’’ as 
the term is, he makes his own sales, freights the cargo 
and carries the account himself, and perhaps draws 
on the buyer for 90 percent of the selling value 
against the ship’s papers. But in the matter of credits 
the shipper to foreign markets does not have the op- 
portunity to look up the credit standing of his cus- 
tomer that is enjoyed by the seller in the domestic 
market. It is a long journey to Liverpool, Hamburg, 
Cape Town or. South American ports and a trip to one 
single foreign market covers but some one particular 
branch of the export trade. It consumes much time 
and involves much money successfully to establish 
relations in the various markets wherein an exporter 
must do business. 

The speaker summed up the matter by declaring 
that experience had taught that the safest and most 
conservative exporting is being done through local 
exporting concerns, They have bought their knowl- 
edge by years of experience, at the mills and in for- 
eign ports. They have a business to be made and 
kept successful and reputations to maintain. They 
have all the details within their knowledge and expe- 
rience and can attend to them better than can the 
manufacturer, who has a multitude of other matters 


to absorb all of his attention and best effort. 

In the past five years was shipped out of the Gulf 
ports 4,500,000,000 feet of lumber and timber, divided 
by years as follows: 


Sawn 
Lumber. timber. Totals. 

WDOL ..ceveeveescatts4e0,466 178,389,363 455,814,829 
1902 once eevee edd, bol,86¢ 249,559,922 *606,281,799 
DY Licdeaneseuas 774,745,136 371,695,018 41,146,440,154 
a 875,167,779 333,798,301 4£1,208,966,080 
PR vivtsve out: bcincie 666,566,924 388,869,824 §1,055,436,748 

* Increase of 33 percent. + Increase of 89 percent. ¢ In- 
crease of 54% percent. § Decrease of 13 percent. 


During these years relative values of the same grade 
of stock shipped to the interior or exported were ap- 
proximately as follows: 


1901. 1902 1903. 1904. 1905. 
1x12, S28, B and better.$20.25 $22.75 $21.75 $21.75 $29.75 
1x11 and up, prime..... 16.50 18.50 22.00 24.00 25.00 
1x6 to 10, S28, S&B.... 16.00 17.00 17.75 18.75 24.75 
1x6 and up KD saps.... 13.50 14.00 18.00 19.00 22.00 
Sx12 to 12x12 Rf heart. 11.50 12.50 14.50 15.00 16.50 
Sawn timber, 85 ft. av.. 10.50 11.00 13.00 14.00 15.50 
Deals and plank........ 9.00 11.00 12.00 12.50 15.00 


It will be seen from these tables that exports in 
1902 increased 33 percent and that product sold in 
foreign markets at an average of $3.25 less a thousand 
than prices averaged in the home markets; but when 
we deduct the off grades that accumulate in dressing 
for the domestic trade and consider that export lum- 
ber is sold rough we find that foreign and domestic 
values were close together. In the next year, 1903, 
interesting figures were in evidence. Prime was sold 
within 75 cents a thousand of 1x12 star and bet- 
ter finish in the interior market and kiln dried saps 
brought 25 cents a thousand more than 6-inch to 10- 
inch star and better finish, surfaced two sides, while 
sawn timber and deals for export ranged from $1 to 


$ 


$2 a thousand less than the price of railroad timbers. 





Foreign countries vied with each other for trade and 
all combined made a decidedly strong bid for the 
lumber of export mills. Taking more than 1,000,009,- 
000 feet of lumber from home consumption and send- 
ing it into regular channels of trade in foreign coun- 
tries induced increased values in the interior market. 

In 1904 the domestic trade was good during the 
spring and fall months and closed with a record dis- 
position of 6,500,000,000 feet. So much output was 
shipped from Gulf coast mills that the export trade 
gained but 514 percent. 

It is estimated that over 7,000,000,000 feet of 
southern pine lumber was disposed of in 1905, and 
that left on the manufacturers’ books were orders for 
a large amount of product that they could not ship, 
mainly because the railroads could not carry it to 
destination. In respect to prices, 1x12 finish closed 
at a price $4.75 higher than prime for foreign ship- 
ment; 6 to 10-inch finish $2.75 higher than kiln dried 
saps, while railroad timbers were bringing from $1 
to $1.50 a thousand more than export deals and sawn 
timber. In consequence of the excessive call from 
the interior exports decreased 13 percent, though still 
above 1,000,000,000 feet, or more than double the 
exports in 1901. In December timbers sold at 25 to 
26 cents a cubie foot, or $20 a thousand; deals and 
plank at $16 to $18, and prime at $30 a thousand. 

No one ean safely predict the course of future ex- 
port trade in southern pine. Domestic demand is 
bound to increase, so that the time may come soon 
when the home trade will require all of every variety 
of stuff that the mills can turn out and that, too, at 
better prices than foreigners will be willing to pay 
for it. In the oak trade the home requirement has 
cut seriously into the business of exporters, and such 
may be the experience in the yellow pine trade. 
Whether the latter shall swell or diminish will depend 
upon the relation of foreign and domestic prices, 
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DIVERGENT ESTIMATES 


It is with some hesitation that an attempt is made 
to comply with the request given here: 

MINNEAPOLIS, I:ditor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN : 

Inclosed please find a review of lumber conditions in the 
Balkan states which explains itself. wish you would 
investigate. Versonally I do not believe anything of the 
kind, yet it may be possible that I am ignorant of con- 
ditions in that country, but in my travels abroad 1 have 
never had the pleasure of seeing very much lumber. Yet 
aus | have never been in Hungary and I know that in that 
country they are very proficient in all kinds of manufac- 
turing, it is possible that it is so. Budapest has given us 
of Minneapolis our best ideas concerning the manufacture 
of flour and it is possible that we can learn something from 
the Iluns in regard to the manufacture of lumber. I can- 
not imagine a mill with seventy-one gangs of any mag- 
nitude, and running them with compressed air is all right 
but L cannot understand why one should want to do that 
when he has plenty of fuel that he doesn’t know what to 
do with. IL have known business to be run on air, but I 
have never known a saw mill to be run on air and, per 
sonally, 1 think the writer has had a pipe dream. 

INQUIRER. 


MINN., Jan. 16. 


The statements which the editor is asked to investigate 
are contained in a review of the lumber industry of 
the Balkan states. In order to show the contentions 
of **Inquirer’s’’ correspondent the letter is given here 
in detail: 


I made a statement to you recently to the effect that more 
lumber was cut in Austro-Hungary and in the Balkan 
states than there was yellow pine manufactured in our own 
southern states. My statement was received with con 
siderable good natured ridicule and I have taken pains to 
obtain some information from the best authorities in Eu 
rope and desire to submit for your consideration the facts. 
The amount of standing timber as given by the government 
oflicials is as follows: 

LOCALITY 
Austria 
Ilungary 
Croatia and 
sosnia 
Roumania 


Acres. 
22,250,000 
18,500,000 

4,000,000 
O.674.000 
dD. TVO,000 


Slavonia.... 


I have been unable to obtain figures from Servia and Bul 
earia, nor have IL been able to obtain the figures of annual 
production in states other than Austria, the latest: govern 
ment figures published showing the production in 1898, in 
Austria alone, to have been 14,700,000,000 feet, which I 
believe confirms my assertion. ‘The same census shows that 
Austria has 11,618 saw mills. The lumber is exported via 
Trieste and Balatz, which is 100 miles from the mouth of 
the Danube and at which the largest ocean going ships are 
able to load Private owners have 16,500,000) acres” in 
Austria and the government‘ owns 5,750,000 acres; 51 per 
cent is spruce, 18 percent fir, 31 percent other varieties. 

In Hungary the private owners control 6,250,400) acres : 
the remainder—more than 12,000,000 acres-—belongs to the 
state, the church ete. There are 5,000,000 acres in oak, 
9.000.000 acres in beech and 4,500,000 in fir. 

One lumber company in Ifungary seems to be modern 
in its operation, as it has 125 miles of logging road, runs 
its planing mills by electricity and has eighteen gangs 
in operation. a 

In Crotia and Slavonia the government owns 70 percent 
of the 4,000,000 acres. 

In Bosnia the government owns four-fifths of the timber, 
wiich amounts to nearly 7,000,000 acres. One concern in 


AS TO LUMBER PRODUCTION IN THE BALKAN STATES. 


that country owns the largest saw mill in Europe and 
operates eighty miles of logging road. This mill has seven- 
teen gangs, which are run by compressed air, and the state- 
ment is made, for which I cannot personally vouch, that 
these saws run at from 300 to 450 strokes a minute and 
that the logs are fed through at the rate: of only seven feet 
un minute. This concern ships from Gravosa, on the 
Adriatic sea. 

The state owns 40 percent of the 5,700,000 acres in Rou- 
mania. ‘The largest company operating in Roumania has 
seventy-one gangs. 

It may interest you to know that the rate on freight from 
the interior of Hungary to England, including the interior 
rail rate, insurance and ocean freight, is $10 a thousand 
superticial feet, which is about the same as the rate from 
the Gulf of Mexico to England. Annual cut of yellow pine, 
about 10,000,000,000 feet. 


It is not possible at this time flatly to confirm or to 
contradict either side of the question raised. For ‘*‘ In- 
quirer’s’’ information it may be said that in all prob- 
ability there is a mill in Roumania operating seventy- 
one gang saws by compressed air. This would appear 
in the nature of the impossible or at least the unnecessary 
to the average lumber manufacturer of the United 
States, for whether they are located in the United 
States or in any other country seventy-one gangs is some 
gangs. It would make the output of the mill, judging 
by the average of other gang mills operated in that 
country, in the neighborhood of 1,500,000 feet a day. In 
this country are mills which cut nearly 500,000 feet a 
day and when the conditions in the Balkan states are 
understood the capacity of this mill will lose some of its 
awe inspiring aspect. 

It should be borne in mind that the state exercises 
the right to say what timber shall be cut, when 
it shall be cut and the manner in which logging opera- 
tions are to be carried on. This pertains not only to the 
timber owned by the government but also to that of 
individuals. The timbered areas of Hungary are laid 
out in tracts of so many acres and a date of cutting is 
set by the government officials in charge of the for- 
After the timber is cut all of the débris must be 
removed and the tract replanted. The Hungarian ope- 
rator uses every part of the tree, the trunk being made 
into lumber, the limbs wherever possible converted into 
useful articles and the smaller limbs and twigs into 
firewood, Ordinarily a mill is built in the center of a 
large timber area, with logging roads owned and ope- 
rated by the lumbermen reaching out into the tract 
of timber that is being logged. The system of for- 
estry employed is the most complete of any country 
and Hungary, with an area approximately only half of 
that of Texas—125,000 square miles—has adopted meas- 
ures so that it will continue to be a lumber producing 
and exporting country, presumably at the present rate, 
for all time unless it should radically change and present 
methods be abrogated. The mills of Hungary on an 
average are equipped with probably thirty gang saws 
and in some of them where lumber is quarter sawed 


ests. 


the band saw is used, but the gang saw is the chief 
reliance. While the LUMBERMAN has no absolute knowl- 
edge of the existence of a mill in Roumania which ope- 
rates seventy-one gangs, if is possible that such is the 
case, as this would be only about double the average 
capacity of other mills in the Austro-Hungarian states. 

In regard to the use of compressed air, if that motive 
power is employed it is probably because its use has 
been found practicable. As is generally known, there 
is an enormous demand in all European countries 
for fuel, particularly firewood, so that it is possible 
lumber manufacturers can sell the offal of the forest 
and buy coal to keep their mills in operation. Whether 
this is the case cannot be definitely stated. 

With respect to the production of lumber in the 
Balkan states, the figures given look mighty big. In 
this country the timbered area commonly is not sup- 
posed to yield to exceed 2,000 or 3,000 feet to the acre 
on an average. This average, of course, includes dis- 
tricts where the timber grows 20,000 to 40,000 feet to 
the acre. In the Balkan states a very large percentage 
if not all of the timber is secured from reforested lands. 
There may be a considerable acreage of virgin timber, 
but inasmuch as forestry is and has been compulsory 
for many years it is probable that a very great part 
of the saw log timber is secured from the timber on 
lands where it has been grown under forestry care. 

Looking ‘at it from this standpoint Austria with its 
22,250,000 acres of standing timber would contain only 
111,250,000,000 feet, estimating the average stand to the 
acre at 5,000 feet. Under the regulations now in force 
none of the. land is cut over in less than fifty years. 
Some tracts cannot be cut over save at hundred year in- 
tervals. If the average be placed at seventy-five the 
limit of production would be 1,438,000,000 feet annually. 
Even though the estimate be raised to 10,000 feet to the 
acre the production still is small, being approximately 
3,000,000,000 feet annually. The same conditions hold 
true in other countries and were it not for the policy of 
the government the Balkan states would not now have 
enough timber to supply home requirements instead of 
continuing to be a factor in the lumber supply of the 
world. Take the entire acreage of the five countries 
named by the correspondent and the grand total tim- 
bered area contains 57,124,400 acres. On a basis of 
5,000 feet to the acre this would give these countries in 
the aggregate 285,622,000,000 feet of standing timber. 
If say one-sixtieth of this can be removed each year 
the annual production would be 4,760,000,000 feet. On 
the basis of 10,000 feet to the acre the production would 
be twice the amount stated, but 10,000 feet to the acre 
from timber of this character seems large. 

If anyone can throw additional light on this disputed 
point it will be welcome both to those who have denied 
the truth of the statements made and those who have 
had faith in and therefore have defended them. 





PROSPECTS FOR THE YEAR IN HARDWOODS EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Hardwood manufacturers cannot confine their atten- 
one wood exclusively. In this respect their opera- 
tions ditlter from those of softwood manutacturers, who 


Lion to 


from the nature of the forests they harvest may, if 
desired, cut pine, fir or spruce exclusively. Of later 
years specialization on the part of softwood manutac- 
turers in a measure has disappeared, with the result 


that now many of them cut into lumber all of the tim- 
ber growing on their lands or tributary to their mills. 
Hardwoods do not grow in unbroken forests like pine, 
spruce or fir. Poplar tracts, for instance, may contain 
an average of one to five trees to the acre, the latter 
probably being the maximum average of any consider- 
able tract. Mixed with poplar will be found other 
hardwoods such as oak, ash, chestnut, walnut, hickory, 
cherry and gum. In some districts poplar and oak pre- 
dominate but in general all hardwood growth is a mixed 
growth and the lumber manufacturer must be prepared 
to handle all kinds of timber, allowances for exceptions 
being made to this general rule. 

At one time the Ohio river millmen conducted their 
operations much after the fashion of the early white 
pine manufacturers on the Mississippi river. They de- 
pended almost entirely upon loggers for their supply 
of raw material. The early tides. of tributaries of the 
Ohio in those days carried to the principal milling cen- 
ters on the parent river vast quantities of poplar and 
oak logs, poplar predominating. Some of those engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of poplar can recall the 
years when every available foot of space along the 
mouths of the tributaries and along the banks of the 
Ohio river was covered with the tied up rafts belonging 
to farmers and loggers who gained a livelihood or 
ndded to their scanty earnings from other sources by put- 
ting in during the winter as much timber as they could 
handle, The timber itself was worth comparatively 
little and the logs were sold at ridiculously low prices 
—that is, when compared with what poplar and oak 
now are worth at the mill. The increase in the value 
of oak and poplar timber cannot be attributed solely 
to the greater expense of coyducting logging opera- 
tions. In the early days—and comparatively speaking 
the days were not so early—good hardwood timber land 
could be bought at $1 to #3 an acre; now it is worth 
$20 to $50 an acre. Stumpage rights could be bought at 
50 cents to $1 an acre ten or fifteen years ago while 
today timber much inferior in character brings $10 to 
$15 an acre. 

The comparison between current prices and those in 
effect years ago is even greater than indicated by the 
figures on account of the additional cost of bringing 





the timber out. All of the stumpage near the railroads 
and on the waters of navigable streams has disappeared. 
Owners of small tracts of timber cut their trees and 
haul their logs and ship them to the mill by rail. On 
the headwaters of the logging stream it has been found 
necessary to put in tram roads some of which are fifteen 
miles long on which to bring the timber to the streams. 
All of this expense is in addition to that incurred by the 
manufacturer ten or fifteen years ago and is conserva- 
tively estimated to add $5 to $6 to the cost of each 
thousand feet of logs at the mill. Particularly is this 
true with reference to the timber along the main streams 
in Kentucky. Recently a lumberman well acquainted 
with conditions in that state said he did not know of 
a tract of oak, poplar or miscellaneous woods, hemlock 
excepted, within ten miles of any of the principal rivers 
of Kentucky. Ordinarily, he said, a stranger going up 
into such districts would imagine that nothing remained 
there worth the trouble of bringing out. Even the tracts 
from which the timber is being secured do not present 
& very prepossessing appearance, as the tops of the 
mountains are covered with small evergreens and the 
hardwoods are found along the ravines and bordering 
on the small streams. 

In some parts of the south where heretofore little 
attention has been given the hardwoods conditions differ 
materially from those in Kentucky. Primarily, however, 
the states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico are to be 
classed among the softwood producing states and are 
not notable for their hardwood growths. Notwithstand- 
ing, large quantities of hardwood are found along the 
streams and in the lowlands and of late years the timber 
on these tracts is being brought on the market. The 
exploitation of southern hardwoods has had a wonder- 
ful impetus during the last few years. 

In view of the conditions outlined in the manufactur- 
ing field an inquiry as to the manner in which buyers 
have conducted their affairs is timely. Reports from all 
sources indicate in an emphatic manner that not yet do 
users of hardwoods appreciate the situation. In a gen- 
eral way they have been inclined to discount what the 
salesman and the manufacturer have been telling for a 
number of years and relied upon their ability to secure 
in the future as in the past sufficient hardwood lumber 
to meet their requirements. One phase of the attitude 
of buyers of particular prominence is that they have 
convinced themselves that present conditions of the 
market cannot continue, that ultimately a reaction will 
come and they will be able to secure what they need 
on more advantageous terms. The fallacy of this belief 
will be apparent to any fair minded investigator, The 


situation brieflly amounts to this: There is a constant, 
persistent increase in the amounts required, due to the 
growth of the population. This greater demand must 
be supplied from timber resources which each year show 
tne decrease occasioned by the use of several billion feet. 
With the cost of labor steadily increasing, the price of 
standing timber doubling and trebling in a decade and 
the additional expense of operating due to the neces- 
sity of garnering the timber on remote tracts of diffi- 
cult accessibility it is hard to see how prices of any 
product ever will be adjusted to a lower price level 
than they now occupy. It is not intended to convey 
the idea that in the future prices will not fluctuate and 
demand vary. As a rule, however, manufacturers are 
opposed to the principle of selling their products for 
less than they are worth and this trait undoubtedly will 
be discernible in the conduct of the hardwood manu- 
facturers. 

With reference to the present situation a review given 

by a large Ohio river hardwood manufacturer will be 
of interest: 
_ So far as my acquaintance extends among the manufactur 
ing users of hardwood lumber I know of no instances where 
large stocks are held. Almost all of them are running on a 
hand to mouth basis. Take the large vehicle manufacturers 
and the car building companies and at all of such plants 
the stocks of lumber are lighter than I have ever seen 
them before. Many of the furniture manufacturers are in 
the same fix and they must buy their stocks from the 
producer from this time on if they would continue to oper 
ate. It is safe to say that the supply of lumber at the 
factory today is 25 percent less than it was a year ago 
and 50 percent less than it was five years ago. Many of 
them stocked up pretty heavily in 1901 and 1902, but since 
that time they have been buying as sparingly as they could 
and all of them have been fighting the gradual advance 
that has taken place in the price of lumber. On our sales, 
aggregating 50,000,000 feet this year, the average price 
received was $4.80 above that of 1902. 

Another instance will show the change that has taken 
place. This year our receipts were $5,000 greater than in 
1902 and we delivered 12,000,000 feet less lumber than wé 
did in the comparative year. On this basis the difference 
in price represents 12,000,000 feet of lumber and $5,000. 
If we had had the stock in the last ninety days we could 
have shipped 10,000,000 feet more lumber than we did ship 
and have received prevailing prices, which, by the way, are 
in many cases much above the recognized list. We have 
contracts—rather, agreements—to furnish 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber as soon as we can get the stock wanted, and prices 
are to be agreed upon from month to month. This is a 
part of our regular business and this is the way we 
handle it: The orders are placed and we meet once 2 
month and make prices according to the market. We are 
not quoting any lumber for delivery on today’s prices and 
we would not make a contract for first and second oak at 
$5 above today’s list. 


This manufacturer has the advantage of an estab- 
lished trade which calls for practically every stick of 
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lumber his mill turns out. 
that he is more strongly situated than other producers, 
though it is only fair to say that many of his com- 
petitors are in much the same fix. A part of the hard- 
wood product is turned out by mills that are not 


It is possible, of course, 


equipped with machinery which enables the operator to 
handle the logs to the best possible advantage. ‘The 
position of the owners necessarily is less independent 
than where the plant is able to supply stock manufac- 
tured in a way that meets the requirements of the better 


class of users. Regarded from whatever standpoint may 
be chosen it is difficult to see-anything but a year of 
excellent demand and satisfactory prices ahead of the 
hardwood manufacturing fraternity in whatever sections 
of the country they may be located. 





REFERENDUM VOTE ON METHODS OF HARDWOOD MANUFACTURE ASKED. 


A query propounded by the William H. White Com- 
pany, Boyne City, Mich., is of more than usual interest. 
It is deemed of sufficient importance by the gentleman 
making it to pay for space in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN in which to bring it before lumber manufacturers 
and users. A duplicate of the question given here will 
be found on page 71 of this issue. 

First class in lumber making and selling, attention! 

QUESTION. 

If maple flooring can run two feet and longer by odd 
inches why should 4, 5 and 6 inch bevel siding be trimmed 
back two feet for a 6-inch defect ? 

Why (in the nature of its use, put on over sheathing) 
must it be manufactured in multiples of two feet” 

Send your answers to J. FE. Defebaugh, editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. W. Ll. Waite Company. 

S0YNE Ciry, MicnH., January 11. 


This question may as well be decided or at any rate 
thoroughly discussed now as later. It is one which must 
be adjudicated in some manner and lumber manufac- 
turers and users constitute the court of final resort. 
Many times has the allegation been made that the people 
of this country are the most wasteful of those of any 


nation. This charge has been applied especially to the 
manner in which the timber has been used, yet those who 
criticise customs obtaining in the United States-do not 
take into account the fact that the small economies of 
other countries are impracticable here or that heretofore 
they have been, Conditions are entirely different. 

Of late years increased attention has been devoted to 
the custom of trimming all lumber to even lengths in 
feet and edging boards to even inches. The waste of 
material occasioned by this method in many cases is very 
great. For instance, if a 1x12 board twelve feet long con- 
tains a defect near one end, according to present methods 
the length is reduced two feet, so that by cutting away 
the defect the piece of lumber may be put into a 
higher grade. The loss occasioned by this method is 
made up to the manufacturer by the increase in the 
value of the product. The loss in board feet is 1624 
percent. If such a board should be trimmed to eleven 
feet the loss would be only 81; percent. 

Lumber manufacturers and users, however, have been 
educated to the production and use of lumber of even 
feet lengths. The most notable exception is in end 


matched flooring and this is about the only concession 
that has been made except on dimension stock for fu 
niture and vehicle manufacturers, car sills and framing, 
Which are cut in accordance with specifications supplied 
by the users. 

One of the great advantages of even feet length mate 
rial and one to which the trade will cling for a time 
at least is that by its use it is much easier to compute 
the contents of any one piece or any number of pieces, 
Every retail dealer and every carpenter knows how many 
board feet there are in 1x8, 12, 14 or 16 feet long, but if 
the pieces were cut 13 feet, 13 feet’ 6 inches, 15 feet 
or other odd feet lengths some trouble would be in 
volved in ascertaining the number of ‘board feet each 
piece contained. Much of the machinery used has been 
constructed on the principle that all lumber is cut even 
inches in width and even feet in length and a reform 
would require many changes at the mill. 

Whether or not the inconveniences are great enough 
to outweigh the benefits and the saving in material is 
the question in regard to which lumbermen of the coun- 
try now are called upon to express opinions. 





YELLOW PINE, ITS USES 


‘*Oue of the classies’’ aptly describes a paper read 
hy Robert Fullerton before the Southern Lumber Man- 
ufaeturers’ Association at its sixteenth annual meet- 
ing, held in New Orleans this week. The author of 
this treatise speaks from the vantage ground of 
knowledge the result of personal experience and wide 
observation. The result is a vivid pen picture of the 
yellow pine industry that should hold the attention 
of timber holder, manufacturer and user. The picture 
is not entirely a pleasant one to look upon, as it shows 
this giant member of the lumber family to possess 
or to have possessed many weaknesses and gives a 
glimpse of a past filled with ignorance, superstition 
and a lack of self assertion and self appreciation. 

One of the more forceful points made is that lack 
ef eonfidence on the part of the manufacturer and 
ignorance as to the methods in which his products 
should be handled created distrust, suspicion in the 
opinion of users and a low opinion of the lumber 
product of the southern pine forests. Confidence, it is 
said, begets confidence and therefore it must follow 
‘*‘as night the day’’ that distrust begets distrust. This 
trait notably has been in evidence in the south and 
only within recent years and coincident with a higher 
appreciation of the value and qualities of southern 
pine by the producer have similar views been held by 
Jumber users, 

Perhaps a majority of the inhabitants of this goun- 
try ean trace their ancestors back to a land where 
forest growth was held in deep veneration. It is 
strange indeedthat so littie trace of the sentiment in 
which the forests were held by the ancestors of the 
\meriean people is manifested today in any manner. 
\ revival of interest in forest growth on the part of 
the people and more particularly on the part of lum- 
hermen and timber owners has become evident, but it 
is not founded upon old world ideas nor are they re- 
sponsible for it. According to current belief a loyal 
son of Germany intreduced the German carp in Ameri- 

an waters and an Englishman is responsible for the 


AND MANUFACTURE, REVIEWED BY A FRIENDLY CRITIC. 


myriads of sparrows in this country, while a Scotchman 
planted the first thistle, which has multipliéd and over- 
run the country, But when the Englishman or the 
Scotehman or the German hecame interested in lumber- 
ing operations inethods then in vogue were considered 
good enough for practical purposes and no’ thought was 
given to old world opinions and conservatism, largely 
it is true because such methods did not conform to 
existing conditions. 

Mr. Fullerton’s reference to forestry is largely an 
inferential one. He takes up for consideration not 
forestry and its practicability but methods of operat- 
ing and their peculiar weaknesses and defects, which 
are given sledgehammer blows. While the hypercrit- 
ical might find some reasonable ground for objecting to 
some of the statements made they are so strongly 
founded on facts and so fittingly deseribe past and 
present methods that a reasonable being can _ but 
concur in the views expressed. One of the more inter- 
esting of the many pertinent observations and deduc- 
tions made is that pertaining to the fearless disregard 
the manufacturer has shown for correct principles of 
mill construction. While admitting the possibility of 
the existence of model yellow pine saw mills he says 
that many mills are ‘‘fearfully and wonderfully 
made.’’? Were a poli of the lumbermen of the south 
taken the result would be interesting as tending to 
show how many of the mills ‘‘are designed with as 
much economy of floor space as if they were located on 
Broadway or a valuable corner on Canal street.’’ The 
doubtful advantages of economizing floor space are 
then pointed out, among others cited being one in 
which only a watchful cat could pass between the saw 
carriage and the side of the mill. The speaker ad- 
mitted that a narrow log deck might prevent scaler 
and haulup man from sleeping at their posts and 
frankly asserts that at one time he used to think that 
only a mean and stingy man would build a mill so 
short that loafers and strangers could not find standing 
room wherein to ‘‘watch the wheels go ’round and see 


the sawyer work the nigger,’’ but that with others he 
had shown the wonderful ability of becoming used to 
such things, ‘ 

Dry kilus and their misunderstandable attributes of 
compression, ventilation and radiation; power plants 
and the opportunities they give for Sunday and holi 
day pastimes; planing mills and their mismanagement: 
the acceptance of orders for lumber to be shipped im- 
mediately which at the time the order is taken is 
standing in the forest; conditions which make it pos 
sible for commission men and sealpers to sell to retail 
dealers cheaper than can the manufacturer; the special 
messenger traveling salesman who distributes pric¢ 
lists at greater cost than can Uncle Sam’s department 
established for this purpose; the facility with which 
lumber can travel at a snail’s pace en route to cus 
tomer, and many other things pertinent and imper 
tinent to the manufacture, distribution and use of yel 
low pine are given a jolt merely to show that by no 
means has the manufacturer, despite his reasons for 
self satisfaction, perfected his methods so that no 
longer is it necessary for him to strive for improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Fullerton’s address makes interesting reading 
not only but is instructive. Special attention is given 
to the custom of cutting all lumber to even widths in 
inches and even lengths in feet and the observance of 
the practice receives a good natured but nevertheless 
effective condemnation. 

To get the good out of his article it is necessary to 
read it. Considerable attention is given to the past 
and present history of the wood and to pointing out 
the fact that in the effective parlance of today yellow 
pine ‘‘has arrived.’’ Among other noteworthy state 
ments is the one given which appropriately closes this 
review: 

jut yellow pine no longer wanders in the wilderness, 


poor and neglected It has slowly but surely overcome 
prejudice and gained friends and appreciation “The stone 


that the builders rejected has become the chief cornerstone 
in the country.” 





HEMLOCK PRODUCTION AND STOCK ON HAND IN WISCONSIN 


The secretary of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufac- 
turers’ Association, F. E. Worden, of Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, has favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with an ad- 
vance copy of the footings of his compilation of hem- 
lock statistics for 1906. This organization covers prac- 
tically the entire hemlock belt west of Lake Michigan, 
a section which in the last few years has made great 
strides in production and in the organization of the in- 
dustry; but from the report at hand it would seem that 
the top of production has been reached and passed. 
The accompanying large table gives the statistics of lum- 
her eut and stocks on hand, the latter as of December 
1, for 1904 and 1905, together with the mills and the 
gains and losses in each. The statistics, evidently com- 
piled with intelligence and care, are summarized in the 


following brief statement: 





Total Cut, BOSE. occ cvccccvevsccccascsesesceees 806,248,000 
ao. ee RP eT Te COTE eer eT TT ere 751,605,000 
rotal reported on hand December 1, 1904...... 430,490,000 
Total reported on hand December 1, 1905. .....820,779,000 
Number of mills reporting in 1905............ 249 
Number of mills reporting in 1904............ 230 

Additional mills reporting in 1905........... 19 
Lath manufactured in 1905. .........ccccccees 146,873,000 
Lath on hand December 1, 1905............4. 3,006,000 





With a trade never excelled for its magnitude and 
the avidity of the demand shown by the fact that stocks 
on hand decreased during the twelve months over 100,- 


000,000 feet, the cut for 1905 was 54,643,000 less than 
during the previous year. With every inducement to 
manufacture more lumber and with a few more mills 
reported, there was an actual decrease of this large 
amount in production and double that decrease in stocks 
on hand. That is to say, if there had been an increase 
in cut of that quantity instead of a decrease the supply 
would have just about held even with the demand with- 
out reducing stocks. 

The falling off in production was pretty well dis- 
tributed. All the leading districts show a moderate de- 
crease, while the Soo line shows a heavy one; and the 








AND THE UPPER PENINSULA. 


only increases, and they not important, were in eastern- 
central Wisconsin and on the Green Bay shore and in 
the western part of the state. 

lt looks as though the old heavy producing hemlock 
districts of Wisconsin have passed their zenith and are 
on the down grade; still the showing is a large one. A 
lumber production of this minor wood in practically one 
state of 750,000 feet is not to be despised; in fact, it is 
to a considerable extent the hemlock business that has 
maintained the softwood industry of Michigan and Wis- 
consin at as high a point as it is today. The sta- 
tistics by districts follow: 





No. of No. of Lumber on hand 
mills ——Lumber cut—— mills —_— 1905, —_—— ——December 1—— 1905 ~— 
DISTRICT 1904. 1904. 1905. 1905. Gain. Loss. 1904. 1905. Gain. 
Wisconsin Central .......csceoe 50 184,545 175,403 a  wstaxe 9,142 111,095 91,124 . » 
i eee 33 128,227 112,402 ae 15,825 $4,422 Seen 8 86 bh ow 0 
Ashland Division and Ashland P a : . 
Branch C. & N.-W. Ry...... 42 106,866 102,261 4B 2s aw aes 4,605 61.287 39,813 : 
Eastern-central Wisconsin ..... 11 21,733 25,105 lu ey > ee 12,633 15,157 2,524 
Chippewa Valley, Black River ; se i ae 
one ©... Ot: F., Me RE Be <2225% 62,937 74,931 16 11,9904 }# ..... 39,263 55,189 15,926 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault " aie = 
OD, MD 2.000 45.00400020 06% 66,548 23,021 Jae 43,327 27,452 11 127) ww ee 16,825 
Minneapolis and below......... 4 14,900 11,028 o 5. rere SSGS = seve 7.087 
OE nb cian aes we ae eet bos 585,556 524,151 eae eT ? ee ye tT 267.077 
Green Bay Shore.............. 19 102,901 131,6 27 28,789 eee 38,647 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan... 45 117,791 ere 22,027 24,055 
Gram@ totale 2... icccrcooss 230 806,248 751,605 249 44,155 98,798 430,490 329,779 18,450 1 19,161 
Cut Bi: DOGG. coc cc ces swans 751,605 44,155 | 329,779 18,450 
Loss in 1005,....+++00. oe 54,643 54,643 100,711 100,711 
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HOW SHALL CUTOVER HARDWOOD LANDS OF MICHIGAN AND 


4 local journal in a Michigan lumber town in a 





I rn county, while exulting in the enterprise that 
ha duced the erection of mills, extensive purchases 
ot ber lands and the building of railronds into the 
forests for bringing iogs to the local mills, nevertheless 
deplores the effect that such developments will have in 
swe ping away the forests until the region eventually 
will become a treeless waste. But it takes consolation 
from the prospect that its town will thrive under the 

luen of tl industries that the Jumbermen will 


trate there, the benefits of which will be realized 
by the present gene ration, while the generation to follow 
: ave to make the best it can of the denuded coun 
trv. Here is stoieal satisfaction with present good 
led with a kind of resignation to a future evil 
annot be averted. That is human nature; we pity 
that come upon others while we selfishly clutch 
benefit we can get without much regard to the 
sufferings of others that we think are inevitable. 
In respect to the sweeping away of the forests by the 


lumbermen of Michigan and Wisconsin, under the pres- 
ent-day method of operations, we might as well make up 
minds that there will be no sparing ot the tree by 

t W Iman until the last merchantable stick has been 
t It is the policy of all the Jarge timber holders in 
those states to scrape their lands of all timber that can 
rned into money. They have bought the land for 

it purpose. No amount of sentiment or forestry 
ent can prevent this. A fee simple to land 

With it the right to the use of all the resources 

it bears on the surface or that can be dug from 
beneath the surface. To the lumbermen with lands and 
mills the timber represents all the money that can be 


it of it, and they want it as rapidly as the con- 
ting process will permit. The ripe timber is depre- 
yx and should be cut anyway; the growing timber 

be sold and the money therefor is wanted fer the 





present generation rather than as an asset for those 
g after. Most lumbermen have financial responsi- 
ties that must be met as they go along, and standing 
ber must be sacrificed to meet such exigencies, 
Besides, all large holders of timber in Michienn and 
Wisconsin are tuxed by the counties in which their lands 
for roads, bridges, county buildings and _— school- 
ses The few scattered settlers who have the voting 
r do not fail to saddle all possible taxes on the big 
land owners. aturally the latter want to cut their 
timber as rapidly as the market will justify, sell their 
denuded lands for what thev can get for them and thus 
ge from under the constantly accumulating load of 
lo . That is all we have a right to expect 
froin tl umbermen who are in the business for all they 
in get out of it. 
Yet there is a feature about this land scraping process 


that is a serious one as a consideration for the future. 
The area that has fallen into the ownership of lumber- 
men in the northern parts of the states named is largely 
covered with hardwood forest, and therefore adapted to 
agriculture. The lumbermen have been able to buy it 
up in large tracts because they have had the means. 
Much of it was acquired when timber land was out in 
the far wilderness and nobody wanted it but lumbermen. 
Much was taken over from railroad grants, much other 
from the general government, the state and eastern uni- 
versities, school grants ete. It originally was bought 
for the pine that steed on it and the hardwooded por- 
tious were not taken into account. In that day there 
were very tew settlers. The older Jumbermen, who had 
secured large holdings of land for the pine, never 
dreamed that they or their sons would ever operate in 
hemlock and hardwoods. But in time these forest re- 
sources reached a market value and began to be con- 
verted ivto salable product. 

When this development came about hemlock and the 
hardwoods began to have a stumpage value, which enor- 
mously enhanced the acreage price of the Jands, to such 
an extent in tact that these who wanted parcels for con- 
version into farms could not afford to buy. Even if the 
farmers had wanted to purchase untouched timber areas 
the lumbermen would not sell until they had cut off the 
timber. Ilence the condition is and has been for several 
yes that nearly all the farm lands ino nerthern Mich- 
gan and Wisconsin have been stripped of merchantable 
timber and about all the farmer has on the Jand when 
he purchases is a lot of rejected stuff and a waste of 
brush. He also has to pay good prices for these de- 
nuded lands—s$!0 to $20 an acre, according to location 
and the amount of firewood that may remain. 

Large areas of these cutover lands are in the hands 
of real estate operators who are extensively advertising 
them, and a considerable number of wouldbe farmers are 
purchasing forty, eighty and 160 acre tracts. All the 
cutover Innds fit for cultivation will be settled within 
a few years, but the greater area will be practically 
Without other timber than that which will develop out 
of the brushwood that is springing up rapidly; for 
it is a country with great adaptability to tree growth. 

The majority of lumbermen who own large tracts 
of hardwood timber land in the states named refuse to 
sell tracts to farmers without reserving the timber which 
they cut off before the very eyes of the land buyer; a 
contract fulfillment that imust make the settler miserable 
with envy. But the timber has one price and the stripped 
land another, and the farmer buys only the soil and 
not the woods, 

All this presents rather a dubious view from the farm- 
er’s standpoint. But it has its advantages. The lum- 
berman opens vp the country with highways and rail- 


WISCONSIN BE REAFFORESTED ? 


ways. Ile bnilds towns and makes home markets for 
the tarmers’ products. The lumbermen’s taxes build 
the schoclhouses, county buildings and bridges. The 
Jumbermen furnish the farmer with work at good wages 
during the winter and in the mills all the year round 
in many instances. They, in fact, introduce all the ad- 
vantages of civilization and a settled community in 
regions that but for them would have remained a howl- 
ing wilderness for many ycars. The fact that the lum- 
bermen have invaded snd opened up the vast forested 
areas has given the landless the opportunity of going 
in and possessing the land after the timber has been 
cut offi. Moreover, the farmer has had his land cleared 
for him. Instead of having to cut away the heavy 
forest growth he can go directly on to the denuded land 
and, after a comparatively light effort, can prepare it 
for crops or grazing and begin to realize a good living 
the first or second year. It was not so with the old 
pioneers in the woods of Ohio, Indiana and southern 
Michigan, who had to eut down the heavy timber and 
burn it in windrows of bush and log heaps before 
they could raise a crop, 

What about the deforested areas that will be the 
inevitable result of lumber operations in northern Micbi- 
gan and Wisconsin? Lands left to grow up to brush 
will again be reafforested with second growth sufficient 
to furnish firewood, with some merchantable timber as 
well, Any one can see how this second growth is over- 
spreading denuded lands in Wisconsin, and considerably 
in Michigan. When farmers purchase such lands they 
can preserve enough to furnish themselves with fuel, 
posts ete. for all time to come. Farmers who buy land 
cut over recently can reserve a suflicient acreage of 
brush covered land for a wood supply that will develop 
in a very few years. Thus the case is not hopeless. The 
denuded Jands of the north can be redeemed in this way. 
It there is to be any education in forestry methods 
it should be applied particularly to the teaching of the 
farmers how to develop their bushwood into available 
second growth timber. Here is work for the agri- 
cultural colleges and the forestry associations that 
will do more good than would any amount of effort 
in the direction of convincing lumbermen that they 
should refrain from cutting their timber. This is not 
saying that timber owners for commercial purposes can 
not manage their holdings so as to perpetuate their 
forest resources, as many of them are now doing. But 
without doubt the larger portion of the forested lands 
owned by lumbermen will be cut over in spite of all 
persuasion to do otherwise on the part of the advocates 
of forestry culture and preservation. Denuded lands 
must mainly be reafforested by the men who buy them 
for improvement as farms, and their education along this 
line is engaging the attention of the forest service. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


\ NOTABLE example in private forestry set by the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Tron Company, mentioned in last 
’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is an en- 
couraging sign of the times. This important corpora- 
tion, which owns large traets of land in the upper 
Michigan peninsula, has taken measures to divide its 
ings into districts, putting each in the charge of a 
ester. The Munising district will be the first to be 


ced under this regulation. The company evidently 

s recognized the benefits of systematic forestry as 

eans of preserving and economically using its tim- 

with a view to perpetuating the forest as long as 

possible. May other large timber owners imitate this 
vi sf € xample. 


AT Salt Lake City, Utah, this week, under the aus- 
pices of the Commercial Club of that city, is in prog- 
ress a conference which is of importance to the travel- 
ing public of the entire country. Its purpose is to 
induce American travel and education in American 
institutions before etforts in those directions are un- 
dertaken in foreign countries. Its objects are logical, 
laudable and commendable in every possible way and 
the LUMBERMAN is glad to learn that the conference is 
using some of the ammunition which it has supplied 
in recent issues and which it stands ready to supple- 
ment in behalf of the movement in any way in its 
power. 


DURING 1905 merchandise exports from the United 
States amounted to a valuation of $1,626,962,343 and 
imports to $1,179,358,846. To these movements should 
be added the exports and imports of silver, which 
is counted as a commodity though it is given a separate 
place in the government statistics. Exports of mer- 
chandise and silver together amounted to a valuation of 
$1,684,475,443 and the imports of merchandise and sil- 
ver amounted to $1,212,251,042. Thus a balance ap- 
pears in favor of the United States of $469,224,403. 


THIS has been a remarkable winter. In northern 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota the snow has been 
too deep for successful logging and in some instances 
operators have abandoned work until spring on that 
account. The central sections of the middle west have 
not seen snow enough to slip a sled. As a general 
thing operators are managing to do a full winter’s job 
in the woods and the result is likely to be an average 
input of logs as inputs go in these later years of 
stumpage decline, 


DR. C, A, SCHENCK, in his speech at the Louisville 
hardwood convention last week, threw down this chal- 
lenge: ‘*Tell me of any man who has ever lost money 
who put his faith in the future value of timber!’’ 
The long array of great estates that have accumu- 
lated as a result of faith in timber values accentuates 
the foree of Dr. Schenck’s challenge. A tract of tim- 
ber well bought and well keld is like money at eom- 
pound interest, 

TIMBER LANDS in the northern peninsula that 
ten years ago could have been bought for $5 an acre 
cannot be purchased now for $25 an acre. This ob- 
servation applies to hardwood and hemlock lands. The 
land now is valued for the timber on it—timber that 
a few years ago had no appreciable value. 


RECEIPTS of lumber in Chicago up to January 20, 
this year, exceeded receipts to a corresponding time 
last year by 27,677,000 feet on a total of 89,841,000 
feet. During the same time a small comparative fall- 
ing off in shingle receipts was experienced. 


IT BEGINS to look as if the hardwoods were to 
have their innings during 1906. Continued wet 
weather in the south has made it impossible to get a 
full supply of logs to the mills. Well informed men 
in St. Louis, Cairo and Memphis think that the de- 
mand for dry stock begins to show that the supply 
is running low and that before long there must be 
sharp advances of prices and an urgent call like that 
for yellow pine. 


CHICAGO wholesale dealers’ large winter trade 
shows the advantage derived by the accumulation of 
ample stocks. Chicago dealers, as did others at lake 
wholesale points last season, spared no effort in get- 
ting together good stocks. In this time of stress for 
lumber, when deliveries from mill points are slow, 
the wholesale yard dealers get their reward. They 
have the lumber and all sorts of consumers know 
where they can get supplies and be sure of receiving 
them promptly, if the stock does come high. 


THE cause of education in practical forestry at the 
Yale Forest School has received this week an added 
boom and, at their conventions, the indorsement which 
it was inevitable it would have at the hands of intelli- 
gent lumbermen, These took the form of formal reso- 


lutions of indorsement and the more practical one of 
individual contributions to the proposed chair ranging 
from $50 to $1,000. 

THE last two weeks, and the current week especially, 
have been characterized by a plethora of lumbermen’s 
conventions north, south, east and west. These would 
have taxed beyond its possibilities the resources of any 
trade journal less well equipped than is the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. On other pages will be found exhaustive 
reports of all the conventions held during this week, 
while the machinery of the greatest trade journal on 
earth goes on smoothly and undisturbed by the pressure 
on its forces. 

ONE instance of ocular demonstration is worth 100 
of intangible argument, as has been shown during this 
year in various cities throughout the country and this 
week by reports at the meeting of the Southern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association on the exhibit of this 
organization of yellow pine as a finish. Into the minds 
of doubting ones is being hammered every day the ines- 
timable value of proper advertising, of which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is eastly the foremost exponent. 


MORE YELLOW PINE lumber was used for build- 
ing purposes in the middle south during 1905 than ever 
before in a year and this winter’s consumption is un- 
precedented. The call mainly is for coarse stock—com- 
mon and cull—the upper grades being but little required 
in that part of the country. This home demand is a 
great boon to the manufacturers, as it enabies them to 
work off- their coarse stock, whereas a few years ago it 
was considered refuse. Verily things are coming toward 
the erstwhile hard pushed southern millman, 


AT VALDOSTA, Georgia, a late report states, con- 
trary to expectations and predictions of lumbermen de- 
mand for yellow pine in that part of the country holds 
up well and prices are advancing rapidly. Car sills that 
sixty days ago could have been bought for $14 to $15 a 
thousand are difficult to é6btain at $17 to $19. The mills 
are full of orders and no offer of fancy prices suffices to 
tempt them to overload their producing capacity. The 
greatest demand comes from the railroad and car com- 
panies and, judging from the prices they are paying, 
they are determined to have lumber at any price. The 
dressed stock market is constantly rising, demand for all 
classes of building material for use in the eastern states 
having abated to no appreciable degree. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET—SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN CAMP; 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


Woods work isn’t any snap—guess I needn’t tell you that— 
We ain’t up here fer our health, or no pleasure jaunt or bat; 
Up before the sun is up, in the timber with the morn— 
Woods work isn’t any snap—that’s as sure as you are born. 
But there ain’t no job on earth that’s a snap, if we could 
know ; 

Other jobs look like a cinch just because we think they're so. 
I ain’t no complainin’ cuss, camp inspectin’ lazy loon ; 

I git grub an’ I git sleep—an’ there’s Sunday afternoon. 


Sunday afternoon in camp—-that’s the joyful time fer me; 

(Juite as gaod as well earnt rest nothing else in life kin be. 

Ibinner underneath your belt, sun a-shinin’ from the west— 

That’s the time to stretch yourself an’ just set an’ rest an’ 
rest. 

An’, while you’re a-settin’ there, how the sunshine warms 
you through— 

Mrives the winter from your bones, drives away your thoughts 
o’ blue. 

Some folks talk about the stars, some folks sing about the 
moon; 


Give to me the westward sun on a Sunday afternoon. 


On a Sunday afternoon time don’t count for very much; 

You just set there dreamin’ things, dreamin’ things to beat 
the Dutch. 

Seems there ain’t no worid but this—-just the snow an’ sky. 
an’ sun 

Seems the lumber camp's your world, an’ there ain’t no 
other one. 

You fergit that there’s a town, plumb fergit all care and 
strife, 

An’ you draw long breaths of air an’ you say “Well, this 
is life!” 

Ev'ry rustle of the pines, ev'ry whisper, seems in tune, 

An’ your little world is bright on a Sunday afternoon. 


On a Sunday afternoon you kin set outside an’ read 

How the fellahs in the world down the river way “succeed,” 

Hlow they grapple throat an’ throat, how they fight the fight 
fer bread 

Mighty poor in happiness but they’re “worth a million” dead. 

Those poor devils think they're rich, people call ’em wealthy 
men ; 

tut they'd give their hoarded wealth just to live life o’er 
again. 

In December days they long for the sunny days of June, 

lor they never know the peace of a Sunday afternoon. 


On a Sunday afternoon then the paper that you hold, 

While you read an’ think an’ dream, like as not is two weeks 
old. 

You are rusty on your dates, calendars you never see; 

An’ you measure spring an’ fall by the sap that’s in the 
tree. 

Almanacs an’ calendars are the handiwork of men, 











“You kin set outside and read.” 


THE MAGIC OF THE MOON. 


But the men who made the things cannot turn ‘em back 
again, 

I don’t know who named the month, called it March or called 
it June; 


But one thing I know fer sure—God made Sunday a/ternoon, 


THE MAGIC OF THE MOON. 
Sometimes I doubt; sometimes, when heartstrings ache, 
I look in vain through all the world for cheer; 
The sun's last rays the westward sky forsake 
And, east or west, the road is dark and drear. 


Aione I wander in the starless night, 
The clouds of hate and wrong enwrap my soul; 
And I am weary of the endless fight 


And I would seek no more to find the goal. 


For what is life, that man should break his heart 
By living it? And what, yea what, is death? 

What holds the world that we should dread to part 
Irom bread begrudged, from pain and labored breath? 


As hungry 
The gladsome 


wolves await the pilgrim’s end, 

shall fail and die, 
steps attend, 

The mind's gray wolves that wait for such as I. 


hour when he 
Dark theughts upon my weary 


Then o’er the woced there mounts a perfect orb, 
A stately queen, the mistress of the night; 
And her 


And bathe the hidden way 


bright rays the skulking shades absorb 
in floods of light. 


The river chill with heaven's glow is 
And, far 
Across a land new-featured and transformed 
A path of silver leads to brighter dawn. 


warmed 
ahead, a beacon beckons on; 


The way of peace is opened unto me 
And, on my brow, I feel a tender kiss. 
*T is not the stern, gray world it seems to be— 


It is the fairy wor'd it really is. 





PROPOSED REDUCTION IN FREIGHT RATES IN TEXAS BEFORE THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


AusTIN, TEX., Jan. 19.—The proposition to reduce 
the freight rates on lumber in Texas was exhaustively 
considered at a publie hearing before the railroad 
commission, occupying the last three days. The mat- 
ter was taken under advisement by the commission, 
but from the testimony adduced at the hearing it is 
believed that the present rates will not be disturbed. 
Rates on lumber in Texas are based on what is known 
as the blanket system. The new schedule proposed by 
the commission abolishes this system and places the 
rates upon a mileage basis. The change would mean 
a reduction of existing rates amounting to about 20 
percent. The railroads naturally were here in full 
force and opposed the change. Many of the large 
uinber manufacturers also signified their opposition 
to any change being made. 

Many interesting facts were brought to light con- 
erning the general lumber situation as regards rail- 
oad rates in the consideration of the proposition. 

Those who protested against any change in rates 
ere the Trinity Lumber Company, M. T. Jones Lum- 
er Company, Continental Lumber Company, J. W. 
ink Lumber Company, Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 
any, Emporia Lumber Company, Industrial Lumber 
ompany, W. H. Knox, of Livingston, Keith Lumber 
ompany and others. 

Captain Farley, the instigator of the move for 
evision, said that the roads have a rate of 16 cents 
rom Orange to Dallas, a distance of about 300 miles. 
le thought the railroads, in view of this fact, could 
ot well object to the proposed reduction. He sub- 
iitted a proposed tariff which he asked the commis- 
ion to consider. It placed the maximum at 12% 
ents. He gave comparisons of the rates in Iowa, 
\rkansas, Missouri, Illinois and other states with the 


'exas rates, with the view of showing that the rates. 


n this state are exorbitant. 

Commissioner Mayfield questioned the statement of 
aptain Farley that there was a rate of 21% cents 
nside the common point territory on lumber in Texas. 
Captain Farley replied that he thought he could 
nd such a tariff and that he would do so when the 
iicaring has adjourned. He read a comparative state- 
ment of the gross earnings of Texas railroads and 
hose of Illinois, Missouri, Georgia and other states 
or the purpose of showing that Texas earnings ex- 
eded those of many of the outside lines. 

R. C. Fyfe, assistant general freight agent of the 
otton Belt, said that Captain Farley was particular 
to give the very lowest local rates on lumber in lowa 
nd in Missouri. The rates in Minnesota run from 3 
cents to 30 cents at 500 miles. He quoted lumber 
prices showing the advances that have been made. 
"he last reduction of the lumber rate was made in 
1901. He cited that it was on lumber that the ad- 
vance of prices has been made since then. ‘‘I know 
the millmen will put up the prices a little bit higher,’’ 
he said. He had talked to a number of millmen and 
they had told him that they could not come to Austin 
and oppose the proposed reduction, although they were 
not in favor of the proposition. He said millmen had 
told him that if the rate should be reduced 6 cents 
they might have to give the third man 1 cent of it. 

W. L. Womack, a lumber manufacturer of Houston, 
testified that he was opposed to any change being 
made in the present basis of rates. About 80 percent 
of his company’s lumber is shipped outside of the 
State. He considered the present adjustment of rates, 








state and interstate, right and fair. ‘‘I know that 
if the proposed reduction should be made the con- 
sumer will not get the benefit,’’? he said. The rate to 
San Angelo from some of his mills is 1744 cents, but 
he selis Jumber there on the 20-cent rate. This is be- 
cause no other mills can compete with his company 
for that business. Texas produced about 1,200,000,000 
feet of lumber last year. The monthly production in 
Texas is about 100,000,000 to 125,000,000 feet. 

‘“‘You say that if a reduction in lumber is made 
the consumer would not get the benefit of it?’’ Cap- 
tain Farley asked. 

‘‘That is mighty near a cinch,’? Mr. Womack re- 
plied. ‘‘We oppose any change in lumber rates in 
Texas today because the railroads have given us low 
rates, basing rates to interstate points, which allows 
us to compete with outside mills. If the Texas rates 
should be reduced and the interstate rates increased 
we would be unable to dispose of our surplus product 
and would therefore have to curtail our operations.’’ 

‘“So far as the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is concerned, it has nothing to do with 
making prices,’’ witness said. ‘‘We and many others 
are members of the association. It is a credit and in- 
specting organization. It publishes a rate book and 
covers all lumber consuming territory. It is not 
formed for the purpose of controlling the market.’’ 

Commissioner Colquitt asked Mr. Fyfe why his road 
could haul lumber outside of the state for 1,000 miles 
on a basis of 16 cents and in Texas the haul to maxi- 
mum territory was 18%4 cents. 

Mr. Fyfe replied that the Cotton Belt got very little 
haul out of the interstate business. The 16-cent basis 
was put in to meet competitive conditions in other 
producing territories. He said that lands in eastern 
Texas which were a few years ago considered worth- 
less after the timber had been cut off are selling for 
$3 to $1§ an acre. The proposed reduction of lumber 
would affect about 20 percent of the Cotton Belt’s 
total lumber tonnage. In many instances the Cotton 
Belt gets as much or more division out of interstate 
business than out of state business. ‘‘We have 
very few points on our line taking the 18% cents 
rate today,’’ Mr. Fyfe continued. 

When the afternoon session opened Mr. Womack 
presented the commission with copies of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the lumber newspaper published in Chi- 
cago, containing important information in regard to 
lumber shipments and that industry in general. He 
said the complaint of the millmen is that they cannot 
get railroad cars in which to ship their lumber. His 
company is short about 60 percent in equipment to 
handle its output. What the lumber mills want is 
ears, not a reduction of rates. He said his company 
was behind 400 to 700 cars right now. Yellow pine 
timber land has been increased in price from $2.50 to 
$12 and $15 an acre within a few years. The low 
grade and short lumber has got to find a market out 
of Texas. The International Harvester Company buys 
millions of feet of No. 2 lumber every year. 

Mr. Womack said that the time is coming fast when 
lumber used in the United States will have to come 
from Mexico. He placed Captain Farley on the stand 
and asked him a number of questions as to the amount 
of yellow pine lumber used in other states. 

Captain Farley could answer none of the questions. 
He said that he had no means of knowing the infor- 
mation desired by Mr. Womack, 


8. L. French, a lumberman of Dallas, said the people 
of northeastern Texas wanted as cheap rates as the 
southeastern Texas milimen. He asked that whatever 
adjustment of made be done in 
northeastern Texas mills. He said that the consumer 
in Dallas gets the benefit of all reductions in rates, 
Dallas has eighteen yards and competition is close. 
The lumber yards of Dallas are not making 10 percent 
profit on their He pointed out the different 
handicap conditions under which the northeastern 
Texas mills operate. Said Mr. French: 


rates is fairness to 


sales. 


I don’t think there is any trust, although prices are 
pretty much the same. I think the prices are based on 
supply and demand I do not believe that if the rates are 
reduced the millmen would get it all, nor do I think the 
retailer or the consumer would get it all. It would be 
divided up between them We take advantages that other 
people don’t know of When lumber goes down we don't 
say anything about it, but if the price goes up we promptly 
let the retailer know it. 

The only instance I know of where a consumer got the 
benefit of freight rates was in the ox cart days, when a 
merchant of Lockhart carted some salt from Port Lavaca 
in good weather when the wagon rate was low. He sold 
this salt at $1.50 per sack. He brought another lot of salt 
up from Port Lavaca when the weather was bad and the 
Wagon rate was high. That which he brought up in good 
weather still sold for $1.50 a sack and that which he 
brought up in bad weather was sold for $4.50 a sack. 


Frank Bonner, general manager of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company, was the next witness. He estimated 
that about $75,000,000 is invested in mills and timber 
in southeastern Texas. He said he had given the pro- 





posed reduction considerable thought. He said his 
company was interested in an equitable system of 
rates. He thought the present time inopportune for a 


reduction. Lumbermen, dealers and 
prosperous and the railroads are not getting their 
share of this prosperity. The efficiency of service of 
railroads would be impaired by a reduction of the 
rates. If the proposed rates are established the mat- 
ter of claims would be very much increased. What- 
ever rates were put in he is anxious to see an equitable 
blanket system. The element of risk in transportation 
railroads must figure on and that risk has grown larger 
as lumber has advanced. About 4,000 men are on the 
Kirby Lumber Company’s payroll. The great lumber 
markets of the country are the cities and the larger 
towns, especially in Texas. He thought that the 16- 
cent rate to Cairo, Ill., should not be compared to the 
Texas rate. Hardwood ties are selling for 40 cents 
each; in 1894 they sold for about 27 cents. Mr. Bon- 
ner said the cost of lumber does not affect the cost of 
erecting a building. He said that the lumber that 
goes into the average residence is not 20 percent of the 
cost of a building. The cost of manufacturing lumber 
today is about 30 percent more than it was six or 
seven years ago. This increase of cost is made up in 
labor and feedstuff. The increased cost of stumpage 
is in addition to the 30 percent. 


consumers are 
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Contracts for mill cuts being made this winter 
show the advance in values in a more definite way than 
do the yard price lists. Cases are on record where mill 
cuts have been sold this season, to the same parties who 
bought them last season, at an advance of from $1 to $2 
a thousand for northern product. Such instances demon- 
strate not only the strength of the market but the faith 
of the wholesaler in the maintenance of values through- 
out the season. 
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THE EDITOR'S TRIP TO THE LAND OF THE MONTEZUMAS. 


Palace of the Ruler of Mexico—The Strong Character at the Head of the Republic—Beauty in Arboreal 
Growth—Mesquite, a Peculiar Mexican Product—An American View of the Native Timber— 
Retail Trade at the Capital—Price List in the Original. 


XX VII.—Mexico’s White House. 


Nit of the most interesting spots vis 
ited on our entire tour was the 
Castle of Chapultepec, the White 
Ilouse of Mexico, for it isthe home 
of the president of the United 
Mexican States. Popular tradition, 
which has fair confirmation, de 
clares that it was the home of the 
Montezumas and the site of their 
pleasure grounds, Construction on 

the modern palace and 

wis started in 1785 and for years 
they remained in an unfinished 

Krom 1822 the castle 

was used as a military fortress and 

each ruler of the country has added 
to its magnificence. 

The site of the presidential pal 
ace, where also is located the na 


grounds 


condition, 





tional military academy, is ideal. Chapultepee is 
an isolated rocky mound 150) feet in’ hight and 
is two miles southwest of the vity. It is reached hy 


i winding carriage road on one side and a steep foot 
path on another, nud the view obtained from it is superb, 
Cities and sprend out below, with — the 
picturesque City of Mexico in front. In the distance are 
the sheltering mountains, the field of Churubusco and 
capped peaks of Popocatapetl and 
Ixtaccihuutl and nearer is the battle ground of Molino 
del Rey. Tall cypress trees, singly, in small groups and 
in groves, dot the landseape in all directions. Chapulte- 
vee was the scene of one of the decisive battles of the 
Mexican war, wherein cadets from the military academy 
fought with a desperation and courage that are justly 


’ 
Villages are 
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historical, 

from the first quarter of the eighteenth century prac- 
tically until this date the official oceupants of the Castle 
of Chapultepee have added to the appointments and 
furnishings of the palace, and its interior was enthu- 
siasticaully described by our guides as of regal magnifi- 
cence, 2 description which we were willing to confirm. 
Some of the luxurious decorations is due to the unfor 
tunate Empress Carlotta, though but little of her in- 
fluence appears, as the castle throughout is indicative 
generally of the republie only. Days may profitably be 
spent by the esthetically inclined in viewing the hand- 
some and handsomely furnished apartments, while the 
erounds and the view afforded from the castle would 
detain the artist for months. 


XXVIII.—The Ruler of Mexico. 


This is the home of Porfirio Diaz, once an ineconspicu 
ous oflicer of the Mexican army, since 1884 uninter- 
ruptedly president of the United Mexican States. Por- 
firio Diax was. born in Oaxaca in September, 1830, and 
after receiving a classical education began studying law, 
which he abandoned for the pursuit of arms when the 
le with the United States began. 


strugg Through this he 
served until the conclusion of peace, when he began 


the practice of law. He took a conspicuous part in 
the revolution of 1854 and was a commanding officer in 
the struggle with the French invaders, during which 
he was taken prisoner, but afterwards escaped. In bat- 
le with Maximilian’s troops he was foreed to surrender 
in 1865, but two vears later he besieged and captured 
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CASTLE OF CHAPULTEPEC, TIOME 


Puebla and then marched on Mexico City, which st 
rendered to him in June, 1867. On the reéstablishment 
of the republic he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the presidency, In 1872 and 1876 he Jed revolutions 
against the government and after three severe buttles 
occupied the capital in the Jatter year. He was elected 
president in 1877 to fill the unexpired term of the fugi- 
tive president Lerdo, but was ineligible to succeed him 
self. He became chief justice of the supreme court and 
was later elected governor, and in 1884, the legal disa- 
bility having been removed, he was chosen president of 
the country, an office which he has occupied continuously 
since, 

rhe progress and prospe rity of Mexico are due to 
Porfirio Diaz more than to any other man or set of 
men. Of him it is said that ‘‘he made modern Mex 
ico,’’? lifting it far above the other Latin republics and 
giving it its standing as a nation. THis sixth term ex 
pired in November, 1904, when he was reélected again. 

XXIX.—The Big Trees of Chapultepec. 

Throughout our journey, and more specifically where 
the forest growth was visible, my attention was at- 
tracted to dense and altitudinous groves of what was 
denominated variously as cedar and cypress, though a 
cursory examination of the lumber produced from it 
seemed to indicate that it was a fair representation of 
the eedar growth of the United States. These trees 
were prominently in evidence around the beautiful 
national capitol of Chapultepec. The accompanying 
illustration is a fair representation of the growth and 
obviously this particular grove, as were many others, 
was the result of artificial planting. 

Irom the days of the researches of Humboldt and 
Prescott to the hasty investigations of latter day tour 
ists everywhere have been found in Old Mexico evi- 
denees ot a high state of civilization of prehistoric 
times. A minor evidence is seen in the Jandseape 


gardening, of which the old timers of the country had 





HEAVY FOREST GROWTH AROUND THE CASTLE OF CHAPULTEPEC, 


FF THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO, 

Some of 
these groups of big trees form examples of sylvan mag 
nificence. The trees come as near rivaling in size the 
big trees of the Pacific coast of the United States as 
does any arboreal growth upon this continent. The 
artistie eye delights in them and the commercial mind 
contemplates them with visions of vast practical possi 
bilities. Everywhere they form vistas of forestal 
beauty and are a source of delight to all visitors to 
Old Mexico. 


XXX.—Something About Mesquite. 


rom the northern viewpoint, in some respects Mexico 
a land of contradictions. This was found in the 
answer to the statement which we heard frequently in 
some parts of the country—‘where they climb fo: 
water and dig for wood.’’ In some of the arid or 
semiarid portions of the country the one available water 
supply is found high up on the mountain sides and the 
fuel is found in the roots of the mesquite, which are 
obtained by digging. In Mexico and in going through 
Texas and returning through that state I found con- 
siderable dependence for certain utilitarian purposes 
upon mesquite timber. In certain sections of Mexico 
particularly it is used extensively as fuel, supplemented 
oceasionally by serub oak; but it is considered a very 
valuable resource and in certain portions of Texas it 
grows to a considerable hight and becomes a resort for 
cattle for shade during the extreme hot weather, where 
the growth covers areas of considerable extent. 

It has been claimed by scientists for several years 
that the mesquite timber which covers a vast area of 
uncultivated country in southwestern Texas and northern 
Mexico contains many valuable properties and _ that 
these forests should be made a profitable source of 
revenue to their owners. ‘The spread of the mesquite 
forests has been very rapid. Many of the older citizens 
remember when not a mesquite tree was to be seen west 
of San Antonio; now a dense growth of small timber 
extends for a distance of 300 miles west of that place 
and covers all northern Mexico. The forests of these 
trees occupy what formerly was a treeless prairie. To 
the spread of the mesquite throughout this region is 
believed to be due the remarkable change that gradually 
has been wrought in the seasons. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago the rainfall in southwestern Texas was so 
light that no attempt was made to grow corn, cotton 
or other crops without irrigation. Of late years the 
rainfall has been abundant and good crops are raised. 
A wonderful transformation of the country is a result 
of this changed condition. 


an intelligent idea, put to as intelligent use. 


is 
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XXXI.—Valuable Tanning Material. 


In favored localities the mesquite grows into a 
tree which may be sawed into planks. The wood takes 
a beautiful polish and resembles mahogany as a fancy 
material for furniture. It has even proved to be a 
durable paving material, as shown by the streets 
and public squares of certain cities paved with mes 
quite blocks, which stand the heaviest traffic and abuse 
and are sound after many years’ usage. - 

As posts for fencing, properly cut, mesquite is a fair 
substitute for cedar. But still another use for the mes- 
quite, taken advantage of, will produce millions of dol- 
lars and be a source of wealth. This is its tanning 
property, as mesquite is said to be as rich in tannic 
acid as are the best of barks, 

The tan of the mesquite wood is peculiar and dif- 
ferent from the tan of ordinary materials in its opera- 
tion. The process with barks is from the surface of 
the hides gradually and slowly inward toward the 
center. This is shown by an incision of the hide during 
the process of tanning. The tan of these materials 
strikes through and through the hide promptly, bringing 
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the whole body of hide under the influence of the tan. 
live minutes after the hide is bathed in ooze a section 
of it will show brownish lines, produced by the tan 
in passing through it from surface to surface. 

An important quality of the mesquite wood is that 
it acts with such energy as to hasten the tanning 
process to an early completion. This is of vast value 
in this climate in guarding the hide against decomposi- 
tion. Tannic acid is an active antiseptic and the hide 
is safe from decay whenever pervaded by it. 

There is a question as to how the mesquite wood may 
be reduced so as readily to yield its tan. But this is a 
problem which the ingenious mechanic can solve easily. 
A chipping machine, similar to that used in chipping 
logwood for the extraction of dye, would answer the 
purpose. One was improvised in the United States dur- 
ing the civil war which answered very well, chipping 
about seventy-five bushels of wood in ten hours. In- 
genuity will readily devise a more expeditious way and 
cheaper machine for the purpose. ‘lhe chips, thrown 
into a box or reservoir, are to be steamed and _ boiled 
until the ooze shall have been extracted. 


XXXII.—-Mexican Timber from an American Stand- 
point. 


While we were in Mexico a particular tract, being a 
concession which is the property of the minister of 
finance, Jose Y. Limantour, was being discussed. Several 
parties of American estimators and explorers were in 
the field and their purpose was to see whether the prop- 
erty was desirable as an investment from the standpoint 
of an American Jumberman. Among those who were in 
the field at this time were representatives of E, C. Cros- 
sett, of Davenport, Iowa, and of the Gates people, of 
Arkansas, 

As representative of a large number of timbered 
areas Which are finding their way into the hands of the 
Jumbermen from this side of the Mexican line it may be 
well to give a brief description of this tract. It is 
situated in the Sierra Madre, state of Chihuahua, and 
contains 500,000 acres (a little over 781 square miles). 
The timber is shortleaf yellow pine, is straight, of 
good size for milling purposes and grows to a consid- 
erable hight. An estimate made by a southern states 
expert placed the average to the acre at 5,000 feet of 
merchantable Jumber, or 2,5€0,000,000 feet on the 
entire tract. The country in this district is mountain- 
ous, but not too rough to permit the building of tram 
roads at a reasonable cost. Two large streams run 
through the property which could be used for logging. 

Our trip brought us in touch with the timber on 
this tract at one point, namely, that portion of it 
where the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient railway 
passes through it on its way southwest from Chihua- 
hua. It was here that we entered some of the more 
mountainous districts. Passing one corner of the 
Limantour timber tract we were advised that about 
2,000 men were at work upon the construction of a 
branch of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient which, 
when completed, will extend to a point seventy-three 
miles east of Chihuahua. The course of the Orient 
railway lay right through the tract, about 200,000 
acres of which stretches on one side of the road 
and about 300,000 acres on the other. From the 
standpoint of an investor it seems a very desirable 
property, more especially in view of the railroad con- 
struction work in progress and in contemplation, and, 
further, because of the development of the mining in- 
dustry in this district, which naturally will require a 
considerable amount of timber and lumber. 

Mexican yellow pine is not considered the equal 
of the vellow pine produced in the southern states, 
but it is the best softwood that grows in the repub- 
lie and justifies a market there, if not in the north. 

I have heard sinee that this tract has been sold, 
Sut am not thoroughly acquainted with the facts. 
sut it has been stated to me that $1.25 an acre was 
offered for the property, although I heard it quoted a 
little closer than this and doubtless it could have been 
bought for a dollar an acre cash, possibly a little less 
than that figure. It was a cash proposition, how- 
ever, as those looking after the property were very 
independent on the subject and would not give an 
option to anyone on other than a cash basis. The 
reason for this independence was not hard to find. 
A number of inquiries were made and visitors to the 
tract were numerous, and of course when a man has 
several possible purchasers looking over a tract of 
timber land which he has for sale it is but natural 
that he should hold out pretty stiffly for good terms. 

The largest lumber enterprise started in the state 
is that of the Sierra Madre Land & Lumber Company, 
capitalized at $15,000,000 and promoted by Col. W. 
C. Greene. This concern acquired recently nearly 
3,000,000 acres of land and it already has saw 
mills erected at Dedrick, thirty-five miles from 
Temosachie, the western terminus of the Chihuahua 
& Pacific railroad. The plan of the company is to 
build numerous large saw mills and big manufacturing 
plants at and about Dedrick to supply Mexico, El Paso 
and particularly the great mining region of the south- 
west, especially Cananea, Douglas and Bisbee. To 
this end the Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & Pacifie rail- 
road, controlled by Colonel Greene, is to be extended 
from Nueva Casas Grandes and the company will 
build also from Temosachic to Dedrick. On the lands 
of this company are forests of hemlock and already 
thousands of tons of bark have been gathered await- 
ing machinery for a tanning extract factory which 
no doubt will ke the largest of its kind on the Ameri- 
can continent. 

We had great pleasure in visiting this institution 
and nearly all those interested who had seen the tim- 
ber and been told about the company visited the fac- 


tory and examined the character of the wood which is 
being manufactured from the forests of the Mexico & 
Orient Railroad Company. 


XXXIII.—Retail Business of the City of Mexico. 


I have made some note of yard business in the City 
of Mexico and might go on at considerable length re 
garding it, but will content myself with saying that 
the important feature of the Mexican retail trade is 
the increasing use of American lumber. In the yards 
of the International Lumber Company I found a good 
deal of Texas piling and finish, about 1,500,000 feet of 
flooring and a lot of heavy timbers, some of which 
came from Orange and some from Beaumont. The 
International company handles this Beaumont busi 
ness over the Texas & Gulf railroad, of the com 
pany operating which J. E. Meginn is president. 


to which will prove enlightening to those of my 
friends who are not familiar with the musical tongue 
of the cavaliers. A comparison of values in the repub- 
lie with those obtaining in the States—say at Chicago 

is rather difficult, owing to the fact that the major- 
ity of the items quoted on appear in uncertain meas- 
ures. Lineal feet, meters, square feet and cubic feet 
ure employed and in many eases the widths and thick- 
nesses are not given. Upon the items which are 
quoted on the thousand feet board measure, however, 
it is possible to make some sort of comparison. Tot 
instance, yellow pine in 1, 14%, 2 and 3 inch is quoted 
at $130 Mexican. This would be equivalent to about 
$65 United States currency. Yellow pine of this 
dimension would bring from $19 to $41 in the Chi- 
cago market today. Six by six up to twenty-four 
feet is also quoted at $130, while 6x6—24 and up is 
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COPY OF A PRICE LIST OF MEXICAN LUMBER IN THE NATIVE TONGUE. 


There are akout fifty retail! yards in the City of 
Mexico. Most of them are small and only about half 
a dozen handle much foreign stuff. 


XXXIV.—Mexican Price Lists. 


As a sample of Mexican lumber price lists I secured 
one of the sheets sent out last fall by the Interna- 
tional Lumber Company, which is reproduced in con- 
nection with this article. An English translation of 
this list was embodied in last week’s story, reference 


listed at $135 Mexican. These would be worth re 
snectively from $27 to $28 and $29 to $32 at Chicago. 
The grades in the Mexican list not being given, the 
Chicago prices are for low and high grades of stock of 
these dimensions. It is probable that the Mexican lum- 
ber would sell considerably under the figures brought 
by our own southern pine, but as the Mexican product 
is not used here to any extent the only possible com- 
parison is with shortleaf yellow pine from the southern 
states. J, E. D, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley’s Impressions of the Union Association Annual—Gossip of and with the Participants—Status of Trade as Reflected from 
Many Localities—The Retail Outlook Generally Promising. 


Picked Up in the Lobby. 

Union Association of TLumber 
being an Ohio affair that of the 386 
the meeting held at Cleveland 
last week all were from Ohio towns with the exception 
of 30 from Pennsyvivania, 16 from West Virginia and 4 
from Kentucky. Owing to this Ohio preponderance all 
the towns mentioned in these notes belong in that 
state unless otherwise designated. 

What was Sam Jones with us for, but 
find out it wasn’t preacher Sam, our Sam 
being 2 member of the Belle Vernon Planing Mill Com- 
pany. 

Frank Weichert, of Dayton, says that people pro- 
nounce his name every way. ‘To the man who is un- 
initiated Mr. Weichert is willing to give a lath if he 
will get it right. 

There separate registers for the retail dealers 
and the manufacturers and wholesale dealers and their 


comes So 


famous Dealers 
near 


dealers registered at 


It was asked 
eome to 


were 





WISHTART, OF 


SHARON, PA. 


representatives, and on each the number was 386, a coin- 
cidenee that prebably wouldn’t oecur again in a thou- 
sand 

At a partieular angle Secretary Adams so much re- 
Roosevelt that he has been taken for him. 
Our president has not a mortgage on all the strenuous- 
ness, either, as Mr. Adams has some of it himself. 

A. P. Waterfietd, with the Yellow Poplar Lumber 
Company, said he sold a lot of lumber at the meeting; 
that he didn’t really mean to, but he eouldn’t get 
away from doing it, 

[ patted Henry Sheetz, of Youngstown, on the back 
when he said that his stock is as large as his money 
would reach, Since he stocked up he ean figure a 
profit of $3 a thousand on some of his vellow pine. In 
the spring trade was slow, but since July it showed up 
in fine shape. For two years there have been strikes 
in the mills whieh are now settled, a new rail- 
road is eoming to town and it would take a fortune 
teller to diagnose the business for 1906, Mr. Sheetz ex- 
peets that the dealers of Youngstown may be unable to 
get umber as fast as they can sell it. 

Urbana is a town of 7,000 and here Joe Murphy has 
a shed 84 by 168 feet. It has three floors and an elee- 
trie elevator that bodily lifts a wagonload of lumber to 
its destination in quick time. With this appliance it 
costs $1.50 more to put a carload of lumber on the see- 
ond or third floor than on the first. Yet, beloved, 
haven’t I heard many of you, who have no electric 
elevator, say that it costs you no more money to pile 
on the second deck than on the first? Trade with Mr. 
Murphy has been only fair; notwithstanding the farm- 
ers are rich they did not take to building the past 
year. He pays no attention to the outlook. He says 
he never asks about prospective building. He is cer- 
tain that lumber will be sold every year and he takes 
it as it comes. He has a yard at Covington also. 

Canton has a new big hotel and a new auditorium 
which seats 4,000 that for acoustie qualities Paderew- 
ski ealls the finest musie hall in‘the world. It isn’t 
settled that the next annual convention of the Union 
will go to Canton, but several floating straws point in 
that direction. The association was born in that town, 
next year will be the twenty-fifth anniversary, and 
what more appropriate than that its silver anniversary 
should be held there? F. A. Weaver tells me there 
was a lot of building in Canton last year and that the 
outlook is promising. 

(. E. Mackammon, New Philadelphia, had no ecom- 
plaint to make regarding trade. He thinks that busi- 
ness so cleaned out the sheds and yards that as yet the 
lumber has not been replaced to a large extent. There 
will be considerable building the coming season. I 
have a warm place in my heart for this dealer, as it 
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isn’t every man who, when I visit him, will bring out 
his trotter and race with the electric cars as he did. 
Ile was bound to have something doing in the racing 
Jine and as there was no horse in the town that was 
a circumstance to his he matched him against electric- 
ity and as much as half the time he beat it. 

Up to July 1, A. R. Wishart reports, trade was slow 
in Sharon, Pa., but that now it is good. Soon all the 
steel mills in that vicinity will be in operation. Money 
is easy. Many residences have gone up. Mr. Wishart 
has a big stock, for which he is mighty glad. He is 
buying white pine lath, being unable to get hemlock. 
Cement building blocks are used to a considerable 
extent in his territory. 

For five and a half years R. J. Knapp, of Lodi, was 
superintendent of a home for aged women and January 
| he engaged in the lumber business. This was his 
first meeting and he hopes he can become as jolly as 
the rest of them. 

Three years ago the tin mill in Lisbon closed and 
W. W. Henry says that on that account trade slowed 
up. There are four yards in the town. For the 
coming year there is as yet no special star of promise. 


Colleetions are good, outstanding accounts being 
smaller than ever before. The framing timber is 


hemlock principally. The yellow pine handled comes 
from both North Carolina and Alabama. Nearly all 
the outside finish that is sold at the yards is yellow 
pine, it coming into use on account of the advance of 
poplar. Forty percent of the inside finish is cypress. 
All lath sold is white pine. 

A. C. Davis and E. J. Koos, of Newark, testified in 
unison that business with their respective concerns was 
finer than silk. They went into the winter with heavy 
There will be several big jobs the approaching 
season and when telling me this I know that each was 
thinking that he would try to get his share of them. 

At Tiftin, Laurens Hull says, there has been a good 
trade and stocks are medium. Crops never were better. 
The outlook is encouraging, as also it is at Lima, 
where Mr. Hull is interested in a yard. 

If at the officials’ table at the entertainment at 
the Grays’ armory the dealers saw I was uneasy, 
wriggling around in my chair, it was because Director 
V. K. Dodge, of Lexington, Ky., set me wild telling 
me about his trotting horses. He and his brother own 
a trotting hoss farm and last year they put a 2-year 
old mare, named Lightsome, into the Kentucky futu- 
rity race; she knocked the persimmons, making a mile 
in 2:1414, also the 2-vear old record for the year. She 
won her owners $3,150 and was sold for $6,000. I was 
warmly invited to come to Lexington, which is equiva- 
lent to my going, where I hope to revel among the 
Dodge brothers’ trotters. The trade of Mr. Dodge in 
1905 was the best he has experienced. Tobacco grow- 
ers in the vicinity of Lexington realized a profit of 
4200 an aere. Sinee 1898 Mr. Dodge’s losses have been 
less than 0.4 pereent, which illustrates what kind of 
fellows the Kentuckians are to pay their debts and in- 
cidentally what kind of a collector Mr. Dodge is. 

George H. Woreh, of Versailles, has read the Lum- 
BERMAN twenty-three years and says that if of a 
Sunday he forgets to read the Realm of the Retailer 
his wife reads it to him. She is bound that he shall 
keep on the track. Trade is extra good. Stocks are 
so large that Mr. Worch thinks he could get along 
comfortably for six months without buying more. He 
has a second yard at Sidney, where he is a competitor 
of James Anderson, the retiring president. 

William Wigman, of Pittsburg, Pa., was one of the 
first directors of the association. January 3 he cele- 
brated his golden wedding anniversary, yet a casual 
observer might not say he had been on earth more than 
fifty years. Trade is good, but Mr. Wigman says he 
has to bid low to get business. 

W. W. Wood, Wheeling, W. Va., is having a fine 
trade, but prices are not satisfactory. The dealers cut 
and slash as though their lives depended upon it. 
Mr. Wood handles a good deal of norway and hemlock. 

B. H. Whitney says that trade never was better in 
Toledo, just now it being 25 percent larger than it 
was a year ago. The yards are well stocked with the 
exception of white pine strips and lath. Building per- 
mits for 1905 were double those of the previous year 
and a bow of promise indicates that the end is not yet. 
Two minutes after leaving Mr. Whitney I met the 
Campbell brothers, G. W. and J. H., who compose the 
Campbell Company, of Toledo. G. W. Campbell has 
been vice president :of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Company since its organization. Mr. Campbell 
believes that the Toledo dealers anticipated the ad- 
vanee and stocked up. The outlook, he thinks, is very 
promising. 

If C. C. Coyle, of Galion, had known I was to pass 
through his town the other day he would have been 
down with a grappling hook and pulled me off the 
train. His is a railroad town, with a population of 
10,000, and the poachers get in their work. The out- 
look is bright and collections are easy. Mr. Coyle’s 
company, the Galion Lumber Company, has a mill and 
turns out office fixtures, recently having fitted out a 
bank in black wainut, the lumber that went into the 
job costing $270 a thousand. White pine barn boards 
and norway dimension are handled. 
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C. Earl Jordon, of the Paulding Lumber Company, 
of Paulding, says that the farmers in that vicinity 
have reached a point where they must build. It has 
been a wooded section and the timber largely is gone. 
The company has a saw mill and buys logs which will 
square eight inches. The shed of this concern is 55 by 
280 feet. A spur track runs alongside the shed, on 
this side the structure being a single decker. With the 
exception of a few items the stock is full. On account 
of the price no more white pine is handled. 

Only a few years ago W. F. Fuller, of Ashtabula, 
who was doing a contracting business, seeing the 
riches the yard dealers were piling up, concluded he 
would delve in the gold mine himself, so he bought an 
old barn for $40 which was converted into a shed, an 
old plug of a horse with which to deliver, thus laying 
a foundation for a business that has grown to a most 
satisfactory size. The outlook for a year’s trade never 
was better than now. Mr. Fuller stands for prices and 
harmony. This is a greenhouse center and has acres 
and acres under glass, the business of the florists fur- 
nishing a market for considerable cypress. The port- 
able saw mills in this section dispose of much of their 
output direet to builders. 

In his response to Mr. Prescott’s address of weleome 
IT was glad to hear B. H. Whitney rip the ‘‘self made 
man’? up the back. Some of us are so conceited that 
we show streaks of lunacy. Instead of returning 
thanks to the Almighty for our existence and then 
cre-liting the success we may have achieved to hered- 
ity, environment, opportunity and a will and tastes 
which were latent and therefore natural, we shove our 
noses into the air and tell how we are self made. 

l‘ormer President Anderson believes that the crest 
of prices will be reached in 1906. I have heard others 
express a similar opinion. 

D. A. Wilhelm, of Salem, claims to be the originator 
of the Union association, As events have proved he 
certainly gave birth to a promising child. Mr. Wil- 
helm says that his town is old and substantial, that 
trade varies little from year to year and that the mar- 
gin of profits is continually growing less. 

In Greenwich Hl. L. Wright says that trade last sea- 
son was excellent. It dropped a point at the holidays, 
but is picking up again. There has been no curtailing 
of building on account of the price of material. 

Elated with the condition of business, C. C. Pease, of 
Lorain, was walking so lightly that he would not have 
crushed eggs—the biggest business by 25 percent that 
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his company—the Wood Lumber Company—had ever 
enjoyed, he said. They welcomed the cold snap so 
they could rest. ‘The stock is the largest on record. 

J. K. Haines, of the Ellwood Lumber Company, with 
yards at Ellwood City, Pa., and Ambridge, Pa., re- 
ports that trade at Eliwood City has been dull but is 
improving. The company is well stocked. Ambridge 
is where the immense works of the American Bridge 
Company are located, some facts regarding which you 
learned trom this department when I ‘was touring 
Pennsylvania, if you cared to read it. Mr. Haines has 
had experience in newspaper work, hence it follows 
that he does the lumber business about right. He says 
that prices at wholesale go up so blamed fast that, 
with only two yards to watch, one of them the first he 
knows will be selling at wholesale prices. 

Herman Ricker & Sons have just built a shed at 
Delphos that is 48 by 168 feet; they have another that 
is 22 by 66 and still another 50 by 100, and John, one 
of the sons, says that all the sheds are chock full. 
Trade in 1905 was hardly up to that of the previous 
year, but Mr. Ricker is not disposed to complain, which 
may lead us to think that after all it was pretty good, 
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F. S. Smith, of the Robert Hixon Lumber Company, 
with thirteen yards, and headquarters at Toledo, re- 
ports that at the various yards the consuming public is 
objecting to the price of lumber, but it is too early 
to see whether it will cut any figure in lessening build- 
ing. These yards are principally in the northwestern 
portion of the state, the company starting operations 
a year ago last June. With the fatal number of 
thirteen Mr. Smith says his company must either give 
away a yard or add another to the list, and if the for- 
mer he would as soon give it to me as anybody, which 
highly pleased me, as I have been anxiously waiting to 
become a yard owner on those terms. The company 
went into the winter with good stocks at all points. 
Collections are good, there appearing to he plenty of 
money. It is not so much the price of lumber as it is 
the many advances which have proved detrimental to 
the retail trade, Mr. Smith thinks. For six years from 
1897 Mr. Smith was auditor for the Standard Lumber 
Company, of Dubuque, Iowa, and for a year was with 
the Alexander Lumber Company, of Chicago. 

D. W. Kerr, formerly secretary of the Columbus re- 
tail association, is traveling over Ohio and a part of 
Pennsylvania for R. M. Smith & Co., of Parkersburg, 
W. Va. And let me tell you, Mr. Smith, we missed you 
at this convention. 

Charles C. Thornton, of Granville, has thrown up his 
commission deal and is engaged with the Camp & Hin- 
ton Company, of Lumberton, Miss. Mr. Thornton and 
I were in the Ohio state penitentiary at the same time, 
hence a fellow feeling between us. President Har- 
per of the Chicago University, who died recently, was 
one of Mr. Thornton’s instructors at Denison Univer- 
sity and he savs that the famous edueator was noted 
for giving whales of lessons but that in examinations 
the students got all the that was coming to 
them. A hard worker himself, he evidently thought 
that was the medicine that was good for his boys, and 
he probably was right. 

J. C. Ahrens, secretary of the True & True Company, 
the meeting, quietly dispensing 
from his side pocket the 
10-cent banks which the 
company is giving as sou- 
this year. Fifteen 
or twenty years ago when 
these little banks were put 
on the market dimes were 
hoarded to an extent that 
inconvenienced — trade. I 
have already seen a good 
many who have caught the 
craze again and are laying 
every dime _ that 
into their hands. 
There has also grown up a 
species of gambling, as two 
men who have these dime 
receptacles will bet a dime 
as to which has the larger 
amount in bank. 

Department Superinten- 
dent A. J. Summerville, of the Lumberman’s Mutual 
Insurance Company, made an extended trip to the west 
‘oast and returned carrying so much avoirdupois that 
| looked twice before I knew him. The company is in 
high fettle. It will have a home of its own, having 
hought in Mansfield 2814 acres on which stands a large 
uilding. It is the intention to make the grounds the 
inest in the state. 

I’. D. Torrence, of Xenia—the name that begins with 

and is pronounced as z, Mr. Torrence says—had a 
rood trade the past year. The farmers are doing well 

nd find Jess trouble in collecting than in previous 
Mr. Torrence is called the watchdog of the 
reasury and will earry the funds of the association in 

is pocket another year. 

M. Lawrence, of Marion, thinks that the 
is promising. He is handling some west stock, 
neluding spruce and fir, but it is really an innovation. 
Ir. Lawrence has handled coal as well as lumber, but 
he use of gas has reduced the consumption of coal a 
half. When he was a boy he helped to roll into log 
eaps and burn as fine timber as ever grew out of the 
vround, 

Out of the lumber business as he is, W. E. Miller, 
f Mount Gilead, came ninety miles to attend the meet- 
He says that with his many pleasant acquaint- 
ances he can’t stay away and that he will continue to 
ome to the meetings and read the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. And there is another salt of the earth member 
'f this association—H. D. Henry, of Athens—who prac- 
‘ically has dropped out but who came to see us all once 
Mr. Henry was on the west coast four months 
last year and it is not improbable that he may soon 
make his home there. If he shall I will stake the little 
reputation I have that the west coasters will discover 
that he is a most worthy descendant of Adam. There 
has been a big trade in Athens, Mr. Henry says, with 
an outlook that promises much. The town has 6,000 
inhabitants and has doubled its population in three 
years, 

J. A. Bernower, of Canton, in company with his 
brother Phil recently returned from some health resort, 
both looking in the pink of health. That while he 
lives he is going to enjoy life if he possibly can is an 
axiom that I have heard Mr. Bernower repeat on sev- 
eral occasions. His trade has been good and he will 
be disappointed if there isn’t more of the same kind 
yet to come. A better line of buildings will go up 
this year than last. Last year would have taken the 
premium had not the bank failure tied up a million 
dollars. Farming land in the vicinity of Canton sells 
as high as $200 an acre. For framing timber Mr. Ber- 
nower sells hemlock and norway, but is having so 
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much trouble getting the latter that he will handle 
yellow pine instead. 

N. C. Wilson, of Akron, says that trade has reached 
the high water mark with him. Owing to the mild 
winter weather there has been little letup in business. 
The residences built the past year averaged 50 percent 
higher in value than formerly. I threw up my $4-hat 
when Mr. Wilson said he had raised prices right along 
to contorm to the prices at wholesale, notwithstanding 
that several towns in his section had cut prices to 
beat the band. At this yard hemlock is sold for fram- 
ing and yellow pine for finish and general purposes. 
Nothing except shingles is received from the west 
coast. The manufacturers of Akron are in clover, their 
prosperity touching a high mark. The summer hotel of 
Mr. Wilson, at Long Lake, was filled the past season, 
and as usual the dealers of Akron enjoyed a few fish 
fries there. A few years ago I had the pleasure of 
attending one of these fries and on the way, when 
going from the canal out into the deep, dark lake, I 
trembled in my shoes lest the heavy load of men and 
sin should carry the old boat to the bottom. <A resort 
hotel to cost $200,000 will go up at the lake this year. 
Lucius B. Lyman, of Akron, was seen at the meeting 
the second day and said that the first day he stayed at 
home, expecting little to do, but that he figured four 
bills. His father, A. EK. Lyman, also was at the meet 
ing and for age it would be diffieult to tell which was 
which. 

It would not be surprising if H. H. Sherman, of Col 
linwood, should be the banner republican mayor of the 
state, for the good reason that no republican in any 
other town stood much of a chance for the office. The 
Ohio towns got it into their heads that they didn’t 
want republican mayors for a while. 
country and the crop was 
heen sold at s good price and the growers will be 
obliged to build additional The months in 
which to collect are December, March and April, as it 
is then that the tobacco is brought in. At these times 
of delivery a good deal of cash is paid for the lumber 
that is bought. 

J. W. Hays, of the Lawrence County Lumber Com- 
pany, of New Castle, Pa., tells me that he has given 
up contracting and will confine his business exclusively 
to the retail lumber trade. The steel mills at New 
Castle have received additions and improvements to the 
value of $5,000,000 and consequently will employ many 
more N Hays thinks that the yards of his 
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hands. Mr. 
town are well stocked. 

At Lodi F. E. Snyder looks for a better trade this 
year than he had last. The farmers are prosperous and 
if they want 1,000 feet of lumber the price cuts no 
figure. The stocks in the yards are normal. Mr. Sny- 
der buys the stock he needs regardless of price, which 
he considers the right thing for any retail merchant to 
do. He reads the Realm of the Retailer Sunday after- 
noons if nothing else, he says. ; 

I was asked at least twenty-five times concerning the 
health of the old black cow. If she were like some 
mortals and received the attention she does, her head 
would swell so that she couldn’t get into the barn, and 
then she would have to stay outdoors all winter, which, 
after all, would be a lighter penalty than sometimes 
attaches to the swelled head human. 

a: Ps Moog, of Bryan, Says that properly his busi- 
ness card should read: ‘‘J. A. Moog & Wife.’’ There 
are men, you know, that having seen them once we 
have seen enough of them, but I should not object to 
seeing Mr. Moog cften. Bryan is in Williams county, 
in which operated the notorious band of firebugs seven 
teen of whom were sent to the penitentiary. The town 
has 3,000 population and two yards. Mr. Moog has 
a planing mill, but it is not operated extensively. He 
owns also a saw mill of 10,000 feet capacity. Then 
Mr. Moog went and rounded up his competitor, H. O. 
Stine, of the Stine & Ervin Lumber Company, and they 
talked and acted as neighbors should. Mr. Stine said 
that his business never before was so good as last year 
and that collections are excellent. I made more min- 
utes touching Mr, Stine and his business, but my elbow 
must have been jogged, for [ couldn’t read them to 
save my life. 

Solumbus was well represented. M. J. Bergin re- 
ported the best year he has ever had. The capital city 
of the state is losing its prestige as a low-grade lumber 
market. Onee Mr. Bergin sold No. 2 hemlock at $10, 
but now no No. 2 is handled and he sells twice as much 
No. 1 as he did of No. 2 and at twice the price. In 
December, 1904, he gave an order for twenty carloads 
of yellow pine and it has not yet arrived. New fac- 
tories are going in and the old ones are increasing their 
capacities. A 12-story building was finished recently 
and an office building seventeen stories in hight is 
going up. Mr. Bergin has an idea that this year will 
bring the high wave of our period uf prosperity. He 
thinks that the building and loan associations will 
draw a line on speculative building. Columbus is the 
second wealthiest town of its size in the United States, 
Hartford, Conn., ranking first. Some of its business 
lots are worth $5,000 a front foot. J. E. MeNally said 
that in Columbus the building permits exceeded $5,000,- 
000 in 1905. In percentage of increase it was the 
fourth city in the United States. The outlook is even 
more promising than it was a year ago. Mr. MeNally 
handles no No. 2 hemlock and no lumber from the 
west coast. Everything in beveled siding is 


poplar. W. E. Ewers said that Columbus has 
190,000 population and _ nineteen yards. Mr. 
Ewers does contract work and employs fifty men 


the year around. More than 2,000 permits were issued 


the past year; in former years it was thought that 1,000 
was a good number. Architects say that they are as 
full of plans as they were a year ago. Many fine resi- 
dences will go up in 1906. Of the woods handled Mr. 


Ewers thinks that about 50 percent is hemlock and the 
remainder yellow pine, white pine being used only in 
special bills. Much of the Jumber that comes under 
the head of yellow pine is from North Carolina. The 
Peruna man laid a floor of white pine uppers for his 
horses to stand on, for the reason that it is soft. S. N. 
Brown whispered in my right ear that there is a 
splendid new club in Columbus—the Ohio—and that if 
] would come there, why, so and so and so and so, you 
know. Mr. Brown’s stocks were as heavy as they 
were a year ago. He intrusted to me as many mes- 
sages of kind regards as I could stuff into one pocket 
to be delivered to his old colaborers at Springfield, 
Mo., whom I would see at the convention of the South- 
western, in Kansas City. A. B. McKeen thinks that 90 
pereent of the cheaper houses which go up in Columbus 
are built with the assistance of the building and loan 
and he that these associations are 
tightening the reins somewhat. George Cross, of Co- 
Jumbus, was not at the meeting and his absence left a 
gas a haystack. 

During the meeting 450 of those in attendance vis- 
ited the vellow pine display in the Hollenden hotel. 
The cottage has been here two and a half months and 
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J. E. Long, who has charge of it, says that much 
Fr. D. TORRENCE, OF XENIA, OHIO. 

interest has been awakened. All told nearly 4,000 

persons saw the exhibit, to all of whom the merits 


of yellow pine were explained. The cottage went from 
the St. Louis exposition to Minneapolis, thence to Pitts- 
burg, from the Pennsylvania town to Buffalo and from 
3uffalo to Cleveland. At this writing, the day follow- 
ing the closing of the Union convention, the beautiful 
exhibit is being packed and by tomorrow it will be on 
the way to Omaha, where it will be installed in time 
for the meeting of the Nebraska state association, 
which will be held February 7 and 8. Miss Emma C., 
Allen, who has been the rounds with the exhibit, thinks 
that more interest was shown in Cleveland than in the 
other cities. 

Permits in Cleveland for 1904 aggregated in 
nearly $16,000, which was a gain of nearly 50 percent 
over the preceding year. E. M. Carleton, of the Mills 
Gray-Carleton Company, says that never before in a 
year were so many residences and apartment houses 
built. The condition was not regarded as a boom but 
simply a going ahead along normal lines. The beveled 
siding sold in the city yards is poplar and the framing 
timber hemlock and norway. There is no free delivery 
of lumber in the city, the rates for delivering varying 
from 50 cents to $2.50 a thousand, according to dis- 
tance. Ninety-five percent of the shingles sold are red 
cedar and most of them 5 to 2. Cleveland is not a 
cheap market. C. M. Beall, manager for the Cleveland 
City Lumber Company, verified what Mr. Carleton had 
said and in addition remarked that it probably would 
surprise all of ’em if the lumber trade this year should 
not be as heavy as it was last. Just then George S. 
Gynn, president of this company, came along and I 
remarked to him that the numbers on his button 
counted up 13 and that he would better give it away. 
Mr. Gynn said that his number was 13, that it is his 
number in the local association and that everything 
goes smoothly when he is marching under the banner 
bearing those figures. The next time I come to Cleve- 
land I am going to ask him to place the fatal 13 on his 
automobile, hoping we will not then be stranded some- 
where in the park system, miles from nowhere, as once 
we were. I have accepted invitations to an extent 
that some time I am coming to Cleveland and ride 
around in automobiles for a straight week. 

It has been my aim never to throw decayed vege- 
tables at the performers on life’s stage, but when I 
think they are deserving it does me good to toss them 
bouquets, and here goes one: I never have seen a finer 
looking body of men than assembled on the occasion of 
this Union convention. 
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INDIANA HARDWOOD MEN HOLD ENTERTAINING SESSION. 


Sturdy Lumber Manufacturers of Hoosier State Uphold Its Prestige—A Report on State Forestry Operations 
and Progress of the Work—l1r. Pritchard’s Able Exposition of the Railway Rate Question—Charles 
H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Chosen President—Light and Serious Vein at Banquet. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association was held in the ordi- 
nary of the Grand hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Thursday, 
January iS. The session was ealled to order at 2:50 
p. m. by Vice President Ralph May, of Evansville, 
who presided in the absenee of the president, a: Gs 
Wood, of Muneie, who was unable to be present be- 
cause of illness, 

Secretary J. M. Pritehard, of Indianapolis, read the 
minutes of the last annual meeting of the association, 
which were on motion approved, Seeretary Pritchard 
submitted a report of the work of the assoviation for 
the past year, covering the ground usually ineluded in 
the president ’s address at tlie request of Mr. Wood. 
The report was as follows: 


Annual Report of President and Secretary. 


We deeply regret to say to you that on account of poor 
health our president, J. C. Wood, is unable to be with us at 
this, our seventh annual meeting. This is the first meeting 
of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association at which 
we have not been honered by his presence and helped by his 
onservative, wise counsel, We wish to assure you that no 
one regrets his inability to be with us on this occasion more 
than himselt,. As coworkers since the beginning ¢f our 
organization we have always known that he was deeply 
interested in and was proud of this association. Our work 
together, during the past year, in an official capacity has 
been a revelation, showing that his interest in the associa- 
tion did not ston with the usual performance of duty con 
nected with the office of president, but what was more beau 
titul was his fraternal feeling for each and every member 
of this erganization. The welfare of this asseciation and 
ot each individual connected with it has been foremost in 
his thought and was his greatest con n. To the younger 
members of this asseciation our president feels the same 
interest that a father feels for his sen. His absence teday 
is a great loss to us and we wish to assure him of our best 
wishes for his immediate and complete recovery to health. 

We received a letter a few days ago from ©. A. Wood, 
our president's son, stating that his father was too weak to 
prepare a report of the work ot the association during the 
past vear and requesting the secretary to attend to this 
matter In compiiance with this request we will endeavor 
to submit to you a report ef the work of the association for 
105, 





Legislation Considered. 


At our list annual meeting. after due discussion and con- 
sideration, our association unanimously adopted resolutions 
favoring the enactment of what was known as the Newhouse 
railroad commission bill, at that time pending in the legis- 
lature of Indiana This bill provided for a state railroad 
commission which would represent all the interests of the 
shippers, consumers, manufacturers and producers — in 
Indiana. A resolution was also passed indorsing [louse Bill 
No. 2. introduced by William HL. Guirl. of Clay county, a 
member of this association, and designed to give desirable 
mutual fire insurance companies of Indiana, as well as of 
other states, a fair chance to do business in Indiana on an 
equally reciprocal basis. Provision was also made at our 
meeting for a committee of our association to work with 
Mr. Guirl and others to secure the adoption of both meas 
ures mentioned above. We are glad to report that both 
these measures were passed by the legislature. We believe 
that every shipper is wel! pleased and proud of the work 
accomplished by the state railroad commission, of which 
«. B. Riley, of Indianapolis, is secretary, and who, you wiil 
remember, addressed us at our last annual meeting. Many 
of our members are also enjoying benefits from the passage 
of House Bill No. 2 permitting many desirable insurance 
companies a fair chance to do business in this state. 

August 16 and 17 the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held a midsummer meeting at Ottawa, Canada, 
to whieh they invited all ether lumber organizations to send 
representatives to meet with them and discuss what is now 
known as the “car stake and equipment complaint.” Qur 
president, J. ©. Wood, represented our association in an 
official capacity. Other members present from our associa 
tion were W. W. Knight and J. V. Stimson. At this meet 
ing it was decided to prosecute this complaint and a ways 
and means committee was appointed to meet at a_ later 
date, to consist of the president and one other member from 
each lumber organization represented. This ways and means 
committee held a meeting at the Auditorium hotel, Chicago, 
October 25. Our president's health would not permit him, 
at that time, to attend this meeting and he requested the 
secretary to represent our association. The secretary was 
present at this meeting, the object of which was to raise 
funds to prosecute the “car stake and equipment complaint” 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. This meeting 
was well attended, representatives trom twenty-five lumber 
rganizations being present. It was decided to raise a fund 
of $10,000 to prosecute this complaint and we believe the 
amount was raised in less than twenty minutes. Our 
association pledged S50, which has been paid. An attorney 
was employed and at the present time progress is being made 
with this complaint, the latest advices indicating a satis- 
factory compromise of the case: but if this compromise 
should not be reached the case will be resumed before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in March. 

By appointment of the president your secretary also at- 
tended the Interstate Commerce Law Convention held at 
Chicago October 26 and 27. A full account of this meeting 
will be given in a separate report. 











Forestry. 

For many years our association has been interested in 
the question of forestry and three years ago we passed reso- 
lutions urging the enactment of a law which would provide 
that our association be entitled to one member upon the 
state board of forestry. We pushed this matter vigorously 
and the law was passed. The provision that a member of 
our association be appointed a member of this board took 
effect in May, 1905. In accordance with the pleasure of our 
association the name of Samuel Burkholder, of Crawfords- 
ville, was presented to Governor Hanly for appointment on 
this commission. The governor followed this suggestion and 
Mr. Burkholder was duly appointed as a member from the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association and will today 
make a report to the association of his work on that com- 
mission. 

Membership Increasing. 

During the past year the association has had two resigna- 
tions—that of Kennedy & Co., Limited, of Fort Wayne, 
removed to Cincinnati, and Ferguson & Co., of Rockville. 
We have the following names to present as new members: 








Peabody Bros., Lafontaine. 

Young & Cutsinger. Evansville. 

Comer & Scearce, Mooresville. 

Wood Mosaic Flooring Company, New Albany. 

Frey Bros., Lafayette. 

Mainland Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis. 

G. W. Bishop, Walton. 

W. HE. Guirl, Clay City. 

J. 1. Smith, Fort Wayne. 

A, M. Jackson, Indianapolis. 

Most of these have representatives present at this meet- 
ing. That the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
has prospered is shown by the list of new members secured 
and we believe that its influence is widened and we can 
assure you that as an organization we have made ourselves 
felt on all matters for the betterment of the hardwood lum- 
ber interests. Much work has been accomplished in the 
past and many reasons exist for the continuance and 
strengthening of our organization. ‘There is no comparison 
today in the way the lumber business is carried on with 
that of even ten years ago. Better conditions have been 
brought about by organization of lumbermen into state and 
national associations. The great work that has been accom- 
plished by the lumber organizations has been the establish- 
ment of a uniform system of inspection, and the national 
associations now are tribunals for the settlement of differ- 
ences in the interpretation of the inspection rules. Our 
association, we feel, can justly be proud of the part it has 
performed in bringing about this condition. While we no 
more have at our meetings the hot debates and discussions 
on inspection rules, let us not think that because our efforts 
aiong these lines have been successful and that in the main 
the rules we fought for are universal that there is no more 
work for us to do and no other benefits to be derived from 
our meetings. We believe that one of the greatest benefits 
that has been derived from the organization of the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association has been the fraternal 
feeling that has grown among the members that have regu- 
larly attended our meetings. ‘The sociability and the ex- 
change of ideas of our members when meeting together has 
proved to be of great benefit to the individuals. As com- 
petitors we are no longer enemies, but friends. 

I wish to thank each individual member of this associa- 
tion, both for President Wood and myself, for the loyal sup- 
port and help given to us as officers in the association during 
the past year. and we wish the association and all members 
a prosperous New Year. 





The report was referred to a committee composed 
of T, J. Christian, E, A. Swain and Claude Maley. 





CHARLES Hl. BARNABY, OF GREENCASTLE, IND. ; 
The New President of the Association. 
This committee afterward reported, recommending 
that the report be adopted and that it be spread upon 
the records of the association. 
Treasurer Barnaby’s Report. 

The report of the treasurer, Charles H. Barnaby, 

was submitted as follows: 






Receipts. 

Balance on hand at last meeting..................$342.11 

Received for dues and extra banquet tickets........ 130.50 
NY (ORRIN. harika crcdrnce ease ae abou meen $472.61 

Disbursements. 

Donation to R, W. Higbee, chairman..........§ 3. 

Donation to C, B. Riley, secretary and treasurer. 

Secretary's office expenses..........c.eeee08 ° 

We. Te. TeerGOrd, StAUiOWOtS 6c. c occ ccccccscus 

sJanquet expenses ee ° 

Denation to Shippers’ Protective League..... 

Donation to C. I. Millard, car stake equipment 

a Ee are rey ner ar Bee re ed ee oe 

Total GisbUrsememts 2... csecccccvas rere re rT 
NI NN I i ots is staito ks ah erin eh em acs a eclereee 


Samuel Burkholder, of Crawfordsville, representa- 
tive of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion on the state board of forestry, read a report of 
the work of that body and on motion it was accepted 
and ordered placed on file. The report was as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Burkholder’s Forestry Report. 


The forestry question, which is being introduced and 
agitated in the most vigorous manner that it can under 


existing opportunities, should interest no class of industrial 
people more than the lumbermen. ‘They must look to the 
forests as the source of lumber to carry on their business. 
In dealing with the subject of forestry in its relation to 
lumbermen I call attention to the following facts: 

1. That the lumber business is a large, important and 
legitimate one. 

2. That every improved and conservative method of using 
the timber in the mills will further the lumber industry. 

3. That the present method of handling timber in the 
forests is very wasteful and destructive. 

4. That the present method is opposed to continuous for 
est management on timber tracts. 

5. That communities have interests in the perpetuity of 
forests and their conservative use. 

6. That the timber conditions in Indiana and elsewhere 
demand a more rational method in handling the forests for 
lumber. 
7. That the forest owners and the lumbermen, as 
do not understand that it pays better to protect a good 
forest in harvesting the timber crop than destroying it. 

8. That a knowledge of how to handle a forest rightly is 
not generally known or if known is not regarded. 

%. That community interests and the lumber interests, as 
now conducted, are in dual relations. , 

Importance of the Lumber Traffic. 

These are facts which will admit of no successful contra- 
diction. The enormity of the lumber industry is evident 
from the following statistics for the United States: The 
annual consumption of wood in the United States is 25,000,- 
000,000 cubie feet. Of this amount 40,000,000,000 square 
feet is made into lumber ; 500,000,000 cubie feet for railroad 
car construction, and a like amount for fencing material. 
It is estimated that the annual consumption of wood is 350 
cubic feet pereapita. As for Indiana exact statements can 
not be given, but reliable inferences may be drawn. Indiana 
a few years ago, according to the United States census, 
ranked fifth in the production of In 1898 the last 
partial statistics showed that : if feet of lumber 
were sawed from the different varieties of timber in the 
state. That year was one of the largest in the lumber out- 
put, so that for Indiana the lumber business is very great, 
but growing less every year. 

It is admitted that the improved methods of handling the 
timber, so far as sawing it with the least waste is concerned, 
leave little chance for improvement in most mills of any 
considerable capacity, but the great destruction and waste 
come in the handling of the timber in the forest. <A_ visit 
to a tract of timber that has just been cut for lumber will 
show no signs at an attempt of economy in the saving of. 
the young timber. It would be hard to find an example of 
more absolute destruction The young. growing timber is 
not regarded in the felling of the timber. It is cut and 
slashed for every conceivable convenience of handling the 
saw timber, both in cutting and handling. In many _ in- 
stances if the young timber had been carefully protected and 
left to grow, in a very few years another good crop might 
have been harvested as great or greater in value than the 
one removed. No attempt is made or even considered of con- 
tinning the tract in timber, and it is burned. off and put 
into agriculture. 

This absolute disregard for the right conversion of the 
timber and a failure to perceive that it would have paid 
better to have protected the forests in harvesting and con- 
tinuing the ferest tracts have brought us face to face with 
timber scarcity and damaged community interests of agri 
culture as well as that of lumbering. The lack of the 
knowledge cif these things, at a time when they might have 
heen guarded, has put the community interests and lum 
bering in dual relation and forestry has for its purpose the 
arbitration of these interests, 

Lumber dealers know of the conditions of timber supply 
in Indiana. We, as actval dealers, know of its scarcity. 
I am satisfied the following facts must be admitted: 

1. That the large virgin poplar, walnut. ash, oak and 
cherry bo longer exist in abundance, to be purchased at any 
price, in the hardwood district. 

2. Trees are now bought at fancy prices which twenty 
years ago would not have been considered for fuel. 

3. That regions abandoned as sawed up twenty years ago 
now have extensive mills and lumber traffic from the second 
crop, to its almost complete exhaustion in the community. 

4. That the greatest competition exists in every locality 
of timber supply outside the state as well as in it. 

5. That, so long as timber buyers have the cash and can 
offer encugh, they can buy, except in rare instances. 


Food for Thought. 

I do not care to submit any more of these facts for con- 
sideration. Lumber dealers may say truthfully that they 
can get all the timber they want without trouble; but the 
question is how many years from now will they be able to 
get it? When every year sees vast areas of timber ex 
hausted and put into agriculture and no attempt made to 
replant and cultivate, can it be possible that the end never 
will come? .When less than 100 years have consumed 17,- 
100,000 acres of the finest hardwood timber from our state 
how long will the 1,500,000 acres left last? Prophecy based 
on past facts tells us that at the present rate, if no attempt 
shall be made at replenishment, the timber supply of the 
United States will last only sixty years. Such statements 
are not myths. In this country of progress demand and 
consumption of every community are on the increase. Un- 
less there shall be a change in the methods of timber deal- 
ings and an effort of replenishment made the timber supply 
must give out and the lumber business become a thing only 
to be remembered. 

It is for the prevention of the abuses of forests and the 
building up of right sentiments and inclinations that for- 
estry was instituted. It is in these capacities that the 
relation of forestry to the lumbermen is to be found. 

The law creating the forestry department has defined the 
duties in a general way. The duties stated, as embodied in 
the law, are: To collect, digest and classify information 
respecting forests, timber lands, forest preservation and 
timber culture, and to recommend plans for doing these 
things. The law further states that the board shall recom- 
mend plans and methods for the establishing of state forest 
reserves, and so far as practicable give information on all 
the above phases of timber knowledge to associations and 
meetings of timber dealers, woodworkers, farmers and en- 
gineers of maintenance of the way of railroads. 

From the points of duty, as stated in the law governing 
the board, the relation of forestry to the lumbermen is a 
direct one. Timber promotion is the dominating element of 
duty. The things which should receive attention first, be- 
cause of their relation to lumbermen, are the following: 


















“4 


Practical Recommendations. 
1. Information should be collected and classified regarding 
the present forests so that the people may know the real 
conditions in the state. 
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2. A rigid movement legally should be made to conserve 
and rightly use the present timber in the state. 

3. An urgent movement should be made to perpetuate the 
present timber areas by cultivation and replanting, especially 
in those parts of the state where the timber has become 
nearest exhausted. 

4. The waste lands of the state should be planted in tim- 

ber of the most valuable kinds suited to their soil and moist- 
ure adaptations, 
5. The state should make wanton destruction of timber a 
misdemeanor punishable by law equal to the punishment 
meted out to offenders of our game and other natural re- 
source laws. 

6. Landowners should be required by statute to keep and 
cultivate a fractional part of their estates in timber and to 
retain the same up to a given standard in numbers per acre. 

7. The state should have legal powers in the hands of 
forest officers to enforce laws for the betterment of timber 
lands to redound in their general effect to the state's wel- 
fare. 

These suggestions may seem out of question and unreason- 
able, but other nations of people who have in their past 
history been as lax as we are in the conservation of their 
timber lands have been compelled for their general welfare 
to accomplish the things here mentioned and even by a 
much more extended and stricter policy than here outlined. 
they have also found it wise that they did so, 

We, as a state, are now in prime condition to accomplish 

a great work in forestry which, if delayed, will mean much 
sreater outlay, effort and time to accomplish. In the state 
are sufficient timber areas, if proper treatment be compelled, 
to insure the state against a timber famine for the future. 
the present forests are in a shape to be cultivated easily 
vecause of the excellent stock of seeds and young trees they 
afford. Rightly used they will furnish a continuous supply 
of good timber to the lumber trade equal to the present 
output. But, unless this shall be done, a timber famine 
nust come to us as it has come to others. It may be in the 
uture beyond our vision of time, but it must and will come 
inless a change take place. I think I may sum up the whole 
relation of forestry to lumbermen in the following state- 
ments, which outline the policy to be followed by the depart- 
ment in its work: 

1. To promote in the best way the present timber lands 
in the state by insisting that they be conserved, cultivated 
ind used in the right way. 

2. To promote the planting of the waste lands in the 
state to timber of the most valuable commercial kinds suited 
to them in their soil and moisture conditions. 

3. To have landowners plant and cultivate new forest 
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eas for economic uses as an auxiliary to the saving of the 

esent timber areas. 

t. To recommend and induce such legislation as will in- 
e a better respect for timber and timber promotion 
oughout the state. 

>. To stand as a bureau of information in the best sense 
all the phases of such, as is set forth in the law creating 
» board. 

In the doing of these duties we ask the united support of 

e Indiana lumbermen. 


Benefits Not Remote. 


Of the 2,000 acres that the forestry reserve contains 1,400 
res have a fine stand of second growth hardwoods; 300 
res of this has been cultivated—that is, all the worthless 
idinferior trees have been cut out—leaving on an average of 
out 200 trees to the acre ranging in size from two to 
teen inches in diameter. The less valuable stuff is disposed 
for ties, spokes, lumber and fuel. 

(on the 600 acres that had been in cultivation before the 

ate purchased it about 250 acres have been planted in seeds 

oak, ash, hickory, chestnut, walnut, wild cherry, black 
cust, Kentucky coffee tree and catalpa. I think that I can 
fely say that at the present time there are growing about 

000 black walnut, 75,000 standard oaks, 35,000 hickory 
nd a like amount of chestnut and ash. 

The fields were plowed and planted in corn and tomatoes 

e summer previous to the time of planting in the fall. 
rhe seeds are planted four feet apart and are cultivated the 
ame as corn. At maturity of the proposition the entire 
-.000 acres ought to be planted and cultivated to the best 
ardwoods in the country. 

You must not think that it takes 200 to 300 years for 
rees to grow and that by counting the rings on the log you 
‘in tell the age of the tree, for often there is more than one 
ring a year. Then again, when the young trees are culti- 
vated and all the worthless undergrowth is kept out the 
trees will grow much faster. 
ss At the end of twenty-five years there ought to be 150 ta 
-0 trees to the acre on the entire 2,000 acres. At the end 
ot fifty years there ought to be 100 prime trees to the acre. 
You can make your own calculations as to what the 2,000 
acres will be worth. 


The Railway Rate Question. 


One of the most interesting features of the meeting 
was the report of Secretary J. M. Pritchard, who was 
a delegate from the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association to the Interstate Commerce Law Conven- 
tion at Chicago last October. The report was listened 
to with deep interest by all and was as follows: 

As a duly authorized delegate to the Interstate Commerce 
Luw Convention, held at Chicago October 26 and 27, 1905, 
to represent the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
I beg leave to submit the following report: 


Prior to the date of the convention there was a discussion 
between N. W. McLeod, of St. Louis, and others on one side 
and Ek. P, Bacon, of Milwaukee, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Interstate Commerce Law Convention, as to 
the seating of delegates who might not be in harmony with 
the subject matter of the call, namely, a paragraph taken 
from President Roosevelt's message to congress in 1904, 
which reads as follows: : 


The Interstate Commerce Commission should be vested 
with the power, where a given rate has been challenged 
and after full hearing found to be unreasonable, to de- 
cide, subject to judicial review, what shall be a reason- 
uble rate to take its place; the ruling of the commission 
to take effect immediately and to obtain unless and until 
it is reversed by the court of review. 


The executive committee, of which E. P. Bacon was chair- 
man, ruled that any delegate not in harmony with the scope 
of legislation outlined in the extract from President Roose- 
velt’s message would not be eligible to a seat in the Inter- 
state Commerce Law Convention: said ruling having grown 
out of the fact that the executive committee had received 
trom many reliable sources information that the railroad 
corporatious were influencing the appointment of many dele- 
gates and furnishing them with transportation to the con 
vention in the attempt to pack the convention with delegates 
hostile to legislation for increasing the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 


The Split Convention. 


On the morning of October 26 about 400 persons, claiming 
to be delegates to the Interstate Commerce Law Convention, 
under the leadership of D. M. Parry and N. W. MeLeod, 
appeared at Steinway hall and applied for admission. ‘The 
executive committee of the Interstate Commerce Law Conven- 
tion had prepared the following declaration of principles 
which all delegates were required to sign: 


We, the undersigned delegates, for ourselves and for 
the association or organization which we represent, in- 
dorse the principles of the foregoing call for the Inte1 
state Commerce Law Convention and indorse and agree 
to support the legislation as outlined in the president's 
last annual message to congress, to amend the Interstate 
Commerce law so that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall be given the power, where a given rate has 
been challenged, and after full hearing found to have 
been unlawful, to prescribe what shall be a lawful and 
proper rate to take its place; the ruling of the commis 
sion to take effect immediately. 

The 400 persons under the leadership of D. M. Parry and 
N. W. McLeod having refused to subscribe to the foregoing 
declaration of principles were not admitted to Steinway hall 
and went in a body to Musie hall, where all necessary ai 
rangements had been made for holding a convention, and 
proceeded to organize what is now known as “The Federal 
Rate Regulation Association” but what was popularly known 
at the time as the “Rump” convention. 

After carefully considering the declaration of principles 
and finding that they were in entire harmony with former 
resolutions unanimously passed by the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association I subscribed to same and remained 
with the regular convention held at Steinway hall. There 
oo delegates present, representing thirty-one national 
itions and 2 state and local organizations. 

R V. Stimson member of our association, was also 
present as a dele from his congressional district. 

It is impossible in the brief time that I have to give in 
detail the proceedings of the convention. 

After two days of careful consideration of the question of 
federal rate regulation the convention unanimously adopted 
the following resolutions : 
















We. the delegates assembled in Chicago under a call 
issued to those commercial, producing and manufacturing 
organizations that sustain the president of the United 
States in his publicly expressed views as to interstate 
commerce law amendment, congratulate the country that 
Theodore Roosevelt, as president of the United States, 
has shown his wisdom and patriotism in recommending 
to congress constitutional, effective and just measures 
for the regulation of interstate commerce that shall pro 
vide for the people a national tribunal with power to 
substitute a reasonable and just rate or classification 
for one proven to be unreasonable and unjust, and yet 
that shall preserve to the railroads just and reasonable 
control over their properties and revenues. 

In connection with the resolutions adopted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Law Convention it might also be well for 
us to note a resolution adopted by the Federal Rate Regu- 
lation Association, which is as follows: 

We are unalterably opposed to conferring upon the 
Interstate Commerée Commission, or any other appoint- 
ive agency, the power to prescribe rates for transporta- 
tion, believing that such action would prove a dangerous 
experiment, inimical to the best interests of commerce 
and the continued development of this country. 

Recognizing existing evils connected with the trans- 
portation interests of the country, viz: all forms of 

rebate or favoritism extended to one individual or 
locality to the disadvantage and detriment of others or 
effected through private car, industrial, terminal or 
switching lines, manipulation of freight classification, 
unfair and unequal distribution of freight equipment, or 
by any other or different means, we demand the most 
d enforcement of the law. which, if found to be 
inadequate, should be so amended as to provide speedy, 
efficient and permanent relief. 

We recognize that the great and almost universal dis- 
satisfaction with the interstate commerce law as now 
administered or enforced is due to the delay in reaching 
a determination of questions demanding early and final 
settlement and we urge upon congress the imperative 
necessity for providing the necessary machinery for 
relief. 

I desire especially to call your attention to a paragraph 
in the resolutions adopted at Steinway hall which reads as 
follows: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission should be vested 
with the power, where a given rate has been challenged 
and after full hearing found to be unreasonable, to 
decide, subject to judicial review, what shall be a reason- 
able rate to take its place: the ruling of the commission 
to take effect immediately and to obtain unless and 
until it is reversed by the court of review. 

Permit me to call your attention to a paragraph from the 
resolutions adopted at Music hali, viz. : 

We are unalterably opposed to conferring upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or any other ap- 
pointive agency, the power to prescribe rates for trans- 
portation, believing that such action would prove a 
dangerous experiment inimical to the best interests of 
commerce and the continued development of this country. 
You wiil note in the resolution adopted at Steinway hall 

that it favors the enactment of a law by congress giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power, when a 
given rate has been challenged and found to be unreasonable, 
to substitute a reasonable rate, the same to take effect im- 
mediately, subject to revision by the courts. In the reso- 
lution adopted at Music hall you will observe that it opposes 
conferring any ch power upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This, to my mind, is the only vital point at 
issue and the one to which I will attempt to confine my dis- 
cussion. 





















A Simple Question. 
It is simply a question of whether the government shall 
pass a law empowering the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or some other proper body to name a maximum rate where a 


challenged rate has been found to be unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory. Permit me, at this point, to state that the 
constitution of the United States protects the right of earn- 
ings which are just to the railroads and would not uphold 
the action of any commission that would name an unres 
sonable rate which would be considered as depriving such 
earrier of its property without due process of law, and 
would, therefore, be a violation of the fourteenth amendment 
to the constitution of the United States. Or, to put this 
matter a little more clearly, it is simply a question of 
whether the government of the United States will control 
and regulate the great railroad corporations doing an inter 
state commerce business or whether the great railroad coi 
porations will control the government. 

The main argument of those opposed to conferring any 
power of regulation of rates upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is that it would be socialistic for the govern 
ment to go into the business of making rates, which they 
contend is what President Roosevelt and those advocating 
his policy demand. As it appears to me these are not facts 
at all. The friends of rate regulation by the government do 
not ask nor do they want initial ratemaking power invested 
in the government; nor was there a sentiment among the 
commercial organizations represented at Steinway hall favor 
ing any unfairness whatever toward railroads rhe greatest 
friends in the United States of the railroads are the very 
people that they are trying to make it appear are their 
enemies, none of whom would for a moment class themselves 
with any socialistic movement to deprive the railroads of 
their just constitutional rights nor their rights to make 


proper earnings on the actual capital invested in accordance 
with the risks undertaken I would call your attention to 
resident Roosevelt's recent message to congress, from which 


I quote the following: 

I call your attention to the fact that my proposal is 
not to give the commission power to initiate or originate 
rates generally, but to regulate a rate already fixed or 
originated by the roads, upon complaint and after in 


vestigation. A heavy penalty should be exacted from 
any corporation which fails to respect an order of the 
commission. I regard this power to establish a maxi- 
mum rate as being essential to any scheme of real 
reform in the matter of railway regulation The first 
necessity is to secure it; and, unless it is granted to the 
commission, there is little use in touching the subject 
at all. 


I would also call your attention to the addresses made at 
Steinway hall and have you observe that in no instance was 
the slightest sentiment expressed in favor of the government 
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initiating railroad rates. The shippers wish to be perfectly 
fair and reasonable with the railroads, but as the matter 
stands today the railroads have all the advantage over a 
shipper with a just complaint of discrimination. The ship 
per has practically no recourse except a very expensive and 
doubtful process of law and it is shown that the time it 
would take to get a final disposition of such a complaint 
makes it absolutely impossible for a man, during his lifetime, 
to get any redress whatever. It is not desired that the gov 
ernment go into the business of initiating railroad rates, as 
this matter should be left entirely with the railroads, and 
I wish to make it clear that if the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission had the power to name a maximum rate it would 
not in any way interfere with the railroads initiating rates 
and it would not disturb a single tariff now in force except 
when upon complaint and investigation such tariff was found 
to be unreasonable and discriminatory. And I desire again 
to call your attention to the fact that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in exercising such power, is prevented 
by the fourteenth amendment of the constitution of the 
United States from naming a rate that would be unreason 
able or unfair to the railroads 

[ do not believe a man is present who does not realize 
the great good the railroads have done for the development 
of our country, nor do I believe there is a man present who 
is not friendly to the railroad interests. I am of the opinion 
that the United States congress should pass a law along the 
lines suggested for increasing the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission The government unquestionably has 
a right to pass such a law, which undoubtedly would be of 
great benefit to both shipper and railroad 

Absolutely no occasion exists for the feeling that has been 
expresseidl by those opposing such legislation, that it would 
canse a great disaster to the business interests.of this coun 
try to confer such a power upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

An Overlooked Fact. 

Permit me to call your attention to the fact that for ten 
years after the establishment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it exercised the power of regulating rates. Dur- 
ing these years the law worked well and in some cases the 
railroads asked that this power be exercised in connections 
where they were mutually interested. Several hundred cases 
were adjusted without adverse criticism In 1897 the su 
preme court decided that congress had not conferred upon the 
commission the power to fix a rate. This, for all practica- 
ble purposes, made the law valueless except for the purpose 
of collecting data and giving publicity to facts. Since that 
time the commission could hold meetings and decide con- 
tests, but it could not remedy the evils complained of. The 
railroads ®uld do as they pleased as there was no power 
to enforce the commission's decrees. 

All that is demanded by the shippers of the country is the 
reéstablishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
the power that it was supposed to have had when it was 
created. There would be no agitation today on the question 
of governmental regulation of railroad rates if there had 
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not been a system of rebates practiced by railroad corpora- 


tions in favor of large shippers, thereby discriminating 
against a host of other shippers. All the American wants is 
a square deal. As a rule (there are some exceptions) he 
only wants an equal chance with his competitor, and it is 


wrong to state that President Roosevelt and the people favor- 
ing this particular legislation proposed by him are unfriendly 
to the railroad corporations. The United States government 
is not now and never has been unfriendly to any particular 
class of its citizens and would not, if it had the power, harm 
by amy act the proper earning power of any corporation, 
whether in the railroad or any other line of business. It is 
my firm conviction that it is the duty of the United States 
government to provide such machinery for the regulation of 
corporations doing an interstate commerce business that the 
practice of discrimination against any shipper or class of 
shippers will have to cease. 

We have been told by the representatives of the railroad 
side of this question that no rebates nor discriminations have 
been made since the passage of the Elkins act. This is a 
good measure and no doubt conditions have improved, but 
this law falis short of the power necessary for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to have to properly protect the rights 
of shippers and what would seem to be a peculiar position 
for the railroad corporations who have never given rebates 





nor discriminated against any of the shippers along its 
lines is the appearance in Washington of a committee repre- 
seuting the transmississippi railroads, promising the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that in the future they will 


work in harmony with the commission and do everything in 
their power to prevent further unlawful practices of this 
kind. 

The People Rule. 

rhe United States government is greater than any indi- 
vidual or any corporation or any combination of corporations. 
It is a government of the people by the people and for the 
people, and it is therefore absolutely necessary that the gov 
ernment control the interstate commerce business so that all 
persons may enjoy equal privileges and rights as citizens in 
the use of these common carriers. It matters not how large 
a shipper may be, nor how small, it is a fundamental prin 
ciple of our government that each should enjoy the same 
privileges Try as we may we cannot get away from this 
principle and I believe that now is the time to settle this 
question, is to be noted that the people most interested 
in this islation proposed by Vresident Roosevelt are the 
law abiding and intelligent business men of this country. 
The railroad rate question is the livest issue before the 
American people today. No power is so strong in the United 
States as is public opinion. Vresident Roosevelt represents 
public opinion on this question and if the United States sen- 
ate should fail to pass a law strengthening the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of rail- 
road rates along the lines suggested we will find this ques- 
tion bobbing up in the next national campaign as a campaign 
issue. I believe the business interests of this country would 
regret to see this. This question should not be made a 
political issue. It is simply a question of square dealing and 
a political party that should happen to get the matter of 
rate regulation into its side of the platform would carry the 
matter entirely too far President Roosevelt is right on this 
question and we should stand by him to a man. 

Ilowever, I shall not suggest any resolutions but submit 
the report to you for your consideration and such action as 
you may deem advisable ? 

The ehair named as a eommittee on nominations 
(. A. Wood, W. W. Knight and B. F. Swain, and re- 
quested the committee to retire at once and prepare 
its report. 

J. V. Stimson read a paper on the subject ‘‘The 
Organization of the Hardwood Lumber Trade and the 
Portion the Indiana Association Has Had Therein’’: 














Mr. Stimson’s Paper. 


The hardwood lumber business is not what it has been. 
Even so late as a dozen or fifteen years ago conditions were 
us bad as they could well be. 

It was no credit to a man to be a hardwood lumberman. 
Hle was looked down on by the white pine lumbermen, by 
the yellow pine lumbermen and by all other classes of lum- 
bermen and was looked upon as a pariah with his hand 
against every man and every man’s hand against him. There 
was bo fraternal feeling among them, no common purpose or 
impulse swayed them; every man in the business was the 
enemy of every other man. rhe dealers in the different 
markets were arrayed against each other; city against city 
nnd manufacturer against the dealer; everything was in a 
condition of dissension and discord. It was more or less 
ot a disgrace to be a hardwood lumberman and I remember 
having a conversation with an old friend of mine a dozen or 
fifteen years ago, who said: “Our business is more or less 
disreputable and, if anything can be done to better condi- 
tions, you can count me in.” p 

Then, in the comparatively short time of a dozen years or 
so, the improvement has been wrought until I stand here 
and assert that IT am proud to be a hardwood lumberman. 

Renaissance of the Hardwood Lumbermen. 

The hardwood lumbermen have passed from the foot of 
the class to the head thereof. It is today the best organized 
department of the lumber business; it is showing the way 
to every other department of the lumber business; it is blaz- 
ing a new path and is sailing unknown seas: 

“It is boldly standing forth, with flag unfurled, 
To take the light of truth into the darkened world.” 

That all of this has been accomplished in so brief a space 
is a matter of congratulation; that the Chicago lumbermen, 
the St. Louis lumbermen, the Memphis and Cincinnati lum- 
bermen, car meet here in harmony and hobnob with the 
Indiana lumbermen and with each other is a good thing; 
that there still exists some slight friction is not a matter for 
surprise, nor should it discourage those whose heart is in 
this work of reform. It was impossible that all this preju- 
dice, which has been fifty years in forming; that all these 
feuds, which are the result of fifty years of growth, should 
not require a little time to eradicate. 

Time can heal these wounds, and time alone; but left to 
itself time will do its perfect work. 

When it comes to speaking of the part that Indiana has 
played, you must excuse me for claiming that Indiana has 
been almost the “whole thing.’”” You see the Indiana lum- 
bermen had this advantage from the beginning: the Indiana 
lumbermen did not need reform: all we had to do was to 
reform the other fellows. Indiana was all right all the time. 





Elevation of the Calling. 

The lumber business exists on a higher plane today than 
ever before. Anyone who has been in the hardwood lumber 
business for the last twelve or fifteen years will appreciate 
that: and anyone who denies that organization is what ac- 
complished it does not, I think, understand himself. There 
has always been a certain portion, and it seems to me a 
selfish. portion, of the hardwood lumber trade which has 
stood aloof from all associated effort; but it is in gatherings 
ef this kind that the work has been accomplished, not alone 
by the legislation enacted—important as that is—but I be- 
lieve that more is due to the fraternal feeling engendered 
by such meetings as this and the acquaintances formed 
thereat. A lumberman does not wish to attend these meet- 
ings and be held in ill repute; he doesn't like to have the 
other lumbermen point him out as having something the 
matter with him. 





On a Gentle Decline. 

Our business is shrinking, it is true. Indiana was in at 
the birth of the lumber business and bids fair to be in at 
the death. We did not organize any too soon if we are to 
derive any benefit from the work. The only regret I have 


regarding the Indiana association is that it was not born 
twenty-five years ago. ‘The Indiana association is not the 
strongest numerically possibly, because the association was 
not organized until the glory of Indiana was departed; but 
it is as strong in influence as any of them. 

The National association made a wise move when it 
located its oflices here, at Indianapolis, where they would be 
subjected to no influence except the pure and holy influence 
of the Indiana lumbermen. ‘The National association did a 
wise thing when it listened to the Indiana association in 
the making of its rules; it did a wise thing when it elected 
an Indiana man for president, and did another wise thing 
when it succeeded him, at the expiration of his term of 
office, by the election of a gentleman from just across the 
river, a former Indianian who is to all intents and purposes 
an Indianian still. With characteristic and sturdy Indiana 
hon he could not endure to sell lumber from Fort Wayne, 
thereby giving the impression that it was Indiana lumber he 
was selling, when most of it came from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, sO he moved across the river to avert any possible 
misunderstanding about the matter. 

As I have said, the National association has done several 
wise things and, if 1 mistake not, it will continue to do wise 
things. The National association is sailing unknown seas; 
it has no precedents to guide it and, as a consequence, it 
does about as it pleases; it is establishing precedents of its 
own: it leads, let others follow. If any precedents ham- 
per the National association there are none which hamper 
the Indiana asseciation; and if, in order to perfect and 
complete the work ot organization, it is deemed necessary 
to re@élect Mr. Palmer we will reélect him and will not be 
deterred by alittle thing being Jacking, such as Mr. 
Palmer's consent. 

L will not enter into a description of the work which Mr. 
Palmer has accomplished, but I will say that no one appre- 
ciates that work more than does the Indiana association. 
We have watched it and we know all about it. and we pro- 
nounce it goed and are proud to claim Mr. Palmer as an 
erstwhile Indianian. 

If Indiana says it wants him that will settle if. The 
aptitude of the average Indianian for politics is inherited. 


Commitice on Resolutions Reports. 


The committee on resolutions submitted the fol- 
lowing: 








Resolved, That we, the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, in convention assembled, indorse the work of 
the Interstate Commerce Law Convention held at Steinway 
hali, Chicago, October 26 and 27, 1905; be it further 

Resolved, That we unanimously indorse a_ resolution 
passed by said convention which reads as follows : 

Resolved, That we sustain the president of the United 

States in his publicly expressed views as to interstate 
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commerce law amendment and congratulate the country 
that Theodore Roosevelt, as president of the United 
States, has shown his wisdom and patriotism in ree- 
ommending to congress constitutional, effective and just 
Ineasures for the regulation of interstate commerce that 
shall provide for the peopie a national tribunal with 
power to substitute a reasonable and just rate of classi- 
fication for one proven to be unreasonable and unjust, 
and yet that shall preserve to the railroads just and 
reasonable control over their properties and revenues. 

Resolred, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each 
representative and senator in congress from the state of 
Indiana. 

After discussion, upon motion the resolutions were 
adopted unanimously. 

The committee further reported the following reso- 
lutions: 

WHEREAS, The worthy secretary of this association has 
devoted a great amount of attention and thorough considera- 
tion to the preparation of his report on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ; and 

WHEREAS, We appreciate his efforts at seeking light on 
this subject, in which we are all deeply interested ; therefore 
be it 
a Resolved, That the thanks of this association be tendered 
Jim. 

The resolutions also was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Pritchard moved the adoption of the follow- 
ing, which was unanimously carried: 

_ WHEREAS, The Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion recognizes the value of the work now being carried on 
by the National Hardwood Lumber Association in promoting 
the interests and protecting the welfare of the hardwood 
trade; therefore be it 

_ Resolved, That the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation indorses the present policy of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and stands ready to codjperate with that 
association in all its great work. 

President Palmer Speaks. 

Earl Palmer, president of the National association, 
was called upon by the chair and addressed the 
convention as follows: 

I did not come here with the intention of making a speech 
and for that reason have no address prepared for the occa- 
sion. It is not, however, a difficult task for one to talk to 
an audience of Indiana lumbermen, owing to the fact that 


I am a Hoosier by birth. I desire to thank you for the 
approbation expressed in the resolution just adopted, ap- 
proving the policy of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation during my administration. My only effort has been 
made with the one end in view to hand out an absolutely 
square deal on all occasions and I am greatly gratified to 
know that efforts along these lines have borne such good 
fruit. 

I am here today for the purpose of inviting all members 
of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association to con 
nect themselves with the National association. At an early 
period in the existence of that association the Indiana people 
were always found at the forefront, but some years ago a 
number of them wandered olf after strange gods. ‘Their 
presence in the ranks of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association has been sadly missed. It is with pleasure, 
however, that I note the fact that they are beginning to 
return to their old allegiance. ‘ 

The Lamp Is Burning. 

We have just snatched one brand from the burning in the 
person of the old warhorse Sam Burkholder, and I desire to 
make the statement that the vilest sinner may still return. 

I do not ask you to withdraw your membership from any 
other association with which you may now be connected, as 
I believe there is room in the field for all associations ; but 
I do believe that the work that the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association is carrying to a successful issue deserves 
the support of every hardwood lumberman in Indiana and 
I trust that it will not be long until we have the applica- 
tion of every member of the Indiana association on file with 
the secretary of our association. 

It is a great pleasure for me to return to Indiana upon 
occasions ot this nature and I shall always attempt in future 
to attend the meetings of the Indiana Hardwood Lumber 
men’s Association. 


Mr. Russe’s Remarks. 
W. H. Russe, of Memphis, next was called upon |} 
the chair. Ile addressed the convention as follows: 





y 


This is the first opportunity I have had of attending a 
meeting of the association trom the fact that, when I ieft 
here, there was no association of Indiana lumbermen. I was 
located here, in fact born and raised here, and own the house 
that | was born in, which I would not dispose of for double 
its value. I started in with Il. C. Long, with whom I re- 
mained ten years, and then branched out in business for 
myself; snd whenever I get enough to retire I shall come 
back to the old place to live and, if I should die before 1 
accomplish that purpose, my remains will be buried in the 
old lot in Crown Hill cemetery. 

Indiana lumbermen have a reputation all over this country 
and when Mr. Stimson made his talk about the example of 
Indiana lumbermen he failed {o state that Indiana lumber 
men were scattered everywhere; in fact until the last cru 
sade, when they began to come to Memphis from all sections 
of the country, with one exception all the mills in Memphis 
were run by Indiana men. But Indianians have not always 
had the best reputation everywhere. I remember one time 
when my partner, Mr. Burgess, and myself stopped off at 
Knobel, Ark., to look at seme timber. Knobel at that time 
was a junctioa point at which were a hotel, one store and 
two or three houses. We secured horses in the morning 
and the mosquitoes were thicker than bees. On our way out 
to the timber, after having gone about a mile, the old doctor 
who was acting as agent for the people who owned the land 
turned around and said: “What siate are you gentlemen 
from?’ I told him that we were from Indiana. His counte 
nance fell and he said: “Good Lord! our penitentiary is 
full of Indiana people.’ I told him that anybody who left 
the good old state of Indiana to come to Arkansas left a 
reputation behind him that made it wise for him to leave 
the state and try to hide himself somewhere else, for he had 
evidently done something that prevented his coming back. 

I wish to invite the Indiana association, on behalf of the 
Memphis Lumbermen’s Club, to the annual meeting May ;} 
ot the National Hardwood Lumber Association. It is not 
necessary for you to be a member of the National association 
to become our guest. We have lived down there so long 
that we have become imbued with the true southern hos 
pitality, so you will be graciously and cordially entertained. 
We sincerely hope tiiat one and all of you will accept the 
invitation on behalf of the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club and 
attend that meeting. You will have to admit that Indiana 
is going back as being the head center of hardwood lumber. 
Memphis is the largest hardwood lumber producing center 
and the only pebble on the beach at present. We sincerely 
hope you will come down. 

Committee Nominations Elected. 

The committee on nominations submitted the following 
report: 

We beg to report the following nominations for officers 
and directors : 

For president—C. Hl. Barnaby, Greencastle. 

For vice president—Ralph May, Evansville. 

For secretary—J. lritchard, Indianapolis. 

For treasurer—George H. Palmer, Sheridan. 

For directors—Sam Burkholder, Crawfordsville ; Clarence 
Kramer, Richmond; James Buckley, Brookville; B. I. Swain, 
Shelbyville, and C. A. Wood, Muncie. 

On motion of J. V. Stimson the report of the nomi- 
nations committee was unanimously adopted by a 
rising vote, whereupon the chair declared the above 
named persons were duly elected as officers and direc- 
tors for the ensuing year. Mr. Barnaby was escorted 
to the chair by Vice President May. He addresseil 
the association in a very neat speech, thanking it for 
the honor conferred upon him. 

On motion a committee of three was appointed to 
investigate the advisability of the association under- 
taking an excursion to Cuba following the adjourn- 
ment of the annual meeting to be held in 1907. 

C. A. Wood announced that it was the wish of his 
father that he express his deep regret at not being 
able to attend this meeting and that he desired to 
thank the secretary of the association and all the 
members for their kind support. 

The convention unanimously passed a motion ex- 
pressing regret that Mr. Wood was unable to be 
present at this meeting and a hope that he would 
have a speedy and complete recovery to health. 

The meeting then, upon motion, adjourned to meet 
at the banquet hall at 7:30. 


Those Present. 


0. O. Agler, Upham & Agler, Chicago. 

Samuel Burkholder, S. Burkholder Lumber Co., Crawfords- 
ville. 

(. H. Barnaby, Greencastle. 

W. A. Bennett, Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati. 

W. A. Bonsack, Bonsack Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

a Roy Burkholder, S. Burkholder Lumber Co., Crawfords- 
ville. 

J. W. Brockie, Peabody Bros. Co., La Fontaine. 

Hl. J. Barnard, Indianapolis. 

James Buckley. Brookville. 

PD. F. Clark, Osborn & Clark. Minneapolis, Minn. 

R. B. Cravens, Walnut Lumber Co., Indianapolis. ; 
rm W. E. Chamberlin, John M. Woods & Co., East Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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W. S. Cooper, Greenfield Lumber & Ice Co., Greenfield. 

T. J. Christian, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., 
South Bend. 

Thomas B. Coppock, S. P. Coppock & Co., Fort Wayne. 

S. P. Coppock, 8. P. Coppock & Co., Fort Wayne. 

W. H. Coppock, 8S. P. Coppock & Co., Fort Wayne. 

H. E. Christian, Christian Lumber Co., Indianapotis. 

W. S. Darnell, I. M. Darnell & Son Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

O. Dunnbar. Walnut Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

James C. Dickson, Indianapolis. 

Will B. Dickson, James C. Dickson, Indianapolis. 

Theodore Fathauer, Theo. Fathauer Co., Chicago. 

George D. Fellows, George D. Fellows Lumber Co., Racine, 
Wis. 
F. F. Fish, National Hardwood Lumber Assn., Indianapolis, 
c. J. Frank, McCowen & McCowen Co., Indianapolis. 

W. W. Garrott, Frankfort. 

W. H. Gurl, W. H. Guirl & Co., Clay City. 

Glenn H. Holloway, A. N. Holloway & Co., Cloverdale. 

J. L. Holloway, A. N. Holloway & Co., Cloverdale. 

A. N. Holloway, A. N. Holloway & Co., Cloverdale. 

Nicholas Hoffman, E. C. Atkins & Co., Incorporated, In- 
dianapolis. 

H. C. Jacoby, H. C. Jacoby, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Gardner I. Jones, Jones Hardwood Co., Boston, Mass. 

S. Kennedy, W. E. Talbert Lumber Co., Greensburg. 

Thomas H. Kirby, Kirby-Wood Lumber Cog Muncie. 

John S. Kitchen, J. S. Kitchen & Son, Columbus. 

W. W. Knight, Long-Knight Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

Cc. H. Kramer, C. & W. S. Kramer Co., Richmond. 

W. A. Lightsinger, N. C. Jacoby, Indianapolis. 

George L. Maas, Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

J. W. Mahley, Jacob Mahley, Sullivan. 

Ralph May, May, Thompson & Thayer, Evansville. 

Ik. W. Maley, Henry Maley Co., Edinburg. 

Claude Maley, Maley & Wertz, Evansville. 

J. W. Martin, Veedersburg. 

J. D. Maris, Indianapolis Sawed Veneer Co., Indianapolis. 

N. F. Owings, Indianapolis Sawed Veneer Co., Indianapolis. 

John Oxenford, Indianapolis. 

Earl Palmer, Ferguson & Palmer Co., Paducah, Ky. 

M. E. Philbrick, John M. Woods & Co., East Cambridge, 
Mass. 

G. H. Palmer, Sheridan. 

E. K, Pritchett, Macey-Wernicke Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Van B. Perrirg, Perrine-Armstrong Co., Fort Wayne. 

J. M. Pritchard, Long-Knight Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

W. H. Russe, Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. 

George L. Smith, Surveyor General National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Indianapolis. 

Samuel D. Smith, Allen & Higgins Lumber Co., Fort Wayne. 

J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg. 

Dan J. Shepard, Eaglesfield & Shepard, Indianapolis. 

B. F. Swain, D’'Heur & Swain Lumber Co., Seymour. 

Ellis V. Stewart, Sinker-Davis Co., Indianapolis. 

W. E. Talbert, W. E. Talbert Lumber Co., Greensburg. 

William Threlkeld, Indiana Quartered Oak Co., New York. 

Charles A. Wood, Kirby-Wood Lumber Co., Muncie. 

Daniel Wertz, Maley & Wertz, Evansville. 

George M. Waters, New Palestine. 

B. Young, Young & Cutsinger, Evansville. 


THE BANQUET. 


Promptly at 7:30 o’clock the members of the asso- 
ciation repaired to the ordinary, where tables weve 
handsomely prepared for the banquet. Covers ‘were 
laid for seventy-two guests and every seat was filled. 
As the members of the body reached their seats a 
pleasant surprise awaited them in the shape of a 
handsome souvenir pocket comb, neatly encased, laid 
on each plate, the gift of E. C. Atkins & Co., Incor- 
porated. The souvenir was made of steel and in the 
shape of a hand saw and its presentation was greatly 
appreciated by all. Appropriate selections were played 
during the feast by Beiser’s orchestra and the regular 
program was supplemented at times by the rendition 
of ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home’’ at the request of 
Brother John Oxenford. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the evenin,, 
was the singing of Ellis V. Stewart, of the Sinker- 
Davis Company, who had kindly consented to favor 
the members. Mr. Stewart has a rich and pleasing 
voice and rendered a great number of baritone solos 
during the evening, invariably being greeted with en- 
thusiastie applause at the conclusion of each of his 
numbers. His rendition of the ‘‘Stein Song’’ was 
particularly commendable and it was called for sev- 
eral times. He was accompanied on the piano by 
Nicholas Hoffman, of E. C. Atkins & Co., Incorporated, 
who as a pianist covered himself with glory. 

Mr. Palmer Entertains. 

When the toothsome viands had been discussed 
thoroughly Charles H. Barnaby, who officiated as toast- 
aster, introduced Earl Paimer, president of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, who was one of 
the guests of honor at the dinner. Mr. Palmer said 
that he was not supposed to talk-shop at this banquet 
and he believed that should anybody talk shop it 
would be the prerogative of the toastmaster to ‘‘ shoot 
him on the spot.’’? Although he knew that he was 
expected to make a speech he had thought that he 
would derive some inspiration from his surroundings, 
but he found he had got in the wrong crowd. This 
was a gentle ‘‘slam’’ at the toastmaster and his guest 
on the left, Mr. Russe, of Memphis. In referring to 
the good fellowship visible on such occasions Mr. Pal- 
mer said it was a fact that women never could under- 
stand why men so dearly loved to get together and eat 
and talk, as they were not accustomed to have such 
occasions among themselves. He related a story about 
a woman who had a husband who was rather fond of 
being out late at night and who had made up her 
mind that if she could thoroughly frighten him he 
might behave better. So she attired herself to repre- 
sent the devil and awaited his homecoming. When 
the husband entered his hallway and saw the figure 
standing there he hoarsely uttered ‘‘Who are you?’’ 
‘*T am the devil,’’ came in sepulchural tones. ‘‘ Shake, 
old boy,’’ he said, ‘‘I am your brother-in-law; I mar- 
ried your sister.’’ 

Proceeding in a more serious tone Mr. Palmer 
thanked the members for their courteous entertain- 
ment and impressed upon them the desirability of 
their attending the meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association at Memphis, May 3 and 4. 


Mr. Russe’s Personalities. 
William H. Russe, of Memphis, was the next speaker. 


Mr. Russe took occasion to tell a good story about 
Jim Baird, of Nashville. He said that once when he 
visited Nashville he went to call on Brother Baird, 
but did not find him at his office. However, he was 
courteously received by a gentleman whom he found 
to be Mr. Baird’s father. In the course of the con- 
versation the senior Baird told him about having had 
an inquiry for advertising from John Wanamaker, the 
great Philadelphia merchant, who had wanted to know 
how much a certain advertisement, the copy of which 
he inclosed, would cost in Mr. Baird’s paper. A fig- 
ure of $25 was named, in reply to which Mr. Wana- 
maker sent a check for $10 and stated that if Baird 
desired to put in the advertisement for that amount 
he could do so, otherwise return the check, and the 
senior Mr. Baird added ‘‘He knew we wouldn’t re- 
turn the check.’’ He remembered this circumstance 
when a short time afterward a representative of Mr. 
Baird called upon him at Memphis and desired him 
to take advertising space amounting to $100. He told 
the representative that he would pay $75 in cash. 
The latter stated that he was not authorized to make 
any reduced rates, but would let him know later. The 
same afternoon he returned to the office with a tele- 
gram stating that Mr. Baird would accept the $75 and 
if he would pay cash would take 10 percent off. This 
raised a great laugh at the expense of Mr. Baird, as it 
was evident that the representative had not informed 
him of the cash proposition made by Mr. Russe in the 
first place. 

Mr. Russe gave many reminiscences of Indianapo- 
lis. his birthplace. He said that he still owned the 
homestead where he was born. He said that in his 
early experiences in business he had sold walnut for 
an Indianapolis conecrn. In the course of his travels 
he went to Boston to sell walnut and a dealer there 
asked him if he had any whitewood. Being a little 
new to the business Mr. Russe replied that he did not 
have any whitewood, ‘‘but we are going to cut some 
poplar next year.’’ 


The Feast of Reason. 


O. C. Agler, of Chicago, first vice president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, stated that 
he was also a native of Indiana and was proud of that 
fact, having been born and raised in the northern 
part of the state, and had always experienced a 
friendly feeling for Indiana lumbermen. He said that 
in Chicago, where he resided, was an Indiana club 
composed of natives of the Hoosier State which had a 
membership of 7,000 Indianians. 

W. A. Bonsack, of St. Louis, was called upon. He 
tbanked the toastmaster for the courtesy but begged 
to be excused from making any remarks. 

Theodore Fathauer, president of the Chicago Hard- 
wood Lumber Exchange, was introduced. He took 
occasion to praise the work of the Indiana lumbermen 
and their prominence in association work and referred 
as well to the many great men that Indiana had fur- 
nished to the nation. He bad a good word to say of 
Chicago as a great central market and which he 
thought was the finest city of any in the world and 
complimented Memphis, saying that that city was 
‘*the Chicago of the south.’’ 

Gardner I. Jones, of Boston, made a few humorous 
remarks, mainiy at the expense of Brother Russe, 
whom he jocularly accused of having come down to 
Boston to sell walnut culls for firsts and seconds. 

Dave Clark, of Minneapolis, said that while he did 
not come from Indiana he liked to visit the Indiana 
lumbermen once in a while. He impressed on the mem- 
bers of the association the importance of the coming 
meeting at Memphis and said that Mr. Russe, of that 
city, would give his guests the best time they ever 
had. 

W. S. Darnell, of Memphis, responded briefly. He 
was a native of Indiana and stated that his father 
had put up the first steam saw mill in Owen county 
and that afterward he became one of the first hard- 
wood lumber merchants of Memphis, having located 
there in 1882, 

William Threlkeld, formerly of Evansville but now 
of New York, spoke of the early struggles of the 
Indiana Jumbermen in regard to rules of inspection and 
the influence that the lumbermen of that state had 
exercised upon the work of the inspection committees 
of the lumber associations. He said that a number 
of the Evansville lumbermen got together and pre- 
pared their rules of inspection which were later 
adopted by the association that met at St. Louis. 
At that time, he said, he thought that the rules adopted 
at St. Louis were the best of any on earth, but as 
he was now no longer a manufacturer he thought the 
National rules were pretty good. 

A number of newspaper men were called upon, 
among them C. D. Strode, of Chicago; J. H. Baird, of 
Nashville; J. N. Day, of St. Louis; L. E. Fuller, of 
Chicago, and H. H. Gibson, of Chicago. 

Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, was called upon. He made 
his maiden public speech, which was brief but in all 
respects a commendable effort. It is assumed that 
Mr. Fish will be heard of more frequently hereafter 
in public in oratorical work than in the past. Others 
who were called upon were George L. Smith, surveyor 
general of the National association; J. V. Stimson, 
of Huntingburg, who is said to be the orator of the 
Indiana hardwood lumbermen; Samuel Burkholder, 
the ‘‘father of the association,’’ and Walter E. Cham- 
berlain and M. E. Philbrick, both representatives of 
John M. Woods & C6., of Boston. 

Secretary Pritchard read a letter from Henry 
Maley, of Edinburg, one of the veteran members of 


the association, who regretted his inability to be 
present on account of recent illness. Mr. Maley was 
flatteringly referred to as ‘‘the father of quartered 
oak.’’ 

Ellis V. Stewart, of E. C. Atkins & Co., Incorpo- 
rated, was called upon for a few more songs, after 
which the session broke up. 

Just before adjournment President Barnaby an- 
nounced the following committee on next year’s ex- 
cursion: Chairman, George H. Palmer, Sheridan; J. 
M. Pritchard, Indianapolis; Samuel Burkholder, 
Crawfordsville. 

Mr. Pritchard moved a vote of thanks to Manager 
Holt, of the Grand hotel, which was carried by a 
rising vote. 


NOTES OF THE MEETING. 


The many friends of Henry Maley, the veteran 
hardwood manufacturer of Edinburg, will be glad to 
learn that the gentleman has almost recovered from 
his late serious illness and already is making plans 
for the erection of a new veneer plant at Evansville. 
Mr. Maley was so ill at Christmas time that his friends 
did not expect him to recover, but fortunately his 
malady took a change for the better and he is now 
able to be out. 

One of the interested and interesting attendants at 
the annual session of the Indiana hardwood men was 
William Threlkeld, formerly of Evansville but now 
of New York. Since January, 1905, Mr. Threlkeld has 
been interested in the Indiana Quartered Oak Com- 
pany, which has its headquarters at 5 East Forty- 
second street. Mr. Threlkeld was cordially greeted 
by his many old friends in the hardwood trade who 
were gathered at Indianapolis. He states that the 
first year of his new company has been a successful 
one, it having sold and shipped in that time 424 cars, 
and this business it expects to increase the coming 
year from 50 to 100 percent. Henry Maley, of Edin- 
burg, is the president of the company, Mr. Threlkeld 
is secretary and Willard Winslow is treasurer. 

Gardner I. Jones, of the Jones-Hardwood Company, 
Boston, Mass., stopped at Indianapolis Thursday on 
his way home from Memphis, Tenn., and was a wel- 
come guest at the banquet Thursday evening. While 
in Memphis Mr. Jones made a purchase of about 
1,000,000 feet of lumber, largely oak, from the J. W. 
Dickson Company, of that city. He reported southern 
hardwood lumber scarce and that considerable diffi- 
culty had been experienced recently by manufacturers 
in keeping their plants in operation, on account of 
the weather. 





A TREATISE ON MAPLE FLOORING. 


‘*Those who are the owners of modern maple floors 
may congratulate themselves and those about to build 
are asked to observe these words. Michigan is the 
only state in the union producing any quantity of 
hard maple lumber. Neither the south, the west or 
any other part of the United States offers any hard 
maple nor any substitute which can be classed as good 
as maple for floors. How long will the Michigan hard 
maple last? We leave this to the reader’s imagina- 
tion but feel safe in saying that it is a question 
of only a few years when modern maple flooring will 
be worth twice as much as the present value, due 
entirely to the intrinsic merit of hard maple for floor- 
ing use which is lacking in other hard and soft woods 
known in the United States.’’ This statement is made 
under the caption of ‘‘a predietion’’ in an interest- 
ing pamphlet issued by the Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Company, Hermansville, Mich., to forcibly attract at- 
tention to the advantages of rock maple flooring. The 
pamphlet is an interesting one, full of arguments con- 
cerning timber, finishing, machinery and other details 
of manufacture. The author of the pamphlet calls 
attention to the sanitary values of maple flooring over 
those of various other floor coverings and has made 
plain several valuable hints on the laying of floors in 
large halls and armories. A copy of this pamphlet 
may be obtained by addressing the company. 


PP BA PDD PDD DDD 


EXPANSION OF THE SIMONDS COMPANY. 


The Simonds Manufacturing Company, saw and knife 
makers, with factories at Fitchburg, Mass., and Chi- 
eago, have taken over the business of the Canada 
Saw Company, of Montreal, St. John, Ottawa and 
Toronto. The new company will be known as the 
Simonds Canada Saw Company and will be operated 
under the Canadian company’s charter in Canada. 

The Canada Saw Company was organized in 1903 
by the amalgamation of the James Robertson Saw 
Company’s plants with those of the Ottawa Saw Com- 
pany. The James Robertson Saw Company started in 
1868 with factories at Montreal, Toronto and St. John. 
The Ottawa Saw Company started about twelve years 
ago in Ottawa. 

The uniting of these interests made the Canada Saw 
Company one of the large concerns of Canada and the 
Simonds company will start out with an already estab- 
lished business. 

It will be the intention of the Simonds Manufac- 
turing Company to enlarge the business and add to 
the present line of manufactures such articles as ma- 
chine knives and inserted point saws and as quickly as 
possible the company intends equipping the plant with 
the latest uptodate, modern machinery and to produce 
in Canada the Simonds quality of saws and machine 
knives. : 

The management will be as formerly, with the as 
sistance of tbe home office at Fitchburg. 
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NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS IN ASSOCIATION MERGER. 


Mississippi Valley and Wisconsin Valley Lumber Manufacturers’ Associations Succeeded by the New Northern 


Pine Manufacturers’ Association R. M. Weyerhaeuser Elected First President 





Interesting 


Annual ‘Reports--[uch Interest Shown in Practical Forestry. 


Puesday, 2u, occurred at the West hotel, 
Minneapolis, eventful lumber manufacturers’ 
the annual meetings of the Mississippi Val 


Pumuary 
three 


meetings 


ley Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the Wis 
consin Valley Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the first annual meeting of the Northern Pine Manu 


facturers’ Association, the the 
two first mentioned 

The morning were largely formal and de 
voted to hearing reports of officers and 
adopting the report and resolutions of the joint con 
ference committee on consolidation. 

In the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
meeting President E. L. Carpenter delivered the fol 
lowing annual address: 


formed by merger of 


SESSTOLS 


the closing 


Address of President Carpenter. 
Valley 


close of 


last 
ation 


his 


Assan 


meeting of the 
mndoubteddy 


Linmbermen's 
one oof the 


Mississippi 
marks the 





C.C. VAWAEY, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, 


WIs 


HAZE LEHURST, 


Ihust prosperous Vvears the members of 
ever enjoyed As bountiful crops as 
together with renewed and increased 
eral business stability of the 
Wave Of prosperity that has been farreaching and inei 
dentally resulted in a demand for your produet—pine lum 
ber —that has been extraordinary 

Our association has again demonstrated during 
vear the value of organized effort. Your lumber 
carefully graded under the supervision of the bureau. of 
surades, a department of our work which is constantly ad 
vVancing toward a higher state of perfection An increased 
degree of confidence in the justice of our inspection of 
disputed grades has been exhibited by the trade everywhere 


this association have 
were ever harvested, 
contidence in the gen 
country. have resulted in a 


this past 
has been 





during the year Our customers are more and more be 
sinning to realize that the purpose of our grading burean 
is to do exvet justice to all branches of the trade and 1 


nim glad to be able to report that almost all evidences o! 
distrust have disappeared 

Phe members of the price list committee are entitled to 
our thanks for the discrimination they have shown in recog 
nizing and reporting the rapidly changing market condi 
tions of the past year. As the result of our conference with 
the representatives of the Western Trunk Line Association 
we have been able to accomplish a great improvement. in 
the weighing of cars in this territory. In my opinion we 


are now receiving very fair treatment from the railroads 
in the matter of scale weights and I am convinced that 
many shippers have not been accurately informed as to the 


actual weight of 
railways were 
When as a matter of fact 
Inaccurate, 


their 


assessing 


lumber and have believed that the 
them freight upon excess weights. 
their own estimated weights were 








Since our last semiannual meeting the association has 
attempted to handle overweight claims for its members. ‘The 
‘work has assumed vast proportions and as I believe that 
it entails an unnecessary expense and obligation, I would 
recommend that it be discontinued. I think we can ace 
complish more by watching the weighing service more 
closely. Our work in this direction has proved its prac 
tical value and can, I believe, be developed to further 


benefit. 

The financial condition of our association is good, as will 

he shown by the reports of the treasurer and auditor 
Passing of the Old Association. 

This meeting 
Lumbermen’s Association, 
life. The association was organized at « meeting held in 
this building September 1, 1891. Since that time it has 
occupied .an important place among the lumber manufac- 
turers’ associations of the country, nearly every one of 
which has selected this association as its model in many 
particulars. Our regret at the passing of our old and 
successful association is, however, tempered by the fact 
that this y will bring forth our new Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, a larger organization. through 
which we will coéperate with our neighbors of the Wis 
consin Valley Lumbermen’s Association, whose interests, 
once widely different from ours, have gradually become 
identical. I am sure that the new and larger association 
will prove a most efficient organization and will take a 
prominent place among its sister associations of the country. 

I éxtend to you my hearty thanks for the support you 
have always given to. the officers of this association. For 


marks the end of the Mississippi 


€ Valley 
after fifteen years of 


vigorous 


Qa 





myself I thank yoit for-the hofor conferred in making me 
two years and I 


your chief executive for the past retire 





expressing the hope that the officers of the new association 


Inay meet with the same loyal support and = codperation 
Which it has been my good fortune to receive at your 
hands. 


The secretary offered a general report and also one 
on market conditions, as follows: 


Secretary’s Annual Report. 


The membership of this association consisted during 10s 
of sixty concerns manufacturing northern pine lumber. Afil 


iated with us in the burean of grades were the seventeen 
members of the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association 


ond the twenty-five members of the Northwestern Hemlock 
Manufacturers’ Association, making a total membership of 
102. 


The organization has been able to accomplish more for its 
imembers during the past year than at any time in its his 


tory. Every concern manufacturing northern pine eligible 
to membership is affiliated with us. 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The third annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu 


Chicago 
Irvine. 


held in 
William 


facturers’ Association was 
We were represented by 


May % and 10. 
Chippewa Falls; 


(. A. Smith, Edgar Dalzell and M. J. Scanlon, Minneapolis ; 
Thomas Wilkinson, Burlington: R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Clo- 
quet; Drew Musser, Little Falls, and the secretary. 

Among several important things accomplished at that 


meeting was the decision to undertake the endowment of a 
chair of applied forestry and = practical lumbering in’ the 
Yale Forest School. A committee to raise S1T50,000 for this 
purpose Was appointed by President McLeod, of which FL i. 
Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, is the chairman An aunNiliary 
conimittee appointed by President Carpenter to represent 
this association on a general committee of one hundred, 
including all of the similar organizations in the country, 
consists of William Irvine, Chippewa Falls: T. Bo Walker, 

‘2 





{ A. Smith, Minneapolis: William Tlayves, Winona: W , 
Bundy, Riee Lake. and Drew) Musser. Little Falls. Mr 
Irvine, chairman of this committee. will present the objects 


of this movement at the meeting to be held this afternoon 
The proposed endowment las the approval of all whe are 
interested in the sensible conservation of the forests and the 
practical codperation of torestry with the lumber business 
an evolution necessitated by the increasing value of timber. 
One of the principal objects for which the National 
ciation was organized was the compilation of accurate sta- 
i regarding the lumber business of the country, To 
accomplish this the various lumber manufacturers’ 


uSSO 


tistics 


associa 





RK. M. WEYERELARUSER. MINN 


PRESIDENT 


CLOQUE'T, 
tions, working through the National asseciation, are te 
cobperate with the forest service of the government. which 
has already sent you requests for statistical information 
which you are respectfully asked toe furnish. It is) only 
through a national organization of this kind that compre 
hensive and accurate statistics regarding the lumber busi 
ness of the entire country can be obtained. i 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit) Corporation 
‘eatly increased the scope of its work during the year and 
dit books were issued in April and Ocicber. with weekly cor 
rection sheets. The last book included all the states and 
undoubtedly is the most accurate and complete work of the 
kind issued. The proposition made te us a year age 
by the National association by which we might obtain the 
benetit of this credit information, including the two books. 
correction sheets and twenty-five special reports. at a cost 
ot $30, or $2.50 a month, was accepted by only twenty-two 
of our members all of whom testify to their satisfaction 
with the arrangement. For the purpose of interesting still 
more of our members in this work the National association 
presents the same offer for the ensuing year and it is hoped 
that more of our members will take advantage of this 
exceptional opportunity. The credit bureau is deserving of 
better support than we so far have given it. 

With the perfection of the credit bureau the National 
association proposes to establish a credit indemnity depart 





ment, Drew Musser, a member of our association, being 
chairman of the committee having this work in charge. 
credit insurance established upon a substantial ba will 





prevent loss from bad accounts and would render the whole 

sale lumber business practically immune from danger from 

this source. This is considered an entirely feasible proposi 

tion because of the general high character of retail lumber 

neeounts and it could be suecessfully conducted with only 

very slight restrictions upon the selling of lumber. 
Railroad Weights. 

A conference was held May 11 between a committee 
appointed by President Carpenter. consisting of Wiiliam 
Irvine. Chippewa Falls: E. J. Carpenter. Minneapolis, and 
A. J. Taylor, Cloquet, and the secretary, and the committee 
representing the Western ‘Trunk Line Association. regarding 
the unjust manner in which the claims for overweights were 
being handled by the Western Railway Weighing Association. 
Also present were members of the Wisconsin Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association. Your representatives were able to pre- 


. sent convincing evidence of the carelessness exhibited in the 


weighing of cars, in many instances, and the apparent indif- 
ference displayed -toward all claims for overweights.:.. The 
situation was very frankly discussed on both sides and we 





were obliged to admit that many claims presented by ship 
pers possessed little if any merit, although we stated that- 
we believed more care would be taken in presenting claims 
if the just claims were treated with more consideration. — It 
was agreed that both sides had been more or less at fault 
and it was apparent to your committee that the railroad 
officials desired to do what they sonably could toward 








bettering the situation. It was agreed that scale weights 
when properly taken were better evidence of the actual 
weight) of Jumber than estimates based on an average 


teranting this, your representatives agreed that if the weigh 
ing association would improve its methods of weighing cars 
this association would undertake to see that only claims 
possessing merit were presented. Your committee found that 
the manufacturers were fighting their battles with the 
weighing association singlehanded and alone, hence it) was 
suggested that a claim bureau be established in) connection 
with our association for the purpose of being able to show 
what the actual weight of the stock is and placing behind 
the just claims the backing of our entire membership, whose 
influence certainly is greater than that of any one shipper 
By authority of the board of directors J. Ff. Chambers was 
employed as inspector of weights July 1.) Ile was instructed 
to make test weights of at the various plants and 
report its coadition, to i the methods of weighing 
and to see that the instructions of the weighing 
association were being carried out. It had been agreed that 


stock 





cars 


ears Should be weighed uncoupled at least at one end and 
standing stationary upon the scales and that wherever 
possible lumbey londs should be weighed twice, the second 





weight being taken on a different scale from that on which 
the first weight was ascertained. It was also understood 
that the weighing should be done wherever possible by 


weighmasters appointed by the weighing association having 
no other duty and not by switching crews or employees of 
the transportation departments of the railroads. Mr. Cham 
has been on the road practically all of the time since 
his employment and has reported a large number of irregu 


bers 






larities in the weighing service all of which have been 
promptly communicated to the we ling asseciation, which 
has followed these complaints vigorously. As a result of 
this investigation many of our menbers testify to a marked 


improvement in the weighing service and a reduction in the 
Humber of overweights. The volume of business handled 
by the railroads this fall has been unusually heavy. which 
has prevented carrying out some of the suggestions for im 
provements. 
Scales Tested and Repaired. 

of the improvements which have 
sa direct result of our efforts: 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha at 
Altoona, Wis.. were repaired December 26: those at Eau 
Claire were tested and corrected December 25: st St. 
Paul seales were taken up and overhauled September 21: 
Omaha seales at Western avenue, St. Paul, were repaired 
and tested November 2S; those at La Sueur were overhauled 


The following are a few 
been made in the service ¢ 
Scales of the Chicago, St. 





and repaired October 20; the Mankato scales were taken 
out and repaired November 18; an entirely new 50-foot scale 
Was put in on the Omaha at St. James November 6; Still 


Water scales were taken out and repaired December 19; the 
Omaha scales at Spooner, Wis.. which are but two years 
old. were tested and found in first class condition; a new 


scale was put in in the Omaha vards at Minneapolis August 
12: the Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul seales at Tastings 
were examined November 20 and January 6: those at 
Wabasha were tested November 24 and January S and found 
in good condition; the Milwaukee scales at North La 
were condemned and taken out December 20 and have not 
been replaced; a new Was put in on the St. Paul at 


Crosse 


scale 





VICE PRESIDENT, MINNIE 


MINN. 


EDGAR DALZELL, SECOND 


APOLIS, 


South Minneapolis wer 


and those at Minne 


Glencoe: the Milwaukee scales at 
tested November 20 and January 15 
apolis, which are three years old, were overhauled; the 
Milwaukee scales at Austin, Minn., were tested December 1 
and found correct; the Great Northern scales at Carman. 
three years old, were overhauled and those at Willmar wert 
tested November 12 and January 1: the Milwaukee scales 
at Merrill, Wis.. were repaired and entirely new scales_wert 
installed by this line at Wausau; the Chicago & North 
Western scales at Wausau were overhauled. 

Weighmasters have been appointed in nine different places 
where the weighing previously was done by switchmen whose 
only interest seemed to be to get the business out of the 
way. 





For Proper Weights and Prompt Settlements. 

We are insisting upon the installation of registering at 
tachments on scale beams, which prevent the misreading of 
figures, the cause of many overcharges. More attention has 
been given to keeping the scales free of snow and ice this 
-winter than ever before. As soon as we are able to take it 
up we will investigate the methods by which the accuracy 
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of the scales is tested. We find that there is no legal 
supervision of railroad scales and that the laws of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Iowa, by which a shipper may cause 
a scale to be officially and technically examined, are very 
indefinite and impractical. It is, of course, to the interest 
of the railroads themselves to see that their scales are 
weighing correctly, and when out of order they are as liable 
to weigh light as heavy, but the facts are that railroad 
scales formerly were seldom tested and what repairing was 


necessary was usually done by men ignorant of the mech 
anism. 
We have received from our members a large number of 





claims, averaging about twelve a day, the greater number 
of which we have believed possessed more or less merit, and 
they have consequently been referred to the wighing asso 
ciation with our recommendations. It does not necessarily 
follow that they will be paid simply because of our recom- 
mendations, as that was not definitely agreed to during the 
conference between the committees last spring. ‘A number 
of claims we have felt possessed no merit and have returned 
them to the claimants with our reasons. We find that some 
shippers have labored under a misapprehension of the actual 
weight of their lumber, apparently believing that practically 
everything they loaded would not weigh to exceed the 
schedule of dry weights, which in view of the volume ot 
pusiness which all manufacturers have experienced this 
year would be impossible. 

Careful investigation of this matter will show anyone 
that our estimated weights are at best only an estimate and 
that in view of the unwillingness of the railroads to assess 
freight charges or adjust claims upon this basis the only 
sensible and practical method is to insist upon the correct 
weighing of cars on railroad seales, and with the results so 
far accomplished in this direction our efforts have been 
justified. On account of the immense amount of detail work 
and the expense involved we question the advisability of our 
association attempting to handle the claims for our members 
direct, feeling that we can accomplish better results for our 
members by increasing our supervision of the weighing 
methods. As the shipments by the members of cedar and 
hemlock associations are weighed on the same scales as 
those on which many of our cars are weighed it is apparent 
that they receive as much benefit from this work as do our 
members and they undoubtedly will be willing to contribute 














their share of this expense. 
Railroad Rate Regulation. 
At the semiannual meeting in August this association 
went on record as in favor of leaving the ratemaking power 


with the railroads, believing that it can be more safely 
left to the judgment and experience of those whose revenue 
depends upon creating and properly caring for the commerce 
of the country than in the hands of a political commission. 
it was decided that we should be represented at a convention 
called in Chicago October 26, composed of shippers of all 
classes, for the consideration of the proposed regulation of 
railroad rates by law. Vresident Carpenter appointed as our 
representative to this convention R. M. Weyerhaeuser, of 





Cloquet, with William Irvine. Chippewa Falls, and the sec 
retary as substitutes. On account of our declaration these 
ventlemen were not eligible to sit in the Interstate Com 
merce Law Convention and accordingly attended the meet- 
ing of the Federal Rate Regulation Association, delegates 
to which were not obliged to subscribe to any particular 
theory. The Federal Rate Regulation Association was com- 
posed of the representative shippers and receivers of the 
country and was an emphatic protest against turning the 
making of rates over to the politicians. 
Car Stake Matters. 

We have been asked to participate with the car stake 

and equipment complaint committee in a complaint before 


the Interstate Commerce Commission early this month, which 


seeks to require the railroads to pay the cost of car stakes 
and equipment for flat and gondola cars and to grant the 
freight on the material so used. This question was taken 


up by the transportation committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association last spring and resulted in an 
ullowance of 500 pounds for weight on stakes on business 

Ohio j did 








originating south of the river. This, of course, 

not assist us any and the matter of coéperating with the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and. affili 
ated organizations in the complaint before the Interstate 





Commerce Commission was considered by our directors and 
it was decided to leave the question to the Northern Vine 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be created this afternoon 
Since this movement was started, however. an allowance of 
500 pounds for car stakes has been granted in the official! 
‘lassification territory, applying to shipments destined east 





of the Indiana-Illinois state line. This is good as far as 
t goes, but it does not go far enough. It practically 
amounts to nothing. In case it should be decided to 


cobperate with the eastern associations in filing a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission another hearing 
will be necessary with reference to the western. classifica 
tion territory. Upon investigation we find that the number 
of flat and gondola cars shipped by our members is ex 
tremely small, being probably less than in any other section 
of the country. The matter is an important one, however, 
and should be taken up either with the railroads direct or 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, as proposed. It 
will be submitted to the new association this afternoon. 


Terms of Acceptance. 

The “terms of acceptance’ of orders adopted by this asso 
ciation three years ago provided that the title of the lumber 
hould not pass to the buyer until the freight had been 
paid by him, and while this protected the shipper against 
being obliged to return as a preferential payment the amount 
of the freight credited to the buyer in case of the latter's 
bankruptcy rulings of several state supreme courts during 
the past year have held shippers responsible for delay of 
stock in transit. It has become an established custom of the 
umber business to quote and sell delivered and it would 
he impossible to inaugurate the practice of selling lumber 
! ears at the mill because of the complications with 
which the buyers, especially the small dealers, would have 





to contend with freight rates and estimated weights on 
various kinds of lumber. But while quoting prices deliv 
ered at the desired destination it is not necessary for the 


shipper to assume the risk of transportation. The terms of 
acceptance as prepared for us last spring by an attorney 
and recommended by the board of directors read as follows: 
‘This order is accepted subject to the following conditions, 
delivery to be made f. o. b. cars point of shipment, and all 
freight charges are to be paid by the purchaser. Vrices 
quoted include estimated freight to your station, but the 
actual freight charges as shown by the freight receipts are 
to be deducted to determine the price of the lumber. Origi- 
nal freight receipts shall be accepted as evidence of the 
actual amount of freight.’’ Then follows the usual terms of 
discount of 2 percent in fifteen days ete.. protecting the 
purchaser in his rights to make claim for shortage or grade 
= he has prepaid freight or made any payment on the 
ill. 

These terms of acceptance have been printed on the backs 
of the salesmen’s order books which are furnished free 
to all members, many of whom are using them. They 
prevent much misunderstanding and possible litigation and 
require the acceptance of the association standard grades 
and of the official inspection in case of dispute and safe- 
guard every interest of the manufacturer, while at the 
same time being perfectly fair to the buyer. If you are not 
using these order books you are urged to do so. 

- Bureau of Grades. 

The work of the bureau of grades during the year will 
be covered very fully by the report of Chief Inspector H. 
8S. Childs, A larger amount of work has been done than 
was done last year, due possibly to the increased volume of 


business done by our members and the greater call made 
upon us for inspections of western lumber shipped into this 


territory. We have had a continued large call for copies 
of grading rules from all parts of the country, having so 


far distributed nearly 70,000 of these books. Each year 
sees a more widespread knowledge of these standard specifi 
cations and their more ready acceptance by all classes of 
buyers. 

In August we entertained a committee of the North 
western Lumbermen’'s Association, which accepted the invi 
tation extended by the secretary to investigate the methods 
by which we make uniform grades at the various mills 
Their report, replying specifically to certain questions asked 
them, was presented to the annual meeting of their conven 
tion last week and was highly satisfactory to us. It will 
form a part of the printed report of this meeting. 

At its meeting July 16 the bureau recommended: a change 
in the specifications of B siding and B flooring. At the 
meeting of the conference committee held in Milwaukee 
December 12 it was decided to recommend to the consoli 
dated association for consideration the revision of the speci 
fications for piece stuff, making two instead of three grades. 
It is thought that this would be to the interest of the 
manufacturers. ‘The advisability of establishing some uni 
formity as to the percentage of tamarack permissible in 
certain grades also will be presented for your consideration 
this afternoon. 








Price List Committee. 

The work of the price list committee during the year has 
been particularly effective. The committee met February 14, 
May 8, July 13, September 15 and November 8 and in each 
case found the abnormal demand for lumber and the market 
conditions generally such as to warrant the recommendation 
of advanced lists. Indeed, it has been difficult for the com 


mittee to keep the so called official list up to the actual 
market, for no sooner has it been issued than many of our 
members have quoted higher prices. All kinds of informa- 
tion regarding the market, including short and surplus 
stocks, monthly shipments, production, crop reports, credit 


reports etc, has been issued to our members by the frequent 
circulars, which we trust have been of value and interest 
to you. Since we took up this work a few years ago it has 
been adopted by all of the lumber manufacturers’ associa 
tions and we are exchanging circulars with eleven different 
organizations. 

We have been pleased to note that manufacturers of com 
petitive woods have experienced the same large demand for 
their lumber that we have and have followed the advancing 
values of northern pine without restriction of their business. 
Our mills are not the common competitors that they once 
were, as each one has practically an exclusive territory in 
which to market its lumber. 

The Big Consolidation. 

At the semiannual meeting a resolution was adopted favor 
ing consolidation with the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association, which previouly had adopted a similar resolu 
tion. President Carpenter appointed a committee repre 
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senting this association consisting of Thomas Wilkinson, 


Burlington; A. J. Taylor, Cloquet; Edgar Dalzell, Minne 
apolis; Edward Hines, Chicago, and William Irvine, Chip- 
pewa Falls, which met in conference at Milwaukee Decem 
ber 12 with a committee of the Wisconsin Valley Lumber- 


men’s Association, consisting of C. C. Yawkey, Hazelhurst; 





W. Hl. Bissel, Arbor Vite; R. C. Sehulz, Merrill; L. K. 
Baker, Odanah, and EK. ©. Brown, Rhinelander. These 
committees were given full power to effect the proposed 
consolidation and their report will be presented at this 
meetil It will create the Northern Vine Manufacturers 
Association and marks the close of the Mississippi Valley 


Lumbermen’s Association, which has been a most effective 
organization for fifteen years. It is hoped that our members 
will give the same loyal coéperation to the new organization 
which they have always given to this association The 
interests of the two districts are the same and by this 
consolidation we will have at once one of the largest, most 
important and most effective lumber manufacturers’ associa- 
tions in the United States. 

I have served as the secretary of the Mississippi 
Lumbermen’s Association seven years, during which I have 
given my very best efforts to the interests of its members, 
and it is needless to say that I have appreciated greatly the 
confidence placed in me and the good will manifested toward 
me at all times by our entire membership. 


Secretary’s Report on Market Conditions. 


The prevailing market conditions need no explanation. In 


Valley 


closing my report at the last annual meeting | said “The 
year 1905 promises to surpass its predecessors in the sta 
bility of values and in the consumption of lumber.” Our 
expectations have been fulfilled. Never in all its history 
has this country experienced such prosperity as it did 
during 1905, and from present indications better things 


are in store than were enjoyed during 1905. All classes 
of people and every avenue of business has felt the stimu- 
lating effect of prosperity the legitimacy of which is in 
dicated by the most remarkable summary of agricultural 
production in this country ever reported by the department 
of agriculture, showing the crops of last year to have been 
the biggest and best ever harvested. The total value of 
farm products was said to be $6,415,000,000. This is an 
increase of $54,000,000 over the farm products of 1904. <A 
wheat crop of 692,000,000 bushels looks big beside that of 
552,000,000 bushels of the year before. The greatest corn 
crep- that heretofore had been harvested was that of 1902, 
with 2,523,000,000 bushels, but that of 1905 was almost 


200,000,000 bushels better. Dairy products reached the 
enormous value of $665,000,000, which ts within $100,000,- 
00 of the total products of the entire forests of the 
United States. While there has been an immense increase 
in the value of timber lands it is estimated that since 1900 
farm lands, with improvements, have increased in value 
$1,750,000,000. 
The Farmer the Foundation. 

wellbeing and prosperity of every line of business 
must depend in the end upon the industry and success of 
the farmer and it is a pleasing fact that each year for 
several years he has been growing more independent and 
today represents more wealth than does any other class of 
citizens. 

It is not necessary to search far for the cause of the 
large demand for lumber, which has increased each month 
of the year and even now is nearly double what it was at 
this time a year 


The 


ago. 
Big Building Figures. 
Building 


Statistics of the big cities were 40 percent 
sreater than during 1904, reaching the enormous aggre 
gate Of $528,000,000, as compared with $375,000,000 the 
year before, and they give only a faint idea of the progress 


of the whole country. 
cities has 
keep up with 
the country 
large crop 


The growth of the population in the 
rapid that it has been impossible to 
demand for dwellings, but the growth of 
been even greater. As the benefits of a 
are seldom fully realized until the following 
vear it seems likely that the activity in building in both 
city and country during the coming year will eclipse the 
remarkable record of 1905. 
Railway construction during 
miles, which was 700 miles 


been so 
the 
has 


1905 amounted to 
more than was built during 
1904, and 1906, with the construction of the new trans 
continental line and the branches being built by the 
western roads, will establish a new record. In the mat 
ter of rolling stock the past year surpassed all former 
records, 168,000 cars being actually built, as compared 
with 50 in 1904. The car companies have orders to 
»nuild 341,315 cars during 1906 and it is estimated that 
this number will be required before sufficient rolling stock 
with which to properly handle the commerce of the country 
shall be obtainable. 
Other Big Projects. 

We should not overlook the influence upon the lumber 
business of the whole country of such stupendous projects 
now under way as the construction by the government of 
the irrigation dams in the west and the building of the 
‘anama canal The former will open hundreds of thou 
sands of fertile acres for settlement by the people and 
the latter already has created a demand for southern and 
western lumber in large quantities. It is with feelings of 
regret that the manufacturers of northern pine look forward 
to the wonderful progress in store for this country and 
realize that their supply of standing timber is so rapidly 
decreasing as to enable them to do little more than supply 
the needs of their own immediate localities with lumber. 

Shipments by sixty members of this and the Wisconsin 
Valley Lumbermen’s associations during the year aggregated 
2,110,047,219 feet, an increase of 5.4 percent over ship- 
ments the year previous. That the increase was not very 
much greater is due entirely to the fact that the manu- 
facturers did not have the lumber to ship, the decrease in 
the business of the Wisconsin Valley members being ove 
48,000,000 feet, or 9.5 percent. The increase of shipments 
by the Mississippi Valley members was 10.5 percent, rep 
resenting a gain of 157,383: 3 feet. 

Justification of Pine Advances. 

From these statistics and a great many others with which 
I might weary you it would hardly seem that any question 
as to the justification of the present price of lumber could 


4,979 

















be raised. The price of all commodities is regulated by 
the supply and demand and in the case of northern pine 
the element of supply enters into the market conditions 
us much as does the demand Present prices of competitive 
woods undoubtedly are sustained very largely by the ab 
normal demand, but while much has been said about the 
advances in the prices of lumber it is apparently forgotten 
that there has been a marked advance in the values of all 


other staple commodities the rate of consumption of which 


has also been proportionately large In the south a bale 
of cotton will buy as much yellow pine as it ever wouid 
With the improved conditions of the northern farmer he 
is better able to pay the present prices of white pine than 
he was to pay the lowest prices of 1897. This is true also 
of the dweller in the city. After all the price of lumber 
is based upon the value of the standing timber, which has 


increased and must still farther increase because of the 
growth in population and the increased consumption of 
lumber percapita, to say nothing of the decreasing supply 





In the “60s white pine stumpage was worth 75 cents to 
Sl an acre. Since then has been a steady increase until prices 
range today from $5 to $15, with an average between 
SS and &$, nearly 100 percent increase in ten years. ‘There 
has not been a corresponding increase in the average price 
of lumber in that time. In comparison with the value of 


stumpage 


white pine is today the cheapest lumber on the 
Yellow pine piece stuff, for instance, averages in 












25 a thousand, with yellow pine stumpage at an 
average value of from $4 White pine piece stuff 
sells in Iowa at an average of 1.25 on a stumpage value 
twice that of yellow pine. 

Because of the conditions of short supply, enormous de 


mand and large purchasing power of the people to which 


I have referred it will be evident that there is no possi 
bility of any material decline in the value of northern 
pine lumber and it will be apparent upon an investigation 
of these conditions that the complaint that lumber prices 
are fictitious and are sustained without reason is entirely 
Without foundation 

Shipments for December. 

Shipments of pine lumber by the members of the Mis 
sissippi Valley and the Wisconsin Valley lumbermen's asso 
ciations for December show a total increase of 3.7 percent 
as compared with shipments of a year ago. 

Shipments fer the year by both associations are as fol 


lows : 
Difference. Ine. 

















January 73,: 32.9 
February 110,096,980 *S.0 
March . 157,985,960 4.2 
April ..cece 177, *3.2 
May 17: 17.1 
June 1 195,614,428 4.5 
SUF ssccse 2 201,054,946 * 003 
August 218,756,540 12.1 
September 213 383 11.9 
October 224 1.6 
November 180,780,6 *6.2 
December 127,440,962 3.7 
Totals .. 000,743,963 2,110,047,219 109,303,256 5.4 
Wis. Val. 502,968,000 454.938.000 48,030,000 *9.5 
Miss. Val...1,497,775,963 1,655,109,219 157,333,256 10.5 


* Decreases. 
Shipments | 
as foliows: 


both associations 


y members of were reported 





YAI Vills. 
m0 71 
Tool o3 
12 “4 
1903 62 
Bsc estes wages seen ee aledown oO 
1905 eeeeee eeeee ° -» 60 
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Condition of Stocks. 
Mississippi valley, St. 


Stock of pine lumber held by manufacturers and wholesalers in 


northern Minnesota and tributary districts, January 





StTock— ———_—__————_19 

ee eee re rer 

be Oe eee eee 

Inch shop, D and better boards and 

CE cdc SC RRR ERA eet cans aes 1 

© and better norway boards and strips.. 1: 

No. 1 boards and stripS.........++++- 54,08 

No. 2 boards and strips.........++-+- 124,015,508 

No. 3 boards and Stripe... ...cseccece 175,980,143 

No. 4 boards and strips... ... 2.66600 100,172,196 

No. 5 boards and strips....... a - 33,412,799 

WUE UGA, UNI 1°56 faim incase s a.4 hace Oe 149,681 617 
MRI AERED a 5 ac @ o ncaraiene ee aim er 
Total lumber reported............ 
PStIMORUOS occ vcvccasc eens 
Mb 44:0 -aark ae 8 a mn w aba@ie eels 

BRinwled SOWOTIOD 6k cnc di nccveccencs 127,765,250 
Estimated ...... Haare cacce a 560,000 
TORO. 0-5: 9:88. % ; mE ee 

Lath reported Sos rece can rule ahc er aeaterapaleys 142,034,185 
Bae reer rei i ere ero 3,850,000 
PEATUMUEEE 5.0.6 00506 0h 0 ayaa WRAL ea Siete 

RMI rattan oie. pita ch 9 farra Tero so wade a 


Percentages in inch lumber and total stock: 
-1906-—- —-1905- 


Inch. Tot. Inch. Tot. Inch. 


Dimension ........ i 
Thick finish and SHOP. 6... ‘ 
Inch shop, ID and better 


et 


35.8 
OL 


boards and strips...... Lo.7 18.0 20.4 


C and better norway boards 
Ns eee 
No. 1 boards and strips. . 
No. 2 boards and strips... 
No. 3 boards and strips... 
No. 4 boards and strips. . 
No. 5 boards and strips... 
Mill run, inch sone ; ; 
Total inch . . me 60.6 Dd 





, with 


05 





A. 28,325,250 





ie al 


i 


LOO 100 100 100 100 


244,796,402 
83,035,177 


752,659,710 


1 080, 491, 289 
49,675,000 


1,1¢ 30, £66,200 


1 45,384, 185 


96 


Percentages in inch lumber 


Dimension 
Thick finish and shop.. 
Inch 


and 


625,508,467 


1,059,457,075 
55,624,079 





1, 115, 081, 134 


218 817, 400 


159,8 





boards and strips. 


‘and better norway boards 

and strips . 
No. 
No. § 
No. ¢ 
No. 


No. 


Mill 


strips... 
strips... 
strips... 
strips... 
s and strips... 


Croix valley, pow ge valley, 
totals and percentages for 1906, 1905 and = 04: 





379,505,106 
54,448,502 





2.200 


better 


i bistic oe 





are 31,603, 693 
87,806,440 


154,938,814 
14,073,707 
66,586,535 

191,625,887 

199,976,923 
76,006,401 
22,502,590 
32,276,918 


757,987,775 








1,177,397,908 
44,500,000 


1,2 221, 897, 908 


181,244,250 
6,800, 000 


188, 044, 250 


125,903,825 





and total stock : 
906 


9,500,000 
_185, 408,825 
1,166,138 

—-1905-—_  —-1905—- 

Tot. Ineh. Tot. Inch. Tot. 
20.6 36.9 39.6 
5.8 3.2 6.7 

408 11.3 





75.6 50.9 53.7 


“100 100 | “100 “100_ 





Stoc k of “pine ‘lumber held by manufacturers and wholesalers in Wisconsin valley and central Wisconsin, January "§ 1906, 


with totals and percentages for 1906, 1005 and 1904; 


sSTrockK—- 
NS EER ee See CR Te ee ee eee A 
RE RAG Ue SURNAME SAINE) BIED 0.5, 005,016 2.6 ,ere are od eyie waned 
Inch shop, D and better boards and strips...... 7,8 
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Total lumber reported. Seco act aisieserin as aah cnet aac 
PETRIE oo ccc eens rcessececceseasees 


lotals 


Shingles reported ..... es 3,533,500 


Estimated 


Totals 


Lath reported ........... 22.923,100 


Ry eee ee ne 1,800,000 


Estimated eeonmranenttecs 


OTR 6-404 
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SUMMARY. 






Vississippi Wisconsin 
valley. valley. 
Lumber L0G < ) 1 
1905 
pe PE EC 
Shingles—-1906 .... 
oa ee ee 9, 
ge SR 32, 854, 700 
Lath——1906 
RIED ‘ensce.ao-% 
i eee 
Vickets—1906 ( 210,700 
BOD) oicscs te eue-o m1 2,220, aos 19,812 
RAMEN Gils co ease + 166,18 287,048 


Treasurer’s Report. 


The reports of Treasurer C, A. Smith and of the 


auditor were as follows: 

Receipts. 
SLIEMA og cre ec carale wma hiesbihisiereielaieinnd 
Receipts 3,989 to 4,513 inclusive..............6. 


Total receipts 1905 


Disbursements. 
Vouchers 2,508 to 2,521 inclusive...... ‘$ 2,006.33 
Vouchers 2,533 to 2,802 ineclusive...... 26,696.75 





$28,703.08 


(Vouchers 2,522 to 2,532 inclusive 
were issued as rebates account overpay- 
ment by members on 1904 assessment.) 
Vouchers 2,808 to 2,811 inclusive issued 

as rebates account overpayment on 

1905 assessments 


Actual balance this date 


Auditor’s Report. 


I have examined the accounts of the association 
ing the year 1905 and find the following conditions at 


date: 
Receipts. 
Balance in treasury from 1904......$ 6,882.03 
Cash receipts for 190G......65.066% 26,652.44 
Disbursements. 


Paid by vouchers 2.503 to 2,521 and 2,533 to 


2,811, inclusive, on 1905 account 


Leaving balance in treasury at end of 1905... .$ 


Earnings for 1905. 


‘mount credited to association fund. 5,936.24 
amecunt credited to grading fund 20,511.21 











08,1 
1,861,406,206 
1,504,465,890 
141,658,750 
238,0% 
224,098,950 
24,723,100 170,107,285 
36,487,300 196,300,040 
65,069,200 190,973,025 








109,941, 429 


149,466,322 
23,500, 000 


72,966,322 


5,000,000 


210,700 


es )- 


10,558,395 

3,478,227 
10,407,576 
32,590,457 
$2,825,913 
19,896,049 

5,874,368 
31,838,788 


147,464,773 
246, 325,052 





19,217,000 





246, 325, 052 


— -1904—-- - 
102. 701, 400 
17,391,464 





15,678,825 

4,565,865 
16,099.41 1 
38,660,780 
31,535,648 
16,836,232 
3,238,156 
12,860, 698 

139,475, 113 3 

259,567, 982 > 

2 23, 000,000 

os 2 567.8 982 » 
30,354, 700 
2,500, 000 





32,854,700 





63,069,200 
2,000,000 
65,069,200 


_ 287, 048 








Saienannbeen and Rebates 1905 Accounts. 


Amount charged to association fund.$ 9,779.00 


Amount charged to grading fund.. 


.- 19,071.10 


$28,850.10 


Making excess of charges over credits........ $ 2,402.65 
Cash in treasury beginning of 1906............ $ 4,602.39 
Due from members and others................ ° 89.90 
Funds in hands of secretary for small expenses. 25.00 
Funds of inspectors for current ex- 

eee yee eee er eee BUS 875.00 
NON x se eck Fes ciara ease kck anand sence ued $ 5,592.29 


('r 
Credited on 


balance from 
1905 business. 


Condition of Funds at Beginning of 1906. 


Assoc iation Le a. 


1904. 





$12,575.80 


. 


Charged to this fund on 1905 business 9,779.00 


Cc 
Cc 


( 


i from 
redited on 1905 business. 


Leaving balance to credit of this fund 


Grading Ang ol 
1904. * sre 


‘harged to this fund on 1905. business. 19,071. 10 


Dt 





$ 2,796.80 











5.09 


so 





—$ 2,795.49 


Making total to credit of combined funds...... $ 5,592.29 


Segregation of Amounts a oe Against Each Fund for 


Association. Grading. 
$ 





RIN a a5 -6: 0c 5: 25-6- 8- aD Ae cbnaee ee eR 339.25 . oC 
eres ee 420. 70 291.92 
Postage, telegraph and telephone.... 402.94 250.47 
NE nek b nose ack 0-0 0 00-6 4% 08 00-058 9,493.29 10,189.28 
Stationery and printing .......... 675.81 124.12 
"TERVGHME CEPOMSE 22. ccccccccece 1,044.61 3.2- 
PCT eT Tee 1,402.40 S20.57 

PT ee eT eee $9,779.00 $19,071.10 


Rebates allowed where 


production was less than 


the estimated and amounts charged back to “miscellaneous 


disbursements” 
and rebates were as follows: 
Association fund 
Grading fund 


Association fund 
Grading fund... 


iene ing actual | 
as follows: 


Deficit in association fund 


Gain in grading fund 


year 


of the two funds, also sundry overcharges 


mere ris ayeace ataieierevh we isveie -$ 93.07 
ee Pre eer tary eee Pee - 145.56 


eee ee 0 $238.63 


earnings and expenditures of each fund 


Tat Expenditures. 
$ 5,843.1 $ 9,685.98 
20,365. 65 18,925. 54 








$26,208.82 $28,611.47 
Leveeeciec es s$83,842.76 
1440.11 


- $2,402.65 


The Chief Inspector’s Report. 
The report of Chief Inspector Hl. 8. Childs was as 
follows: 


Your chief inspector herewith submits his annual report 


for 1905: 


Names and Addresses of Inspectors. 
If. S. Childs, chief, Minneapolis. 
a Ackerman, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
F. E. Carlin, Minneapolis. 
J. J. Cummins, Brainerd, Minn. 
Richard Patchin, Chicago. 
Charles Rudd, Minneapolis. 
Frank Yanko, Portage, Wis. 


Inspections. 


MEMBER— Claims. Totals.| MEMBER Claims. Totals. 
RR CaaS 13 ND Oo ote es 4 20 
I ae: ee 12 12 ere eee 3 39 
| Fee ae 9 REC io a wtedstaea ace in 2 24 
~ Ree eee 8 Sao ase'e-h pela anitenk ce 1 24 
» Sr re 7 14 | - 

COE TOO 6 tf See 220 

Wiccspercaic one D 25 | 


Claims inspected against parties not members of our 


UNNI Gorski a ae Aldi wi btncal A dias Mie Oa ik Gnas Sie, Ba ei ta 
Bo er en 292 
oe ee ere nt ea ee 6 
SOU WUT TRO CUIOUE a nn cc oie Kees cccecscavncse 1,1933 
Total number of Inspections, ......00cicecavcrccees 1,491 
Percentage from Grade of Claims Inspected. 

ee I es ics cab. ok beR Ow eh ee hee eee Oe ke 1 
eee nn ERE ere oe er ee at eer ener aera 21 
Claims that graded from 1 to 5 percent below........ 16 
Claims that graded from 5 to 10 percent below........ 4 


» 
Claims that graded from 10 to 15 percent below........ 24 
Claims that graded from 1 


» to 20 percent below........ 26 


Claims that graded from 20 to 30 percent below........ 13 
Claims that graded from 30 to 40 percent below........ 10 
Claims that graded from 40 to 50 percent below........ 8 
Claims that graded from 50 to GO percent below........ 1 
Claims that graded from 60 to TO percent below........ 2 

Claims on which percentage could be computed..... 152 
Claims on which percentage could not be computed..... 6S 

Total claims against members of association.......220 


Average below grade of 152 claims for 1905, 1314 percent 


Average below grade of 161 claims for 1904, 17 percent. 
Average below grade of 130 claims for 1903, 13 percent. 


Location of Claims. 


1905. 1904. T9028. 
Chica#oe On@ SUubGeds.... ow cscwsccicee ws O7 a6 rb 
Mrmneapolia and Bt: Path... .0..2086 0000 62 ‘2 4 | 
ROE IE 58.2, Grebe a iecejere wins bee Fee ot 14 1 
RII acre cans cnibvetus acess oe sik ee shan aa 222 17S 
Claims Against Members of Associations Inspected Each 
Month. 
IE a ick. ties dda se SE EE ida a oat Siew Ride ae ana 18 
Te ere 16 | IN os va Sarvs 550 ow kate 22 
Rarer ee I oak 0 ens dees 10 
DO rear te a Se re eee 11 
0 aaa ee Mey SNE ‘5A (ok oe eke eee 14 
ME bce ken acco ceuass ae 10 
TM ss oaals ic SWinacsieate asi TT ee Tee 
Membership. 
Members of bureau of grades January 1, 1905.......... 102 
Pio | 15 
ee OD I bik 6 eo he dm Kae wh Oe ews + 
NR MI ho Sacre cae heh ak wh tee eee wee RS oe _— 11 
Membership January 1, 1906................6. 91 


The parties who withdrew are: 

Alexander & Edgar Lumber Co., Iron River, Wis. 

sackus-Brooks Co., Minneapolis. 

Brainerd Lumber Co., Brainerd, Minn. 

3rooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Scanlon, Minn. 

Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Bibon, Wis. 

Joseph Dessert Lumber Co.. Mosinee, Wis. 

Eland Traffic Co., Eland, Wis. 

Musser Lumber Co., Muscatine, Towa. 

Rutledge Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Rutledge, Minn. 

Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

South Muscatine Lumber Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Wausau Lumber Co., Edgar, Wis. 

Willow River Lumber Co., New Richmond, Wis. 

Those who joined are: 

J. Niels Lumber Co., Sauk Rapids, Minn. 

Northland Pine Co., Minneapolis. 

Wall-Spaulding Lumber Co., Big Falls, Wis. 

Fenwood Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis. 

As in previous years, the withdrawals are because of ex- 
hausted timber. 

During 1906 others will go out of business for lack of 
logs and there is a prospect of a few gains in membership 
from new plants and new organizations. 

During 1905 seven inspectors were employed until August 
1, at which time Inspector F. W. Gass left us and the work 
for the remainder of the year was done by six inspectors 

At the end of 1905 F. E. Carlin, who has been a member 
of our corps of inspectors since April, 1902, resigned tuo 
accept the position of chief inspector of the Western Pine 
Shippers’ Association, with headquarters at Spokane, Wash 
The total number of inspections made during 1905 was. .1.491 
While the total number in 1904 was................. 1,257 
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more last year than the year previous, or nearly as many 
more inspections for 1905 as the average inspections of one 
man for a year. In addition to more work and better serv 
ice the amount of money received for inspections made the 
past year for parties who were not members of our associa 
tion was considerably greater than that of 1904. 

The greater number of claims inspected during 1905 for 
nonmembers have consisted of factory plank shipped by 
members of the Western Pine Shippers’ Association and from 
adjacent territory. The probabilities are that we will be 
ealled upon to inspect many other claims for nonmembers 
in the future and this feature of our work can safely be 
considered in the organization of our force for the coming 
year. 

To Change the Grades. 

A proposition which {ts receiving considerable support b) 
many of our members has been made to change the grade of 
dimension by placing a part of the best of the No. 2 grade 
in the No. 1, the remainder in the lower grade, thus dis- 
pensing with a third grade and have only two. to be called 
“common” and “cull.” Such a change is of considerable 
importance, affecting as it does 25 to 35 percent of the 
eut of the pine lumber produced by this association. ‘The 
advisability of this contemplated change probably will be 
discussed and decided at the meeting. 

It has been suggested that the grading rules be changed 
by simply stating that a specified percentage of the best of 
the No. 2 dimension be placed in our present grade of No 
1, which mixture shall constitute the grade of ‘‘common, 
and that what is left of the present grade of No. 2 after 
the specified percentage has been added to the No. 1 shall 
be mixed with our present grade of No. 3 and called ‘‘cull.” 
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Such a procedure would produce grades that would be far 
from uniform. ‘The percentage of No. 2 contained in one 
stock of dimension is often considerably greater or less than 
in other stocks. This difference is particularly noticeable 
when white pine or norway are compared, As a rule, white 
pine will produce a far greater percentage of No. 2 than 
will norway. If the method of making grades by percentages 
shall be adopted grades made at different times and places 
will vary to such an extent that the difference in values of 
shipments would be very perceptible and vigorous and justi- 
fiable kicks would follow. 

The grades should be established on their merits. Due 
consideration sheuld be given to different kinds and types 
of stocks. In white pine low grade defects consist largely 
of rot and weak, rotten, coarse knots, while in norway the 
dominating defect is wane. Various localities producing 
different types should be visited, the grades established by 
actual handling of the lumber, rules formulated and accu- 
rate descriptions of bona fide samples given in our book of 
rules as has heretofore been done with other grades. Com- 
prehensive rules and descriptions made in this manner will 
form a firm foundation for grades and give an inspector a 
line to work by. 


A Notable Inspection Committee. 


August 21 a committee from the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association consisting of C. E. Greef, Eldora, lowa; 
Kk. J. Stearns, Hutchinson, Minn., and A. L. Wall, Fargo, 
N. D., who had been appointed by their association to make 
a tour of inspection among the plants of the members of 
our association and report whether, in the opinion of the 
committee, the members of the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association are shipping lumber that conforms in 
grade to che grading rules issued by the bureau of grades of 
that association or not, reported at the office of this asso- 
ciation for the purpose of beginning their investigations. 

The morning was spent by the committee in examining 
grades in Minneapolis yards in company with the chairman 
and several members of the bureau of grades and the chief 
inspector, In the afternoon a trip to Winona was made. 
reaching Winona in the evening, where ample provision had 
been made by the Winona manufacturers at the Winona 
hotel for the entertainment and comfort of the party. 
August 22 was given to the inspection of grades and every 
facility was extended by the Winona lumbermen to make 
the work thorough and agreeable. In the evening the party 
returned to Minneapolis. 

Thursday forenoon, August 23, Minneapolis grades again 
received the attention of the committee. After dinner the 
committee, accompanied by the chairman and chief inspector 
of the bureau, took the train for Cloquet, Minn., where they 
arrived in time for supper at the Northern hotel. 

In the evening an opportunity was afforded by the Cloquet 
lumbermen to visit a large saw mill, electric lighted and 
running at its full capacity. The invitation was gladly ac- 
cepted and the members of the committee expressed them- 
selves as well pleased with the practical exhibition afforded 
them of how lumber can be made while you sleep. 

Friday, August 24, was devoted to the inspection of the 
grades of the Cloquet plants. In this the movements of 
the party from place to place were greatly facilitated and 
expedited by a team and 4-seated wagon furnished by the 
Cloquet manufacturers. At 10 p. m. the committee and 
chief inspector left Cloquet for Bemidji, where they arrived 
at 3 o'clock in the morning of Saturday, August 25. After 
a brief nap and breakfast at the Hotel Markham a carriage 
provided by the Bemidji lumbermen carried the party be- 
tween the shores of the two beautiful lakes on which this 
pleasantly situated and enterprising town is located to the 
saw mill and plant, where the grades were subjected to the 
same inspection and criticism as obtained at plants pre- 
viously visited. 

At noon the train was boarded for Duluth, which point 
was reached early in the evening. Only a short stop was 
made at the Zenith City and at the end of nearly a week's 
strenuous work among the lumber piles of the northwest the 
tired tourists early sought the needed and well earned rest 
that could be found in their sleeping car berths and were 
brought safely into Minneapolis on Saturday morning, where 
the official journeyings of the committee ended. 

In connection with this excursion of inspection it can be 
said that the committee was composed of broad gaged, ex 
perienced lumbermen who seemed to have the faculty of 
seeing things in their true light and of making practical and 
unprejudiced applications and deductions from what they 

aw. 

The members of the committee expressed themselves as 
well pleased with the hospitable treatment accorded them by 
the lumbermen whose plants they visited and by the bureau 
f grades while on this excursion of inspection and it is 
safe to say that the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
vould have a difficult task to replace this committee with 
three gentlemen better qualified. practically and_ socially, 
than were these three who for five days were the welcome 
suests of the bureau of grades. 

An ineident very appropriate to the sentimental in- 
fluences naturally pervading the final meeting of an 
ussociation having had so useful and extended 
i career as has this association was the delivery by 
3. F. Nelson of a brief reminiscent address announe- 
the termination of his activities as a northern 
manufacturer. Mr. Nelson’s remarks were as 
follows: 
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B. F. Nelson’s Address. 


I regret that the time has come when I must withdraw 
from this association. For years I have looked forward to 
the day when I should close operations here and have 
thought that it would be rather a relief to cease manufac- 
turing lumber in Minnesota. I have worked through the 
lean years and the fat years—hard times and prosperity; I 
have seen flood and fire take their heavy toll of the lumber 
business; I have somehow sledded over the bare ground of 
those years when even the cold comfort of the snow was 
denied to us and have labored and planned through almost 
aus Many years as many of those present today have known 
in their entire lives; yet now that I have really come to 
the parting ways I feel nothing but the keenest regret at 
severing my connection with you. 

In the fifteen years since the founding of this association 
I have had many opportunities to realize that the faith held 
by those of us who organized it was fully justified. We be- 
lieved that such an organization would bring about a better 
understanding of lumber conditions and consequently more 
uniform methods of manufacture and sale. The association 
has done this and has done so much more than this that 
sometimes I am astonished when I realize the magnitude of 
the work it now represents, 

The One Shadow. 

As your first president I felt that I had many problems to 
meet in helping to shape the policy of the organization, but 
1 realize that your last president has been obliged to con- 
sider questions which would have been beyond even the most 
optimistic dreams of the earlier officers, great as our hopes 
were for the influence of the association. But at least I had 
one distinction never since attained by your officers—that 
of standing before the bar of justice in your stead. Indicted 
as the chief offender in a conspiracy to restrict trade, I was 
pilloried before the community as the prime mover in a 
gigantic trust calculated to make lumber an unattainable 
luxury. Im the light of laterday revelations of what trust 
methods really are the incident becomes even more amusing 
than it was at the time, for then there was an unpleasant 
consciousness of being placed before my neighbors in a false 
position which even my complete vindication could not 
entirely rectify. 





Forest Service a Help. 


In the years which have followed my term as president 
and during which I have served upon your board of direc- 
tors Il have seen great changes in every form of business and 
as many in the lumber business as in any other. The prodi- 
gal wastefulness of the earlier days has given way to a 
careful economy in detail which has done as much as any 
other thing to bring about the prosperity which the lumber- 
men bave known in recent years. shall be glad if the 
time shall come when the lumber manufacturers, with the 
help of the forest service, can be still more thrifty and can 
replace for another generation the timber which has been our 
livelihood in this. 

Valedictory. 

These years of close association with you have given me 
more than the advantages of business cojperation and im- 
proved methods of handling lumber ; they have brought to me 
warm personal friendships which I prize highly. It is only 
when I must sever the bond between us that I realize how 
strong it is and how impossible it will be to lay aside my 
interest in the work of this association and of its members. 
Perhaps I am selfishly a little glad that there will be no 
more meetings of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. It is a little easier to go out of the organization at 
a time when it ceases to stand under the old name and is 
merged into the larger and more effective Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. But I do sincerely hope that 
the new association may continue in prosperity and may 
grow in influence. I shall watch its work with deepest 
interest and shall feel the most cordial wishes for the per- 
sonal welfare and prosperity of all its members—many of 
whom are friends of the earlier days and more of whom 
I have watched with interest from the beginnings of their 
business careers. 

THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 2:30 p. m. the meeting was ealled to order by 
Secretary J. D. Rhodes, who asked for the nomination 
of a temporary chairman. R. M. Weyerhaeuser was 
duly nominated and elected and took the chair, Mr. 
Rhodes being chosen secretary. 

Secretary Rhodes read the following report of the 
conference committee, stating also that the report had 
been adopted at the morning session of the two asso- 
ciations: 

At the semiannual meeting of the Wisconsin Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association held August 11, 1905, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we favor the consolidation of 
the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association and 
the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association if 
the details can be arranged to our satisfaction, and 
that a committee of five, of which the president 
shall be chairman, shall be appointed by our asso- 
ciation to confer with a like committee represent 
ing the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, 
with full power to act; the proposed consolidation 
to become effective about the time of the next 
annual meetings of the two associations. 

At the semiannual mveting of the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association held August 15, 1900, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we favor the consolidation of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association, and 
that the president be instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to confer with the committee which 
has been appointed by the Wisconsin Valley Lum- 
bermen's Association to arrange the details of the 
consolidation, said committee being given full power 
to act. 

In conformity with the above resolutions the committee 
representing the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’'s Association 


consisting of C. C. Yawkey, Hazelhurst; W. H. Bissell, 
Arbor Vitae; E. O. Brown, Rhinelander; L. K. Baker, 
Odanah, and R. C. Schulz, Merrill, and a committee repre- 


senting the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association con- 
sisting of Thomas Wilkinson, Burlington, lowa; Edward 
Ilines, Chicago; William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis. ; 
i:dgar Dalzell, Minneapolis, and A. J. Taylor, Cloquet, Minn., 
accompanied by Secretary J. E. Rhodes, met in conference 
in Milwaukee December 12. Mr. Wilkinson was made chair- 
man and Mr. Rhodes secretary of the meeting. The follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted and are presented for your 
ratification : 

Realizing that the interests of the members of the 
Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association are exactly 
similar in practically every respect and from the fact 
that the members of the two associations now work 
together through the bureau of grades and that they 
are rapidly coming to market their product in common 
territory, 

Resolved, That we feel that the interests of the 
manufacturers of both sections can be conserved to 
a very decided extent by working through one or- 
ganization, and we therefore so recommend. 

Resolved, That the name of the consolidated as- 
sociation be the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

Resolved, That the annual meeting of the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association be held on the 
fourth Tuesday of January of each year. 

Resolved, That this committee submit to the first 
annual meeting of the Northern Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association such amendments to the present 
constitution of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association as will provide for the work of the 
larger organization, as well as providing, for the 
division of the territory of the association into new 
geographical districts. 

Resolved, That this conference committee recom- 
mend to the first annual meeting of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association the consideration 
of the following subjects under the jurisdiction of 
the bureau of grades: 

“That 2-inch No. 1 piece stuff may include 20 
percent of tamarack and that 3-inch plank and tim- 
bers may include any proportion of tamarack. 

“That the bureau of grades consider the question 
of revising the specifications of No. 1 piece stuff. 

“That the standard thickness be recommended by 
the bureau of grades of 15-16 for inch rough lum- 
ber, 1% for 2-inch rough and 2% for 3-inch rough 
lumber.” 

Resolved, That by virtue of the authority vested 
In this conference committee by the two assocta- 
tions which it represents we instruct the secretary 
to issue a call for the first annual meeting of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association to be 
neid in Minneapolis, January 23, 1906, and to pre- 
sent a constitution for adoption and for the elec- 
tion of officers of the Northern Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association for the ensuing year. 

The committee respectfully recommends the adoption of 
the constitution as per the draft herewith submitted, which 
differs from the constitution of the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association in the following respects: 

Besides providing for the name and the increased terri- 
tory In which members are eligible the districts have been 
rearranged simply by consolidating the two river districts 
into one, putting Winona, Stillwater and Minneapolis into 
one district and creating a new district of the Wisconsin 
valley. The other districts remain unchanged except in 
name. The constitution provides for the nomination of 


officers and directors by a nominating committee amd sched- 
ules the annual meeting for the fourth Tuesday ot January. 
It also provides for one assessment to cover all of the work 
to be done by the association, including the bureau of grades. 
We propose that there shall be one director from each of the 
six districts, one member from each district on the bureau 
of grades and two on the price list committee. 

The advantages of these changes will be apparent and we 
believe that the constitution as proposed will cover all 
requirements. 

Upon motion ot Thomas McCarthy the report was 
considered by sections and was adopted without dissent 
except upon the recommendation of the committee titk: 
ing standard thicknesses for lumber. Several manu- 
facturers, especially those catering to western trade, 
already were sawing thinner dimension than the com- 
mittee’s report mentioned and while these manufac- 
turers were entirely willing that the Wisconsin valley 
mills and others which previously had been cutting 
to plump dimensions should reduce their thickness, 
they did not wish any standard thickness adopted 
which would by interference or otherwise require them 
to increase their own dimensions. The subject was, 
however, upon suggestion of Mr. Carpenter, deferred 
until after the adoption of the constitution and again 
taken up. 

The constitution as prepared by the committee was 
adopted in toto with the addition of upper Michigan 
to the Wisconsin valley district, as the new associa- 
tion has some members in that section, The new con- 
stitution is here given: 

CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I.—NAME. 

The name of this association shall be 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

ARTICLE II.—ELIGIBILITY TO MEMBERSHIP. 

Individuals, firms or corporations manufacturing and 
wholesaling white and norway pine lumber, or pine and hem- 
lock lumber, to the extent of at least 8,000,000 feet an- 
nually, in the states of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Iowa, Illinois and Missouri, shall be eligible to membership 
in this association upon the payment of the assessment 
which may be levied by the board of directors, which shall 
be based upon the number of million feet manufactured 
for or by each individual firm or corporation that may be a 
member of this association. 

The board of directors shall pass upon the eligibility of 
applicants for membership. 

ARTICLE III.—OBJECTS. 

The object of this association shall be to secure a full 
understanding of the conditions surrounding the lumber 
market in the territory covered by this association; the 
establishment of uniform grades for the inspection of lum- 
ber; to promote uniform customs and usages among manu- 
facturers of lumber; to procure and furnish to its mem- 
bers such information as may tend to protect them against 
unbusinesslike methods of those with whom they may deal, 
and such other information as may be for the benefit of the 
members of the association; and to propose and carry out 
such other measures as may be deemed for the welfare and 
in the interests of the manufacturers of lumber who shall 
be members of this association. 

ARTICLE IV.—RESTRICTIONS. 

The officers, board of directors or any standing or special 
committee of this association, or the association in regular 
or special meeting assembled, shall not enter into any 
agreement, contract, arrangement or understanding with 
any organization, association or body of wholesale or retail 
lumbermen or any other organization of any kind which 
will in any way obligate the members of this association 
to the payment of any fine, penalty, commission or other 
expense, or which will require them to observe rules, regula- 
tions, restrictions, practices or methods of any kind what- 
soever, unless the consent to the same of each and every 
member of this association shall have been expressed in 
writing previous to the time it is proposed that this asso- 
ciation shall enter into such agreement, contract, arrange- 
ment or understanding. 

ARTICLE V.—OFFICERS. 

The officers of this association shall 
dent, two vice presidents, treasurer, secretary 
of directors. 

The president and vice presidents and treasurer shall be 
exofficio members of the board of directors, of which the 
president shall be chairman. 

The officers and board of directors shall continue in office 
for a term of one year or until their successors are elected 
and qualified to take their places. 
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ARTICLE VI.—DISTRICTS. 

The territory in which eligible members of this associa- 
tion may be located shall be divided into six districts, as 
follows: 

That territory in Minnesota north of Minneapolis, east 
of the ninety-fourth meridian, shall constitute one district 
to be known as the Lake Superior district. 

That territory in Minnesota north of Minneapolis, west of 
the ninety-fourth meridian, shall constitute one district to 
be known as the Red River district. 

Minnegpolis, Stillwater, Winona and Hastings, Minn., and 
Hudson, Wis., shall constitute one district to be known as 
the Central district. 

That territory on the Mississippi river south of and in- 
cluding Dubuque, Iowa, as far south on the Mississippi 
river as Missouri, shall constitute one district to be known 
as the Northwestern Minnesota district. 

Members located in western Wisconsin west of the terri- 
tory known as the Wisconsin valley, shall constitute one 
district to be known as the West Wisconsin district. 

That territory in Wisconsin and upper Michigan 
known as the Wisconsin valley and including eastern Wis- 
consin and upper Michigan shall constitute one district to 
be known as tlie Wisconsin Valley district. 


ARTICLE VII.—OFFICERS: HOW ELECTED. 

It shall be the duty of the presiding officer at each an- 
nual meeting of the association to appoint a nominating 
committee of three members who will submit to the mem- 
bers in meeting assembled nomination for the offices of presi- 
dent, first and second vice presidents, treasurer and one di- 
rector representing each of the six districts, as described 
in Article VI. This report shall then be submitted to the 
members for vote. 

In case of vacancy in the board of directors, or of any 
office, the same may be filled by the board of directors at 
any meeting. 

Each member, either individual, firm or corporation, shall 
be entitled to but one vote upon balloting for officers or 
upon any question before the association. Absent members 
may vote by proxy. 

A majority of all votes cast shall be necessary for the 
choice of any officer or the decision of any question. The 
presiding officer shall have the deciding vote. 

ARTICLE VIII.—MEETINGS. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the association for 
the election of officers and the transaction of other business 
on the fourth Tuesday of January of each year, notice of 
which shall be mailed to each member of the association 
at least one week prior to the holding thereof. 

A semiannual meeting of the association for the trans- 
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action of business shall be held on the second Tuesday of 
August in each year, notice of which shall be given in the 
same manner as for the annual meeting. 

Special meetings of the association may be called by the 
president or by a majority of the board of directors, at any 
time, but at least fifteen days’ notice shall be given of 
the time and place for the holding of same. 


ARTICLE IX.—POWERS OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The board of directors shall have the power to hold meet- 
ings at such times and places as they think proper; to ap- 
point committees for various purposes from their own menm- 
bers or from the members of the association; and by the 
enactment of bylaws to provide for standing committees and 
define their duties; shall employ a secretary and fix his 
salary and the expenses incident to his office; shall at each 
regular annual meeting fix the rate of the assessment which 
shall be levied upon members of the association during the 
ensuing year for the general expenses of the association ; 
may print and circulate documents; may devise and carry 
into effect such measures as they may deem proper and 
expedient to promote the objects of the association, and 
the secretary shall at all times be subject to their direc- 
tion. 

A majority of the board shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

ARTICLE X.—PRESIDENT. 

It shall be the duty of the president, or in his absence 
of the vice presidents in the order of their election, to pre- 
side at all regular and special meetings of the association. 

Upon his election the president shall appoint an auditor 
who shall have supervision of the accounts of the associa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE XI.—TREASURER. 
rhe treasurer shall keep account of all moneys received 
and expended for the use of the association and shall make 
disbursements only upon youchers issued in numerical order 
by the secretary and approved by the president or vice 
presidents 
When his term of office expires he shall make a statement 
of the amount of money received by him and of that paid 
out during the year of his incumbency. 
Hie must deliver to his successor all moneys, books, vouch- 
ers and other records of his office, or in the absence of the 
treasurer elect the same may be delivered to the president. 








ARTICLE XII.—SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the secretary to give notice of 
and attend all meetings of the association, of the board of 
directors and of the committees; to keep a record of all 
their doings; to keep and issue a list of members of the 
association; collect all assessments as levied by the board 
of directors and pay all ; over to the treasurer; to 
make vouchers covering the legitimate expenses of the asso- 
ciation and attest the same; to prepare, under the direec- 
tion of the president and the board of directors, an annual 
report of the transactions of the association and submit 
the same to the members; to compile as often us may be 
desired statistics regarding the stocks of lumber held by 
the members of the association, and to perform any and all 
other duties which shall be required of him by the president, 
board of directors and standing committees, and generally to 
devote his best efforts toward forwarding the interests of the 
association. 





ARTICLE XIII.—AUDITOR. 

Immediately after his election at each annual meeting 
the president shall appoint an auditor, who may or may 
not be directly connected with any tirm of corporation a 
member of this association, who shall have general super- 
vision of the books and accounts of the association as kept 
by the secretary and treasurer. 

“It shall be the duty of the auditor to sign each and every 
youcher drawn by the secretary upon the treasurer which 
shall have been approved by the president, the auditor certi- 
fying as to the correctness and accuracy of the same. 

“It shall be the duty of the auditor to prepare from the 
accounts of the association a statement of the financial 
condition of the association and present the same to the 
president at each annual and semiannual meeting, who shall 
cause the same to be submitted to the members. 





ARTICLE —IV.—ASSESSMENTS. 

Section 1. To provide funds for the current expenses dur- 
ing the year the board of directors at each annual meeting 
of the association shall fix the rate of assessment to apply 
upon the ensuing year, the same to be based upon the num- 
ber of million feet of lumber manufactured or handled by 
each member during the year for which the rate is fixed, 
in accordance with Article II of this constitution. 

See. 2. Each member shall at the beginning of each asso- 
ciation year submit with his application for membership an 
estimate of the number of millions of feet of lumber which 
he expects to manufacture or handle during the ensuing 
year, upon which shall be based quarterly assessments at 
the rate fixed by the board of directors for the expenses 
incurred by the association. 

See. 2. If at the close of the year it is found that the 
estimated production upon which four quarterly assessments 
shall have been made is greater than the amount of lumber 
actually manufactured or handled the president, secretary 
and auditor are authorized to issue, subject to the approval 
of the board of directors, a voucher refunding the amount 
of overpayment on the basis of the excess of the estimate 
over the amount of lumber actually manufactured as reported 
and declared by the member. 

Sec. 4. If at the close of the year it is found that more 
lumber has been actually manufactured by any member than 
the estimated product upon which he shall have made 
qmarterly payments during the year he will make final settle- 
ment based either upon the amount of lumber actually 
manufactured by himself or that manufactured for him 
in excess of the amount of the original estimate and at 
the rate of assessment which he has paid during the year. 

Sec. 5. Members shall, at the close of each year's busi- 
ness, submit in writing to the secretary a statement of the 
m@gmount of lumber actually manufactured -and subject to 
assessment, according to Article II of this constitution. 
They will be required to pay assessment upon the full 
amount manufactured by themselves or that which they 
may have had manufactured for them, unless exemptions 
are authorized by the board of directors. 

Sec. 6. If it appears at the close of the year that the 
funds derived from the final settlements with all members, 
based upon the amount of lumber actually manufactured 
or handled by each, according to Article I] hereof, at the 
rate which may have been levied for the year. are much in 
excess of the expenses of the association for the same 
year the board of directors may authorize the refunding of 
the surplus funds to the members upon the basis of the 
total reported production. 

Sec. 7. If any member shall neglect to pay the quarterly 
assessment as provided for in this article within sixty days 
after receiving bill from the secretary the board of directors 
is authorized to cancel the name of such delinquent from 
membership in this association. 














ARTICLE XV.—EXPENSES OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 

The members of the board of directors or any standing or 
special committee of this association. or any officer of this 
association, shall be entitled to reimbursement for his actual 
traveling expenses when in attendance upon any committee 
meeting of this association, or in the performance of any 
service for this association, which may entail upon him 
expenses of any kind; but no member of the association 
shall be entitled to be reimbursed for his expenses when in 
attendance upon any regular meeting of the association. 

Traveling expenses shall be paid by voucher, signed by the 
secretary and auditor and approved by the president, in the 
same manner as provided for in other disbursements. 


ARTICLE XVI.—BYLAWS. 

The board of directors of this ociation shall be author- 
ized to make bylaws for the orderly conduct of their busi- 
ness and meetings and those of the association, for the crea 
tion of standing committees and for the furtherance of the 
interests confided to their care. 

ARTICLE XVII. 

These articles may be amended at any annual or semi- 
annual meeting of the association by a majority vote of 
the members present, but no amendments shall be considered 
at such meeting unless written notice of the change pro- 
posed shall be given to the secretary at least thirty days 
previous to such meeting, and in giving notice to the mem- 
bership of the holding of the meeting of the association 
it shall be the duty of the secretary to incorporate such 
suggested amendments in said call or notice of the holding 
of such meeting. 








AMENDMENTS, 


BYLAWS. 
ARTICLE I.——BUREAU OF GRADES: HOW ELECTED. 

There shall be elected at each annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation a standing committee of six members to constitute 
what shatl be known as the bureau of grades. 

It shall be the duty of the members from each of the 
districts described in Article VI of the constitution, who may 
attend each annual meeting, to nominate one member as 
the representative of their district on the bureau of grades. 
When such nomination is made it shall be the duty of the 
presiding officer to appoint such nominee to serve as the 
member ot the bureau of grades for the district nominating 
him for the ensuing year. 

When the bureau of grades is regularly appointed it shall 
meet and select a chairman from its own members. 

ARTICLE If, 

The bureau of grades shall have full supervision of the 
grades of lumber manufactured by the members of this asso- 
ciation. The bureau of grades shall determine and publish 
What shall be the specifications for the standard and uni 
form grades of lumber of this association. It shall have 
authority to employ a chief inspector and as many assistant 
inspectors of lumber as, in its judgment, the requirements 
of the work demand, to tix their compensation and expenses 
and determine their duties. 

The chief inspector shall report direct to the chairman of 
the bureau of grades and must not be directly or indirectly 
engaged or in any way interested in the profits of the lum 


POWER OF BUREAU OF GRADES, 


‘ber trade. 


ARTICLE ILL-—GRADES OF OTHER ASSOCIATIONS. 

If it shall be found desirable for the bureau of grades to 
undertake the supervision of the grades of lumber made 
by manufacturers not members of this association but who 
may be members of other organizations of manufacturers of 
lumber the bureau of grades shall have authority to de- 
termine the terms on which such work shall be done. 

It this work is done at the direction of any organization 
of manufacturers it shall be competent for such organization 
to be represented on the bureau ot grades of this association 
by one person, to be appointed by such organization. ‘The 
representative of a codrdinate association shall have yoice 
in the management of the bureau of grades the same as 
uny member appointed trom this association, except that 
he shall have no voice in determining what charge shall be 
made to the coédrdinate associations for the services of the 
inspectors employed by this association for the supervision 
of grades of other associations. 

The representative of any association of manufacturers 
Whose grades may be under the supervision of the bureau 
of grades of this association, or any member of the bureau 
of grades of this association, shall have no authority to 
make, revise or amend rules for the grading of any kind 
of lumber which is not under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the association which he may represent. 

The assessments levied upon manufacturers who are mem 
bers of other associations for which the bureau of grades 
of this association has undertaken the supervision of 
may be collected direct by the secretary of this associ: 
or by him through the secretary of the association of which 
the said manufacturers are members and shall be based upon 
the number of million feet manufactured by each member. 

Assessments shall be collected quarterly upon the basis 
of estimated production and settlement made at the close 
of the year upon the basis of the actual production, as pro 
vided tor in Article XIV of the constitution. 
























ARTICLE IV.—SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES OVER GRADES. 

In case of any dispute between a buyer of lumber and 
a member of this or any other association who pays the 
reguiar assessment for the maintenance of the bureau of 
grades over the grade of lumber application may be made 
by the member of such association to the chief inspector for 
the cxamination of the lumber the grade of which is in dis 
pute, when the latter shall cause the grade of the lumber in 
dispute to be determined. 

The member of such association requesting the services of 
an inspector to determine the grade of lumber which may 
have been disputed by a purchaser shall pay the actual 
traveling expenses, hotel bills and other necessary expenses 
of the inspector who shall be sent to determine such grades. 

If it shall appear from the report of the inspector that the 
purchaser upon whose complaint the examination of the 
lumber was made is in error the member of the association 
upon whose request the inspection was made may request 
such purchaser to share the expense of the inspection prorata 
according as the error shail appear and be reported by the 
official inspector. 

ARTICLE V.—-SPECIAL SERVICES OF INSPECTORS. 

When the services of an official inspector are desired by 
any member of this or any other association who pays 
regular assessment for the maintenance of the bureau of 
grades for grading lumber at the point of manufacture, pre- 
vious to shipment, or other service, a charge shall be made 
for actual expenses and of a day for all time in excess 
of three days’ continuous service; such service to be rendered 
only when in the opinion of the chief inspector an official 
inspector can be spared from his regular duty. 














ARTICLE VI.—EXTRA SERVICE FOR NONMEMBERS. 

If any wholesaler or dealer in lumber not contributing to 
the maintenance of the bureau of grades by the regular 
assessment shall desire the services of an official inspector 
for the purpose of determining the grade of any amount 
of lumber he may apply to the bureau of grades of this 
association, and if in the opinion of the chairman of the 
bureau of grades and the chief inspector it is expedient to 
furnish the services requested a regularly employed or spe- 
cial deputy inspector may be detailed, and a charge shall 
be made for his services of $5 a day or fraction thereof, with 
actual expenses for all time actually consumed. 

The meetings of the bureau of grades shall be attended by 
the secretary, who shall keep a record of the same. He shail 
also keep a record of the expenses of the bureau of grades 
and shall furnish an itemized statement of the same when 
required. 

ARTICLE VII.—PRICE LIST COMMITTEE: HOW ELECTED. 

There shall be elected at each annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation a standing committee of twelve members to consti- 
tute what shall be known as the price list committee. 

The price list committee shall be nominated and appointed 
in the same manner as is the bureau of grades, except that 
there shall be two representatives from each district, 
described in Article VI of the constitution. 

When the price list committee is regularly appointed it 
shall meet and select a chairman from its own members. 


as 


ARTICLE VIII.—FUNCTIONS OF THE PRICE LIST COMMITTEE. 


The price list committee shall meet at such times as it 
deems best and recommend such a basis of price for lumber 





as in its judgment the conditions of supply and demand 
warrant. 

It shall be understood that no member of this associa- 
tion is obligated to observe or be governed in any way in 
the sale of his lumber by the prices which may be recom- 
mended by the price list committee. 

ARTICLE 1IX.—RAILROAD COMMITTEE. 

A railroad committee of five members shall be appointed 
by the president upon his election at each annual meeting 
which shall have jurisdiction over all matters pertaining to 
railroad rates, classification, weights and claims. 

The railroad committee shall have authority to call to 
its assistance any member of this association for any specific 
service desired. 

It shall be the duty of the secretary to attend all meet- 
ings of the railroad committee and keep a record of the 
same. The expenses incurred by the railroad committee 
shall be paid from the funds provided for the general ex 
pense of the association. 





ARTICLE X.—-ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Rolleall. 

Reading of minutes of the previous meeting. 
Address of the president (at annual meetings). 
Report of the treasurer. 

Financial report. 

Report of the secretary. 

Report of the chairman of the bureau of grades. 
Report of the chairman of the price list committee. 
Report of the chairman of the railroad committee. 
Report of special committees, 

Election of officers (at annual me ings). 

New business. 

Adjournment. 


The chair appointed a committee on nominations 
consisting of KB. I. Nelson, W. H. Bissell and C. O. 
Goss. The committee retired and the chair ealled 
upon Wiliiam Irwine to deliver an address upon the 
subject of forestry. Mr. Irvine’s very interesting and 
carefully prepared paper is here published: 


William Irvine’s Address. 


_ The lumbermen of the country, as a rule, were not at 
first inclined to receive with favor the suggestion that men 
educated in schools of forestry could render any material 
assistance in the practical work of lumbering, the impres 
sion zenerally prevailing that existing methods were good 
enough and that they should not be disturbed. 

The same condition confronted when the suggestion was 
inade that farming should be done by rule; but it has been 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the most skeptical that 
the educated farmer is the best farmer, and it. is equally 
true that the educated lumberman— educated as to the best 
methods of caring for his trees and preparing them for 
market-—will in the end obtain the best results. 

Gifford Pinchot, the eflicient head of the forestry depart 
ment, appeals to the owners of timber for the adoption of 
his exceilent plans of forestry, not on dreamy, sentimental 
lines but from the practical standpoint of suggesting some 
thing that will pay, and he has succeeded in persuading a 
large number of practical lumbermen that the methods he 
suggests will yield good results in the way of immediate 
returns and at the same time in furthering that) much 
desired result—conservation of the forests on rational lines 
to the end that the United States shall not, in the language 
ot President Roosevelt, “become a treeless nation.” Mr. 
Pinchot does not stand on the broad proposition of crying 
indiscriminately, “Woodman, spare that tree,” but he dues 
say “Spare the tree that is not ready for the ax or saw and 
use all possible exertion to protect it from fire— the greatest 
enemy of the forest.” 

In the forest schools of the United States, notably the 
great school at New Ilaven, a large number of bright young 
men are being instructed in practical forestry and in due 
time many of them will be profitably employed im- the 
Various lumbering operations throughout the land, and. to 
the care of some of their number will no doubt be in 
trusted the lumbering operations of the future, to be carried 
on in the great national forest reserves. To the end that 
these men may also have instruction in practical lumbering 
it is proposed that the lumberman of the United States 
shall endow in the Yale Forest School a chair of “Applied 
Forestry and Practical Lumbering.” 

At the annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, heid in Chicago last spring, during 
which Mr. Pinchot explained his views on this question, he 
made a suggestion—the practicability of which at once 
appealed to the lumbermen  present—to the effect that 
standing timber has become so valuable that its owners 
cannot afford to have it handled except in the most intelli 
gent manner and that the inevitable advance in timber will 
make it necessary that logging operations should be con 
ducted upon the most scientific plans to be devised. Ile 
urged that the lumberman needs to know more of forestry 
and that the forester needs to know more about the 
requirements of the lumberman. In order that this codpera 
tion may be attained he suggested that a very great 
influence upon the forestry movement in general would be 
exercised it the lumbermen would undertake to see that the 
practical necessities of their business are taught to young 
foresters by establishing a chair of practical lumbering in 
the Yale lkorest School. He suggested that this work be 
undertaken at the Yale school simply because it is the fore 
most forest school in the country, producing more educated 
foresters than all the other schools combined, and it, of 
course, follows that if the Yale school should undertake 
this work it will have a great influence on other similar 
institutions. 

To this undertaking the lumbermen and timber owners 
of the country are asked to contribute $150,000, which 
certainly is a reasonable sum when the advantages to be 
derived from it are considered and when distributed among 
the members of so large a fraternity as the lumbermen ot 
this country today constitute. The money will be used 
wisely in the movement, results of which will ever remain 
as a credit to those who have been identified with it. We 
are under certain obligations to do what we can to preserve 
the forests of this country in a sensible and practical way 
and nothing can be suggested which will contribute more to 
that end than the adoption of Mr. Pinchot’s proposal. The 
executive committee states that contributions to this fund 
in any amount will be appreciated, as it is intended to make 
it a popular movement. 

Without question the members of this association should 
contribute liberally to this cause to the end that all pos- 
sible effort be exercised to intelligently conserve the remain- 
ing timber supply in the white pine territory. It is to be 
heped that they will approve of the plan and will appre 
ciate something of the obligation under which they rest, and 
it is therefore proposed that each interest represented here 
today be asked to signify what they will do in support of 
the proposition. At the meeting of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States at Louisville 
last week its members contributed over $3,500, and the 
movement will be presented to all of the manufacturers’ 
associations as they convene in annual session. It is to be 
hoped that the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
will do its full share and all that can be expected of it in 
this worthy matter. 









Mr. Irvine’s paper evoked applause and produced 
subscriptions aggregating $15,000 in about ten minutes. 
It was, however, understood that this was merely a 
starter, as the members had not been advised in ad- 
vance that this subject would be presented and many 
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of them desired to consult their associates. The sub- 


scriptions offered at this meeting were: 











Northern Lumber Company. .....ccccccssccscccces aol 
CE Re I oo 5 6.5 0 6050 8:5.0 one 0.00 0 6e see 2,000 
Pine Tree Lumber Company...... 2,000 
Johnson-Wentworth Company 1,000 
Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company..... 2,000 
Edward Hines Lumber Company........... 5-04. 8.6:4) 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Company.................. 1,000 
gin: GREE III 6-5-0 6:0 WIS oe oe ware aides wieee 2,000 
J. S. Stearns Lumber Company.......... 1a0co 


Secretary Rhodes stated that a committee had been 
appointed to follow this work further and it is proba- 
ble that the subseriptions from the white pine dis- 


®itrict will aggregate a considerable percentage of the 


$150,000 asked for—a larger proportion in fact than 
the present volume ot production in this territory 
would warrant; but with a decrease in the volume of 
stumpage the white pine manufacturers have had 
forced upon them a consideration of the necessity of 
intelligent conservation and their interest in forestry 
therefore is greater than perhaps is evinced in sec 
tions of the country where the virgin forests still are 
largely intact. 

It was announced that O. A. Eastman was present 
representing the southern and southwestern retail 
associations of Wisconsin and he was invited to ad 
dress the meeting. Mr. Eastman, alluding to the 
previous reference to the subject of forestry, stated 
that the retail lumber yards, like the trees, were in 
need of protection and of the codperation of the 
manufacturers in order to assist in their preservation. 
Ile was not present in the hope of obtaining any 
definite action at this meeting but asked for the 
uppointment of a committee to confer with the retail 
ers upon the subjects which troubled them, chief of 
which, of course, was the poacher. Mr. Eastman was 
assured action would be taken later in the meeting 
and this action took the form of appointing the mem 
bers of the price list committee trom the Wisconsin 
valley district to act as a conference committee with 
the retailers in compliance with the request. 

Kk. Anderson, Minnesota state agent of the Lumber 
Insurance Company of New York, having his head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, was called upon to address 
the meeting upon the subject of insurance. Mr. Ander 
son made a very concise statement of the value of 
Jumber insurance companies in the provision of thor- 
oughly safe insurance at moderate cost and also in 
influencing the reduction of rates by the board com 
panies. te explained that the insuranze company 
which he represented was organized as a stock com 
pany and issued standard stock policies and offered 
lumber manufacturers as good indemnity «as they 
could secure anywhere, at a reduction of 10 to 20 per 
cent from board rates, depending upon the character 
of the risk and exposure, the company confining its 
business to selected and approved risks. 

B. F. Nelson offered the report of the nominating 
committee placing R. M. Weyerhaeuser in nomination 
for the presidency of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The motion being made, the sec- 
retary cast the ballot of the association for Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser. Mr. Neison put the motion and noti- 
fied Mr. Weyerhaeuser of his election. Being called 
upon for a speech Mr. Weyerhaeuser responded in one 
ot the briefest addresses of the kind upon record, say- 
ing merrily, ‘‘Gentlemen, I appreciate the honor very 
mueh and wish to thank you for it.’’ 

The other officers and directors nominated by the 
committee were as follows, and all were duly elected 
upon ballot east by the secretary apon direction of 
the meeting: 

lirst vice president, C. C. Yawkey. 

Second vice president, Edgar Datzeli. 

Treasurer, C. A. Smith. 

Board of directors—Lake Superior district, M. J. Sean 
lon; northwestern Minnesota district, Drew Musser: central 
district, E. L. Carpenter; river district, Thomas Wilkinson ; 
western Wisconsin district, William Irvine; Wisconsin val 
ley district, L. K. Baker. 








Nominations were called for from the various dis- 
tricts for members of the bureau of grades and the 
price list committee, each district being represented 
upon the former by one member and upon the latter 
by two. The nominations resulted in the selection of 
the following to act upon these two important com- 
mittees: 

Bureau of grades—Lake Superior district, J. F. Wilson: 
northwestern Minnesota district, Fleteher Walker; central 
district, C. E. MeGibbon; river district, BE. Mueller; western 
Wisconsin district, W. Hl. Bundy; Wisconsin valley district, 
Rh. E. MacLean. 

Price list commitiee—Lake Superior district, I. C. 
Ifornby, J. C. Nolan; northwestern Minnesota district, J. M. 
Richards, C. B. Marsh; central district, C. A, Barton, H. Rh. 
Wertz; river district, Thomas Wilkinson, F. W. Mueller ; 
western Wisconsin district, L. S. Case, IT. S. Whitten; Wis 
consin valley district, W. H. Bissell, R. C. Shultz. 

The president was authorized to appoint a commit- 
tee on railroad and other matters consisting of one 
member from each district, a change being made in 
the constitution of the association increasing the 
membership of this committee from five to six to ac- 
cord with the number of districts. 

President Weyerhaeuser appointed the following as 
members of the committee: 

Wisconsin valley district, M. P. McCullough; west Wis 
consin district, J. T. Barber, chairman; central district, 
k. J. Carpenter; Lake Superior district, A. J. Taylor ; river 
district, William Hayes; northwestern Minnesota district, 
hk. G. Chisolm, Frazee. 

Mr. Irvine called attention to the fact that four 
membérs of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation who had been prominently identified with its 
work had retired from active operations in white pine 
and probably would not become active members of the 


new Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. In 
recognition of their former labors as association offi- 
cers he moved that B. F. Nelson, T. S. MeKnight, H. 

Akley and R. L. MeCormick be elected honorary 
members of the new association. This motion was 
carried unanimously by rising vote and Mr. Nelson, 
the only one of the four gentlemen present, expressed 
his gratification at the honor. 

The convention next went into executive session to 
discuss the recommendations contained in the report 
ot the conference committee, including the question 
of the recognition of a custom which has for years 
prevailed of putting into dimension lumber the small 
percentage of tamarack, usually less than 5 percent, 
which grows in northern Wisconsin and Minnesota; 
the question of the reduction of standard thicknesses 
of lumber to 15-16-inch, 1%4-inch and 2%4-inech by such 
manufacturers as previously have been sawing plump 
thicknesses, involving, however, no obligation of any 
sort upon manufacturers who have been sawing to 
29-32 or Jess to increase the thickness of their lumber 
to the standard mentioned; the question, much, dis- 
cussed and as yet never settled, of terms of payment 
and the abuse of cash discounts; the question of car 
stake equipment, as embodied in a request before the 
meeting to join other manufacturers’ associations in 
i movement to take up in western classification terri- 
tory the ijight which already has been inaugurated in 
the central and eastern territory, and a general dis 
cussion of the market conditions, which, however, was 
very brief, as it was generally recognized there could 
be no difference of opinion at the present time upon 
this subject. 

Cash Discounts and Terms. 


Upon most of these subjects discussion ensued, but 
no final action in the executive session, they being re- 
ferred to the appropriate bureaus and committees. 
Upon the question of cash discount, however, a very 
interesting paper was read by A. W. Echart, and be- 
cause of the importance of the subject and ‘the very 
careful study which Mr. Echart had made ot it the 
convention gave the press permission to publish this 
paper, which is reproduced here: 

What I have to say this afternoon on the subject “Terms 
of Payment,” has to do more particularly with the expense 

to the manufacturer and shipper—of the cash discount 
proposition and the abuse—on the part of a great many 
buyers—of cash discount privileges, which abuse has come 
to obtain extensively and which, to say the least, is a 
source of much annoyance, besides becoming an item of ex 
pense in the course of a year’s business. 

I think I may safely say comparatively few remittances 
where buyers avail themselves of the cash discount—are 
received, in fact mailed, within the time limit for taking 
cash discount, but on the contrary are almost invariably 
from two to five or six days late. 

Buyers—if they consider the matter at all—seem to think 
it will appear of such small importance as to excite no par 
ticular attention. These few extra days in the course of 
a year’s business amount to a considerable length of time in 
the aggregate and manufacturers and shippers practically 
are borrowing money of their customers for this extra 
time at a very high rate of interest. 

Let us briefly consider the cost to manufacturers of the 
eash discount proposition, and in making these computations 
I have sought to be very conservative and to keep well 
within the limit. 

At 2 percent off for cash in fifteen days on an invoice 
which is net cash sixty days from date manufacturers are 
paying their customers interest at the rate of 16 percent for 
the unexpired time—ferty-five days—and where the cus- 
tomer takes, for instance, twenty days in which to take cash 
discount shippers are paying 18 percent interest for the 
forty days’ unexpired time. Frequently buyers take, say, 
thirty days in which to take the cash discount, under which 
circumstances the rate of interest becomes 24 percent. 





Big Interest Rate. 


On the basis of shipments of 50,000,000 feet a year and 
assuming that only seven-tenths of the aggregate in dollars 
and cents accruing from such shipments is discounted at 
the rate of 2 percent, and further assuming that buyers in- 
variably discount within the time limit of fifteen days, it 
will be seen where the average is $15 this discount amounts 
to 30 cents a thousand on that part which is subjected to 
cash discount or is 21 cents a thousand on the entire 50,- 
000,000 feet; and where the average is $17.50 it becomes 
35 cents on that part subjected to cash discount or 24% 
cents on the entire 50,000,000 feet, and where the average 
is $20 the cash discount levy is 40 cents on that part sub 
jected to cash discount, or 28 cents a thousand on the en 
tire 50,000,000 feet. 

Again, figuring on the basis of shipments of 50,000,000 
feet a year and an average of $15 and assuming that seven- 
tenths of the result in dollars and cents is subjected to cash 
discount at 2 percent within fifteen days you will find you 
have paid interest to your customers of $10,500, and where 
the average is $17.50 this interest item accruing from cash 
discount on the basis named becomes $12,250 and where the 
average is $20 it in like manner becomes $14,000—which 
item of expenses, I firmly contend, can safely be saved and 
without any risk whatever to the welfare of the lumber in 
dustry. 

I want to cite for your consideration, if you please, a few 
instances selected at random and without any particular 
reference to their being especially glaring, to show to what 
extent the abuse of cash discount privileges is being carried. 
These instances it so happens are the result of the paying 
policy in almost every case of representative and up to date 
coneerns doing a large volume of business, so it cannot be 
contended it is the small fellow who is following this_per- 
nicious—and to the manufacturers expensive—habit. With 
the exceptions which I will mention later the terms of 
payment in all instances referred to are regular—that is, 
net cash sixty days from date of invoice or 2 percent off 
for cash if payment is made within fifteen days from date 
of shipment. 








. Pct. 
Two cases— 2 percent cash discount after bill had 
run fifty days, making interest for the unexpired 
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Three cases—where discount was taken after thirty 
days, making interest for the unexpired time...... 24 
One case—Twenty-seven days—interest.......... 22 
One case—Twenty-one days—interest............ 18 





One case—l'erms, 2 percent in fifteen days, ship- 
ment made October 6, payment December 26, at which 
time cash discount of $5 was taken out. 

One case where shipment was made November 18, 
under terms of 2 percent off in fifteen days, payment 
was made January 6 and cash discount at the rate of 
2 percent of $14.13 was deducted. a 

One case where shipment was made November 27, 
under same terms, and payment tendered January 11, 


after the expiration of forty-four days, 2 percent cash 

discount was taken. 

Another case where shipment was made December 9 
to a point in Ohio, freight bill showed car to have 
arrived at destination December 27, remittance was 
tendered January 6 and the bill discounted at 2 per 
cent, $15.80, the invoice being for $750, showing this 
party to have discounted the gross amount of invoice 
long after expiration of time limit for discounting. 

I might cite a good many other instances of the flagrant 
abuse of cash discount privileges, but time will not permit 

Note particularly, if you please, gentlemen, the enormous 
rate of interest which manufacturers have been‘ paying to 
their customers for the use of money which the manufac 
turers—-if there were need for doing so—probably could 
borrow very easily at 5 or 6 percent. 

The excuses offered by buyers—when they offer any at 
all—are multitudinous and of great variety, but they con 
sist largely of the assertion that car did not arrive at desti 
nation in time for them to discount within the time limit 
and they did not feel like paying until.they had received 
the goods. 

Now, it is almost impossible to determine from the ma 
jority of freight bills just when cars arrive at destination, 
as dates are often obscure and a good many buyers pay 
their freight once or twice a month and naturally if the 
“received payment” date appears on the freight bill at ail 
it is the one on which payment of freight is made, which is 
often days—or even weeks—atter arrival of cars at destina 
tion. 

I call to mind certain buyers—and heavy buyers—who are 
not too modest in stipulating terms of payment which they 
will expect to employ, and they do not lack the stamina 
to say to those who wish to sell to them “Accede to my 
terms of payment or the business goes to the other fellow,” 
and unfortunately there is always the other fellow and the 
buyer has no trouble whatever in placing his orders. 

A great many staple commodities, as for instance coal for 
locomotive fuel and other uses, steel rails, car axles and 
ear wheels, frogs and switches, gray and malleable iron, 
castings, sheet iron, bar iron, spring steel, coiled springs, 
chain, angle bars ete., are marketed in immense volume 
without the incentive, if such it may be called, of a cash 
discount; and if this can be done it certainly appears as 
though lumber might safely be placed on the “non cash 
discount” list. 








Fallacious Argument. 

It is contended by some that it would be unsafe to elimi 
nate the cash discount and make the terms of payment net 
cash within a certain length of time from date of in- 
voice, but this argument, it seems to me, would hardly hold 
good any more than would the argument which has been 
put forward from time to time, to the effect that further 
advances in prices would stop business or allow competing 
woods to have the call. 

Of course no one manufacturer or one dozen manufac 
turers of lumber can bring about a revision of terms of 
payment eliminating the cash discount, but I fully believe 
the majority in this room will agree with me that if this 
association shall act vigorously in the matter and abso 
lutely abolish the item of cash discount the desired result 
will be accomplished and I think it will only be a short 
time when manufacturers in the south and east—and later 
those in the west—will fall into line and be glad of the 
opportunity to do so. 

Unquestionably, conditions fully warrant—in fact will 
force—further advances in the price of northern pine prod 
ucts; therefore why not make part of the first advance to 
consist of what would accrue to the manufacturers from 
abolishing the cash discount proposition *% 


The Remedy. 

Now, gentlemen, the remedy, it appears to me, consists in 
promptly and absolutely abolishing in its entirety the cash 
discount feature and making terms of payment invariably 
say net cash thirty days from date of invoice, but if on 
long shipments this time limit may seem rather short it 
could be arranged so that, for instance, on shipment within 
say a 500-mile zone terms would be net cash within thirty 
days; on shipments outside of a 500-mile zone and within 
the 750-mile zone terms of net cash in forty-five days might 
be made to apply, and we might even go farther and say 
that on shipment outside of the 750-mile zone and within 
the thousand mile zone terms of net cash within sixty days 
shall apply. 

Personally I would recommend that terms of payment be 
absolutely net cash within thirty days from date of ship 
ment where shipments go into certain territory—which I 
will name later—and where shipments are made into cer 
tain other territory I would favor the making of terms net 
cash within forty-five days. To make terms thirty days 
on all shipments may be considered a trifle unfair to the 
man who might not be likely to get his lumber within that 
length of time and to make the terms invariably net cash 
in sixty days and would have a tendency to make the aggre 
gate amount in open accounts to be carried for sixty days 
very large and might entail some extra risk in the matter 
ot credits. 

I have taken Minneapolis as a central shipping point 
and find the 500-mile zone to embrace all or a portion o/ 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan and Indiana, 
so that if terms of payment on shipments say into the 
states named were made net cash within thirty days it 
might appear a reasonable solution. In like manner | find 
the 750-mile zone to embrace ail or part of Ohio, New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Kansas. Now a reasonable solution might be to make 
in this territory terms net cash forty-five days, and it ap- 
pears to me it would not be unfair to make the terms forty- 
tive days in the remainder of the eastern territory—for 
instance, in the New England states, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia. However, it is possible, it will 
be preferable to make terms of payment in the latter group 
mentioned net cash sixty days Under these circumstances 
shipments to points, for instance, in Indiana would be sub 
ject to terms of net cash thirty days from date of in 
voice, whereas the buyer just across the state line and 
whose shipments go into Ohio would have an additional 
fifteen days in which to make payment, and this might 
form the basis for slight objection to the proposed terms 
of payment; but such conditions can hardly be eliminated 
and an argument would hardly avail any more than would 
an argument against the present policy of some shippers 
of giving buyers in Ohio and Pennsylvania ninety days 
as against sixty days in Indiana and Illinois. 

Not knowing the time consumed in transporting lumber 
from Minneapolis to various points within the limit of zones 
referred to | have been compelled to use as the basis for 
my computation shipments made from Lake Nebagamon, 
and naturally such shipments would be rather slower to 
arrive at destination than though made from some large 
railroad center, as for instance Minneapolis, so the figures 
I am about to submit may be considered reasonably safe and 
conservative. 

I have taken into consideration the time consumed in 
making delivery of shipments from Lake Nebagamon to a 
variety of points at the outer edge of the 500-mile zone 
and find the average time to be—at greatest—eighteen 
days. 3 

In like manner I find the average length of time consumed 
in making shipments to the outer edge of the 750-mile zone 
is—at greatest—-twenty-two days, and in the same way 
shipments made at the outer edge of the thousand mile 
zone are shown to have been an average of thirty days in 
transit. J . 

These computations are made with reference te shipments 
to the central. states and eastern territory, as from our 
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village we make practically no shipments to points west 
of the Mississippi river, but I think no doubt consignments 
move as rapidiy—if not more so—to points west of the 
river. 

Now, gentlemen, I contend it is time to absolutely elimi- 
nate and abolish the cash discount proposition as regards 
terms of payment in our line or for our product and I 
fully believe it is reasonable and just to do so and that 
no hardship to anyone will result therefrom, but that 
it will tend to materially better conditions and do away 
with a great deal of annoyance and expense—and fre- 
quently harsh feeling—between buyer and seller; and I 
earnestly hope vigorous and effective action along these 
lines will be taken at once. , ? 

The meeting was adjourned from executive session 
at 4:45 p. m. and was followed by a meeting of the 
board of directors in the same room at the West hotel, 
and by the price list committee at Secretary Rhodes’ 
office in the Lumber Exchange building. 





Auxiliary Meeting. 


At the price list committee meeting Thomas Wilkin- 
son, of Burlington, Iowa, who headed the old Missis- 
sippi valley committee, was elected chairman and the 
committee proceeded to revise the list. The follow- 
ing is a brief statement of the changes embodied in 
the list of January 23, all of which are advances: 

All piece stuff, $1.5v. 

Eight inch No. 2 boards, 18 and 29 feet, $z. 

All other sizes of boards and products, $1. 

Fencing, all sizes and lengths, $1.50. 

B select and better, inch and thicker, $3. 

No. 3 shop, thick, $2. 


The board of directors met at the West hotel and 
elected J. E. Rhodes secretary of the association. The 
assessment on members was fixed at $9.50 a million, 
covering both the work of the bureau of grades and 
association expenses, 

The bureau of grades met and elected W. H. Bundy, 
of Rice Lake, Wis., as chairman. 


The Attendance. 


Present at the association meeting were: 

Kk. M. Weyerhaeuser, Northern Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

Ek. L. Carpenter, Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Cc. C. Yawkey, Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., Hazelhurst, 


wor H. Bissell, Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., Hazelhurst, 
1s. 
: — Irvine, Chippewa Lumber & Boom Co., Chippewa 
“alls, Wis. 

Bb. F. Nelson, Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Ss. G. Tuthill, Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Cc. A. Smith, Edgar Dalzell, C. A. Smith Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis. 

I. R. Goodridge, Carpenter-Lamb Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Fred E. Weyerhaeuser, Northern Lumber Co., Cloquet. 

H. C. Hornby, Cloquet Lumber Co., Cloquet. 

— Cc. Gerhard, L. E. Wenzel, Itasca Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls. 

Cc. A. Barton, C. E. McGibbon, Northland Pine Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis. 

J. L. Wilson, Johnson-Wentworth Lumber Co., Cloquet. 

Ed Mueller, Mueller Lumber Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

M. McCarthy, Standard Lumber Co., Dubuque. 

Rk. D. Musser, W. E. Penfield, Pine Tree Lumber Co., 
Little Falls. 

Edward Hines, L. L. Barth, Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
Chicago. 
Robert Starrs, Chicago. 

%. Nolan, J. M. Nolan, Nolan Bros. & Laird, Skibo, 


R. Woerz, David Tozer Co., Stillwater. 

T. H. Stevens, Minneapolis. 

Cc. H. Werden, White River Lumber Co., Mason, Wis. 

A. W. Echart, Nebagamon Lumber Co., Lake Nebagamon, 


L. H. Bovey, Bovey-DeLaittre Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Charles O. Goss, Winona Lumber Co., Winona. 
S. L. Olcott, Beaver Dam Lumber Co., Cumberland, Wis. 
G. S. Whitten, North Wisconsin Lumber Manufacturing 
Co., Hayward, Wis. 
. &. Case, Chippewa Lumber & Boom Co., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 
George H. Chapman, Northwestern Lumber Co.,, Stanley, 
s 
E. O. Hawksett, Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Fletcher Walker, Willis Walker, C. B. March, Red River 
Lumber Co., Akeley, Minn. 
J. M. Richards, Crookston Lumber Co., Pemidji, Minn. 
W. H. Bundy, Rice Lake Lumber Co., Rice Lake, Wis. 
R. E. MacLean, I. Stephenson Lumber Co., Wells, Mich. 
L. K. Baker, J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah, Wis. 
M. P. McCullough, Brooks & Ross, Scofield, Wis. 
R. C. Schulz, H. W. Wright Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis. 
George Manson, Girard Lumber Co., Dunbar, Wis. 
W. T. Milroy, Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis. 
A. L. Osborn, Hemlock Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Lamont Rowlands, C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Tomah, 


Wis 
J. E. Rhodes, secretary, Minneapolis. 
H. S. Childs, chief inspector, Minneapolis. 
J. L. Chambers, association freight bureau, Minneapolis. 
reese’ 


A FAR WESTERN ANNUAL. 


Excellent progress in the work of the Western Pine 
Shippers’ Association will be revealed in the reports 
of the officers to be made at the third annual conven- 
tion of the members, which will be held in the asso- 
ciation offices at Spokane, February 6. Secretary R. A. 
Kellogg has issued the call for the meeting, which will 
be preceded by a meeting of all the members affiliated 
with the bureau of grades February 5. The morning 
session will be devoted to routine business and an 
amendment to the constitution making the price list 
committee known as the committee on values. Presi- 
dent T, J. Humbird and the board of directors are to 
make recommendations to the incoming board and 
bureaus for increasing the effectiveness of the associa- 
tion this year. Elections will be held for a president, 
vice president, treasurer and two members each of the 
board of directors, bureau of grades and committee 
on values to be chosen for the eastern Oregon district, 
the Montana district, one in the Bonner district and 
four in the Spokane district. 

It is the purpose to complete the business before 
the meeting in one day and a banquet will be given 
on the evening of the convention. A rate of one and 
one-third fares has been secured from the railroads. 


CANADIANS DISCUSS NEEDS OF FORESTRY. 





Important Meeting of Dominion Association in Ottawa—New Government Policy Advocated— 
Tree Planting Suggested for Protection—Gist of the Sessions. 





Orrawa, ONT., Jan. 20.—An impetus has been given 
to the all absorbing question of forestry and a dis- 
tinct step taken toward the protection of the forests 
of the dominion of Canada as the result of the conven- 
tion held in this city last week under the auspices of 
the Canadian Forestry Association. With the possible 
exception of the gathering held at the capital of the 
United States last year no meeting of greater import- 
ance has been held in either country. The meeting of 
January 10, 11 and 12, which has heretofore been re- 
ferred to in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was called for 
the purpose ot discussing and devising if possible 
with the aid of those vitally interested more practical 
measures than exist for the protection and reproduc- 
tion of one of Canada’s greatest assets. 

The sessions, which were held in a committee room 
of the house of commons, were attended by practical 
men as well as by the theorists and students. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier acted as chairman and among the dis- 
tinguished persons in attendance was Earl Gray, rep- 
resenting the Crown in Canada; Gifford Pinchot, head 
of the United States Forest Service; Sir Frederick 
Borden; Hon. Svdney Fisher; Hon. C. S. Hyman; Hon. 
Frank Oliver; Dr. C. A. Schenck, of the Vanderbilt 
forest reserve ut Biltmore, N. C.; Dr. Fernow, of Cor- 
nell University, and E. Stewart, superintendent of for- 
estry for Canada. 

Briefly summed up the objects to be compassed were 
shown in the resolutions adopted for the following: 


A general forest policy for Canada to be inaugurated by 
the federal government. 

The establishment of a fire ranging system as a means 
of protection for the forests, to be extended in as complete 
and effective a form as possible to all forested districts. 

Preservation of the forests on watersheds so as to con- 
serve throughout the year the equable and constant flow of 
the streams dependent thereon and especially of the forests 
on the eastern watershed of the Rocky mountains, which 
have such a direct influence on the flow of irrigation 
streams, 

The reforestation of large tracts of land at present lying 
waste in the agricultural sections of the older settled dis- 
tricts of Canada and the creation of a more general interest 
in tree planting by the federal and provincial governments, 
by giving instruction and facilities for obtaining nursery 
stock, efforts at the same time being made in the same 
direction in the prairie regions, where the results from tree 
planting are bound to be of inestimable value to the whole 
country. 

Relief from taxation so the retention of areas under wood 
and the replanting of areas unsuited for agriculture may be 
provided for. 

Exploration of the public domain in advance of settle- 
ment so settlement may be directed to districts suitable 
for agriculture and lands not fit for this purpose should 
be permanently reserved for timber production. 

Extension of the forest reserves by the dominion or 
provinces as may be found practicable from time to time so 
as eventually to embrace all lands suited only for timber 
production, the cutting being done only under the super- 
vision of properly qualified officers and provision being made 
to secure the reproduction of the forest. 

Drawing attention to the serious danger of loss of valu 
able timber consequent upon the construction of the trans- 
continental and other projected lines largely through con- 
tinuous forests, and requiring the railway companies to 
provide efficient equipment and control to prevent fires, in- 
cluding at times an effective patrol. 

Changes in timber regulations which would result in saw- 
ing trees close to the ground in place of felling to the 
ground, resulting in a gain of 6 to 10 percent in the scale 
of the logs and diminishing the risk of fire from chips. 

Placing seeds imported for afforestation on the free list. 


Sir Wilfrid Lanrier in his address enumerated the 
points with which he thought the convention should 
deal. He regretted the fact that the watersheds were 
being denuded of timber and expressed the opinion 
that public control of the watersheds which have 
passed out of the hands of the government should be 
obtained and reforestation pursued as in France, Ger- 
many and other European countries. In France and 
Germany, he said, the policy was adopted of replacing 
cut trees by planting other trees, but he was not pre- 
pared to suggest that such drastic conditions should 
be imposed upon the Jumber trade. What he did urge 
was something more promising for protection than 
now prevails. He thought a policy of tree planting 
under all conditions would be advisable and he alluded 
to the improvement wrought in Alberta, where the 
farms in the once treeless prairie were being sur- 
sounded by beautiful groves. 

A tribute to Superintendent of Forestry Stewart was 
paid by Henri Joly de Lotbiniere, president of the Ca- 
nacian Forestry Association, to whom, the speaker 
said, was due the credit of having organized the Ca- 
nadian association. The policy of setting aside forest 
reserves had been vigorously followed by the dominion 
government and 3,449,600 acres of timber land had 
been set aside in Manitoba, 5,612,800 in the Northwest 
‘Territories and 624,480 in British Columbia, making a 
total area of dominion timber reserves of 9,686,880 
acres. 

Professor Pinchot, being introduced to the assem- 
blage, said: 


I have the great honor and pleasure of bringing to the 
governor general and to you, gentlemen, a personal message 
from the president of the United States. I am to deliver 
to his excellency the warmest regard of the president and 
to the members of this convention his heartiest good wishes 
and good will and his confident, and to him most welcome, 
expectation of good to Canada from the work of the con- 
vention. I am to say to you that the president’s funda- 
mental conviction of the importance of forestry grows 
stronger every year. There never has been at any time 
or at any place I know of a warmer or a more effective 


friend of forestry than the president and it is a great 
satisfaction to know he has a rival in Canada in the gov- 
ernor. 

Mr. Pinchot asserted that forestry was more closely 
involved in the prosperity of the American continent 
than in any other area on the face of the earth. It 
was an age of steel but it was not less an age of wood. 
One of the things with which they were face to face 
all over the North American continent was the time 
when there would be a searcity of this chief construe- 
tion material, the lack of which would be severely felt 
when it came. It was a very serious matter, for it in- 
volved the reproduction of a material which could 
not be grown in less than fifty years. It must be re- 
membered, too, that agriculture as a fundamental in- 
dustry was impossible in the absence of forest preser- 
vation. Mr. Pinchot outlined the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which the forest service of the United States 
was doing its work. One was that every man, woman 
and child in the United States should understand that 
forestry means something to every home. Codpera- 
tion of private owners was sought so every man might 
see forestry was a practical thing. They were grad- 
ually setting apart forest reserves, which would be 
maintained as the public domain. Finally, they were 
trying to build up a highly trained body of foresters. 

Graphically did Superintendent Stewart portray the 
results which would follow the disappearance of tim- 
ber from the hillsides of western Canada. In part he 
said: 

Denude, for instance, the eastern slope of the Rocky 
mountains of its forest growth and as sure as result fol- 
lows cause you will destroy the great rivers which have 
their sources there. You will create a raging torrent for a 
few weeks in the spring and after that a water famine. 
You will destroy the North and South Saskatchewan, the 
Athabasca and the Peace rivers and you will make a desert 
of our new western provinces. Your irrigation canals will 
be raging torrents for a short time and devoid of water 
when water shall be required. You will simply bring about 
a condition of affairs which any one can see today in south- 
ern Europe, in northern Africa and in Asia Minor, where 
large areas of country once fertile are now, owing to the 
denudation of the timber on the mountain sides, practically 
deserts. 

Mr. Stewart estimated that on dominion lands were 
399,987,200,000 feet of mature timber, which at the 
low rate of a royalty to the government of $1 a 
thousand would be $359,987,200. This vast area rep- 
resented Canada’s wood lot and it should be saved 
while yet was time. Mr. Stewart suggested that in 
all future patents of timbered land a proviso should 
he inserted that at least 10 pereent of the areas cov- 
ered should be left in timber. The timber growing 
thereon should be the property of the patentee, but 
to be cut only under the authority and supervision of 
the government. 

The need of fire protection was discussed by several 
papers and the efficient system of forest ranging in 
Ontario was explained and it was shown that fire had 
practically disappeared in that region. 

‘*Porestry on the Experimental Farm’’ was the sub- 
ject of a paper by Dr. Saunders, the director of ex- 
perimental farms. He said the total number of trees 
distributed among the settlers in the Canadian north- 
west since 1889 was about 2,000,000 and the quantity 
of tree seeds about ten and a half tons. As each 
pound of this tree seed with reasonable care might be 
expected to produce 500 to 800 seedlings it was not 
surprising that the the results of this work were every- 
where apparent. , 

‘Forestry from the Lumberman’s Standpoint’’ was 
the subject treated in a practical way in a paper 
by J. B. Miller, president of the Ontario Lumbermen’s 
Association. The so called settler or lumber pirate 
was blamed for much of the destruction of timber and 
some useful suggestions were offered for the conser- 
vation of the remaining supply. The timber pirate 
who got out hemlock bark was represented as burning 
the logs or leaving them to rot. It was estimated that 
fully 50,000,000 feet of hemlock logs had been de- 
stroyed annually in this way for years and $500,000 
did not represent the entire loss, 

It was declared by H. M. Price, president of the 
Pulpwood Association, of Quebec, that a smaller diam- 
eter of wood had been cut than it was in the true 
interest of the pulp and paper mills to accept or the 
owner of private lands to cut. Twelve years ago the 
diameter shipped was six inches and up, while now 
four inches and up is acceptable. 

Other phases of the need of forest conservation were 
discussed in papers. One of these papers was contrib- 
uted by Joseph Hodson, chief engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company, who devoted considerable 
space to the need of a greater and more substantial 
tie supply. Other interesting addresses were made 
by J. F. MacKay on ‘‘The Newspaper Publishers’ In- 
terest in Forestry’’ and by J. K. Osborne, vice presi- 
dent of the Massey-Harris Company, on ‘‘The Wood 
Supply of the Canadian Manufacturers.’’ 

A fitting termination to the convention was the 
journey of the delegates and government officials to 
one of J. R. Booth’s lumber camps on the: Madawaska 
limits. The day was spent in observing active opera- 
tions and many valuable hints were absorbed by the 
visitors. A feature of this trip was a dinner of pork 
and beans served to the guests in one of the camp 
shanties. 
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SOUTHERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Crescent City Entertains the Sixteenth Annual Meeting—Exhaustive Handling of All Conditions—Scholarly 
Papers on Vital Topics—Great Prosperity of the Country in 1905 Reviewed—Demand for Yellow 
Pine Increasing—Advanced Prices Discussed—Yellow Pine as an Interior 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 23.—In the realm of lum- 
ber associations none achieve save the worker. The 
greater the effort expended the larger the interest 
arcused and support and general results secured. 
This natural law applies not only to the work of indi- 
viduals identified with the association but to the or- 
ganization itself. Where the members of an associa- 
tion are in hearty sympathy and accord, where there 
is a common purpose to be subserved and a common 
interest is involved, there the undertakings are carried 
out in a successful and satisfactory manner. 

An instance is furnished by the meeting today at 
the New St. Charles hotel of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, whose members enjoy 
the warmth of close friendship one for the other. In 
the lumber association field are to be found many 
organizations of varying stages of development. Some 
are in the formative period whose members are taking 
a primary course, acquiring self confidence and instill- 
ing confidence into others. Among the many organ- 
ized bodies none stands higher in the estimation of 
those who have made it and those who have watched 
it grow than the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the greatest confidence expressed is by 
those who have the most at stake. Interest in 
the association and its work is shown by the increased 
attendance on the part of members and other manu- 
facturers who are not identified with the association 
but who are as vitaily concerned in the work it ac- 
complishes, 

The advance guard of those who attended the six- 
teenth annual reached New Orleans Sunday evening 
and was followed on Monday as closely as train service 
permitted by recruits and officers from many other 
points. Tuesday morning the late arrivals added to 
those who proudly wore the red badge with its tri- 
angular inscribed monogram ‘‘S, L. M. A.’’ 

The Call to Order. 

Registration of the many delegates and visitors de- 
laved the opening for a few moments—this association 
enjoys the enviable distinction of assembling at the 
iour appointed—and it was 10:15 when President R. 
\. Long called the meeting to order. 

Secretary Smith called the roll and announced the 
letails of the certificate plan. 

Annual Report of the President. 

The address of R. A. Long, president of the associa- 
on, was listened to with unbroken attention. Refer- 
nees were made to the benefits that the lumbermen 
ad enjoyed and the generally satisfactory results at- 
ndant vpon their 1905 operations. He emphasized 
e duty the lumbermen owed to their less fortunately 
tuated fellows. On this topie he outlined extem- 
sraneously in detail the glorious work that had been 
ndertaken and successfully carried out by Sophia 
right, results attained notwithstanding bodily in- 
rmities and financial difficulties. 

At the conclusion of his formal address C. S. Keith 

tated he had been asked to represent W. R. Pickering 
1d would subseribe $25 toward a fund for en- 
uraging this work and $50 for himself for the 
ime purpose. He moved that a vote of thanks be 
ndered the president for his able address and that 
committee be appointed to carry out the sugges- 
ms made. 

The president’s formal address is given here in de- 

il: ° 

President Long’s Address. 

Whatever else may be said of man, his heart goes out 

tender sympathy to hfs fellows in adversity, sorrow or 
isfortune of any kind. As well is his hand extended and 

s voice raised in congratulation to those abounding in 
ieccess or prosperity, especially if he be numbered with 
ie fortunate ones. During the year that has just closed 

ree drafts have been made upon our sympathies because of 
he dread harvester applying the sickle of death within our 

nks, and before entering upon the business portion of this 
ddress we shall pause for a moment and do honor to 
hose who have left us. 

In Memory of the Dead. 

One, in the person of Richard H. Keith, president of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company. Although he did not often 
ttend the meetings of this body yet his counsel spoke and 
his voice was often raised in and through his son, C. 8. 
Keith, who for years has been one of the most ardent 
supporters of this association, and may I say, to his influ- 
ence and persistency as much as to any other one man is 
due some of the most important movements of this body 
resulting in profit footing up into the millions to the lum- 
bermen of this country. While we mourn with the family 
of the departed their great loss, yet we rejoice with them 
in that he left a name founded upon industry, honesty, 
conscientiousness and justice, and we are also glad that 
he left an extended business, builded so well and so wisely, 
in the hands of such men as W. C. Perry and C. 8. Keith, 


who we know will continue to be friends and supporters of 
this association. 

Another, George E. Woods, of the George E. Woods Lum- 
ber Company. It was not my pleasure to have known him 
and I believe he never was with us in any of our meetings, 
possibly on account of the great pressure of other business 
and his having only a few years previous to his death 
elected to have made investments such as would lead him 
into our association. His company. however, has given us 
its moral and financial support. To him, we are pleased 
tO say, can be ascribed a name no less honorable than he 
of whom we have just spoken. 

Another, Frank Kendall—not a member with us at the 





Finish—Resolutions and Election. 





time of his death, but if I mistake not was some years ago— 
one of the pioneer lumbermen of the south. His life in 
all respects was not always along the same lines as those 
ot the two gentlemen mentioned, and yet his was one of 
honesty and justice and the wrongs committed were princi- 
pally against self only. When we think of his life and of 
the many commendable traits as compared with the opposite 
we are reminded of the little poem cherished in charity 
and written in love: 
When we see so much of good in the worst of us, 
And so much of bad in the best of us, 
It hardly seems proper for any of us 
To be finding fault with the rest of us. 

To all of these you join me, I am sure, in the hope that 
their spirits have returned to God who gave them and their 
ashes to a peaceful rest. 

A Satisfactory Year. 

As to the results of the business done during 1905 I 
doubt not but what they have been eminently satisfactory 
to all of us, and hence every hand will grasp every other 
hand at this, our sixteenth annual convention, accompanied 
by a voice ringing with congratulations, cheer and good 
fellowship. May it be hoped, in our prosperity, we forget 
not those less fortunate than ourselves, remembering the 
injunction “We then that are strong ought to bear the in- 
firmities of the weak."’ We find them in the helpless orphan, 
in the overtaxed widow, in those that need hospital service 
and yet are not able to meet the required expense. Yea, we 
find them in numbers almost numberless. 

In my address at our last annual meeting I said we 
passed the year 1904 with profits less than for several 
previous years, yet I believed we had laid the ground-work 
for more profitable results for the years to come and that 
in my opinion 1905 promised better results than any pre- 
vious year; that I also believed the percentages of increase 
in building in the principal cities of the United States dur- 
ing the last three or four months of 1904 would be con- 
tinued during 1995; that on account of our trade balances 
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with foreign countries increasing, increasing demand for 
railroad materials, the apparent increasing prosperity of 
our country at large, I should be very much disappointed 
if our average prices for 1905 were not in excess of any 
previous year. It is of considerable satisfaction to me to 
know that these prophecies, so to speak, have all been veri- 
fied. In that address I dwelt at length on the favorable 
outlook for 1905—did so for the reason that we had only 
a few months before been floundering in the depths of 
depression and our people as a whole were not so sure 
at that time that our feet had been placed upon solid 
ground. The conditions now, however, are such I think 
there is scarcely an individual who reads and thinks for 
himself but who is so deeply impressed with the bright 
outlook for 1906 that it hardly seems worth while to take 
your time in dwelling upon this feature, and yet I have 
thought it might be of interest to you to have some facts 
placed before you for your consideration in this particular, 
and so I wish to give you some figures that form the 
ground-work for our bright prospects and for our wonderful 
growth and progress along many important lines, and for 
our further possibilities : 
We Lead the World. 

First—Bank clearings of the United States, 1905, $143,- 
000,000,000, being $26,000,000,000 larger than for any pre- 
vious year, 1902 standing next in line. 

Second—Gold production in the United States, 1905, 
$90,000,000, $10,000,000 in excess of the largest production 
of any previous year and double the production for 1895, 
and it may be of interest to know that the gold production 
of the world for 1905 was $375,000,000, we producing nearly 
one-fourth of the whole and leading all other countries 
save one. It is estimated by able financiers that within the 
next fourteen years the gold production of the world will 
be equal to the present entire monetary stock of gold in 
the world, which is now about $5,700,000,000. These fig- 
ures seem startling. but using our present production of 
gold as a basis would seem to be verified by the facts. If 
true, recognizing the effect that an increase of our money 
supply has upon the value of real properties, we must be 
impressed with the future possibilities of the values of the 
raw material entering into the product which we supply. 





Third—Silver production of the United States, 1905, 
$77,000,000 coinage value, $6,000,000 larger than any 


previous year. Silver production of the world, 1905, $235,- 
000,000, we producing one-third of the whole. 
Fourth—Copper production in pounds, 1905, 943,800,000. 
Copper production of the world, 1,620,000 pounds, we pro- 
ducing more than one-half of the whole. ‘ 
Fifth—Farm production of the United States, 1905, 
$6,415,000,000, or over $250,000,000 more than any previous 


year. Total receipts from this source during the last three 
years, $18,450,00U,0U0. ‘that we may the better understand 
What our aunuai production from this source means it has 
been reckoned that it will provide $S8U a year to every man, 
woman and child in this country, and that it is equal to the 
entire capital of the American railroads and nearly ten 
times their annual net earnings. 

Sixth—We grow three-tourtus of the cotton of the world 
and produce 73 percent of the world’s supply of refined 
petroleum, 

Seventh—Live stock of the United States, 1905, $3,600,- 
00u,vUuU. Total from this source during the last three years 
$9,1U6,000,UUU. Grand total farm products and live stock, 
during last three years, $27,596,U0U,V0U0. 

kignth—Exports, 19U5, $1,492,UUuU,00U; imports, $1,117,- 
00U,vUU, baiance of $375,0U0U,UUU in our favor. A gain in 
exports Over imports in tie iast five years of $2,371,0U0U,U0U. 
bearing upon this question I desire to read an extract 
taken trom the address of the Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, secre- 
tary of the treasury, read before the bankers’ convention 
held at Washington some months ago, on the subject of 
“Trade Expansion’: ‘the nations of earth sell to each 
other $10,uUU,00U0,000 worth of merchandise yearly, one- 
eighth of which originates in the United States, and one- 
ninth of this grand aggregate finds our ports for ultimate 
consumption. Within the last half century the United 
States not only has assumed importance among commercial 
countries but in the last decade she has become the greatest 
commercial nation in the world. Not only do her exports ex- 
ceed those of any other country but her domestic commerce is 
two and one-haif times as iarge as the aggregate interna- 
tional commerce of the round earth. Whiie the eighty and 
more commercia) countries are selling, the one to the other, 
merchandise worth $10,00U,00U,0U0U, the American people 
seil to each other merchandise worth practically $20,uUu, 
000,000, 

N.uth—Pig iron production, 1905, 23,000,000 tons, being 
5,0uU,UUU0 tous more than for any previous year and repre- 
senting 40 percent of the world’s product, being equal to 
the combined production of Great Britain, Germany and 
brance. It is believed by those best pusted that the pig 
iron production for 19U6 will be close to 38,0VU0,UU0 tons. 

‘tenth—Money in circulation in the United States, 1905, 
$2,062,0U0,0UU, an increase of $88,0UU,0U0 over any previous 
year. 

_ kKleventh—Our mineral production for the year aggregated 
$1,50U,000,000. Twice that of 1889, four times that of 
1856 and exceeds that of Great Britain, Germany and 
France combined. 

‘Twelfth—in manufacturing industries we are in the ad- 
vance column of the leading nations in all the worid. 
Searing upon this subject 1 desire to quote from the 
address of F, A. Vanderlip, vice president of the National 
City bank of New York (considered one of the ablest finan- 
ciers and business prophets of the day), before the bankers’ 
convention held in Washington, to which reference has just 
been made: “With the aid of a wealth of raw material 
and a genius fo: mechanical manipulation we developed a 
few years ago a capacity for industrial competition which 
startled the world. England, whose supremacy had been of 
such long standing that she rested in serene assurance, was 
crowded out of some of the international competitive mar- 
kets. She was crowded to second place by America and 
then to third place by Germany. Our exports of manufac- 
tures doubled and doubled again and we had to be reckoned 
with in every international market.” Then came a halt. 
Europe aweke to the situation. She bought samples of our 
tools and duplicated them. She sent an army of investi- 
gators to study our methods. She arrested us in our com- 
merical conquest. That halt Is proving to have been only 
temporary. Again we are showing unexampled totals in our 
exports of mauufactures. ‘The present figures are substan- 
tially exceeding the totals which we made at the time Europe 
coined the phrase “a commercial invasion.’ The reason for 
this late improvement, the regaining of ground temporarily 
lost, this making of new records, lies in the perfection of 
industrial organization which has been made possible by the 
great combinations. I believe we are just started on a new 
“commercial invasion." We have the cheapest raw material, 
the most efficient labor, a preéminent ability in the adoption 
of mechanical aids, and all that is combined with what I 
believe to be transcendent genius for economic organization. 
The combination of these forces will, 1 conceive, be well 
nigh irresistible. The logic of this combination spells for 
us an unexampled development of foreign trade. All we 
need is intelligently to foster the possibilities. I am not 
giving rein to imagination. The cold figures of government 
statistics show the beginning of this new industrial conquest. 
Comparisons of manufacturers’ cost sheets reveal the possi- 
bilities of future successes. 

Thirteenth—Our couutry's railroads exceed those of all 
Europe in mileage by about 25 percent, every mile of which 
and every car and locomotive are being taxed to their 
utmost and even then are unable to supply the demands of 
the country. Under such conditions the securities backed 
by these vast properties could not help but be most satis- 
factory to the investor. 

Fourteenth—The grand total of the wealth of our country 
foots up about $112,000,000,000, which is in excess of that 
of any two other countries in the world combined. 





Hardly a Cloud on the Business Horizon. 


Recognizing the most prosperous condition of three of our 
most important industries—viz., agriculture, industrials and 
railroads—and their forces as applied to the business of 
this country, we cannot help but be impressed with the fact 
that we ure surrounded by exceptional conditions for the 
realization of a large business in all lines during the year 
that is now just before us. Let us determine if we can 
what our position is with reference to supply and demand 
as compared with 1905. From a careful canvass we find 
during that year that eighty-five mills were built in the 
states of the south producing yellow pine the total capacity 
of which is about 658,000,000 feet: fifty-one mills in the 
same section going out of commission, producing 376,000,0u0, 
leaving a net increase of 282,000,000. As I have been 
unable to obtain satisfactory figures as to the stocks on 
hand at our mills at the close of 1905 we will reckon in 
this calculation that they are the same as at the beginning 
of the vear, although our opinion is that there is a decided 
shertage. On the other hand, we find a shortage in retuait 
stocks reached by members of this association of about 
350,000,000 feet as compared with normal stocks. Again, 
we find during 1904 nortbern mills producing about 235,- 
000,000 feet sawed their last logs. Estimating that one- 
half of this stock found its way to the market in 1904 
and one-half in 1905 will show a shortage of about 117,000,- 
000. We also find in 1905 mills in the same section con- 
tributing a like amount did their last sawing, and estimat- 
ing that one-half of this stock was marketed in 1905 and 
one-half will be marketed in 1906 we find a shortage of 
about 118,000,000 more, making a total of 235,000,000. We 
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are also reliably informed that a number of other mills in 
the no rth are going out of commission during this year, and 
iltho 1 we haven't the exact figures there will be found 
a lirge amount less lumber in pile January 1, 1906, than 
was in pile January 1, 1905, and so we figure it is fair to 
presume that there will be easily 550,000,000 feet short in 
the northern fields for 1906.) Estimating that the southern 
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0.000.000 we have S60.000,000 Added to this increased 
consumption of yellow pine in the larger cities, which un 


doubtedly is gaining from year to 
consttimption in consequence 
would seem to be reasonably 
shortage at not than G50,000,000, and with 
vreater number of orders on our tiles than has 
ver before existed at this time of the year We also under 
stand from reliable information that the hemlock are 
onsiderably short of normal and that the production 
this vear will be considerably less than for 1905. Added 
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these conditions the facet that the mills on’ the Pacific 
coust are similarly situated as ourselves with reference 
to their order files, that their ability to produce has not 
wen greatly increased, the further addition that our export 
trade is growing at a rapid rate, coupled with the fact that 
during 1905 under more favorable conditions than are shown 
by these figures we were not able to supply the demand, 
ind it being believed that the maximum production of yel 
ow pine has been reached we can hardly see how we can 
he but be led to the conclusion that we have’ every 
eason to expect as good prices for our product during 
1906 as now prevail. Ordinarily we might say during the 


six months 
when we take 


last 
farms, but 


months, the 
products t yur 


first SiN depending upon the 


into consideration 


the wealth our farmers have accumulated because of the 
excessively large crops prevailing during the last five or 
ix years, at excessively good prices, 1 believe it is fair to 


prestiume that we have good reasons to believe that the pres 
ent impetus of trade throughout the country will continue 
for at least another twelve months. In my judgment our 
vrentest cause for fear during this year is that in conse 
quence of everybody being so filled with the idea of pros 
perity we may go to the extreme in speculation and pos 
sibly bring about a reaction that might result disastrously, 
and so it is to be heped that those who control the larger 
influences of this country may keep this thought in mind 
and thereby remove, so far as I can see it, the only possi 
bility of preventing the most prosperous year that has ever 
been experienced im the annals of this country 
The Campaign of Education. 

It is not my purpose in this address to go into the de 
tails of the working of this association as they properly 
elong in the reports of the secretary and the heads of 


our various 
briefly men 


chairmen of 
however, to 


and the 
Want, 


the different departments 
standing committees I do 


tion our exhibit: that we have been displaying during the 
vear in the cities of Minneapolis, Chicago, Pittsburg, But 
falo and Cleveland. 

In Minneapolis, the first city in which we made om 


display, it remained two weeks Hlaving just started we 
had much to learn, and hence did not keep any kind ot a 


Dumber visiting 
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record of the the display. 











In Chicago the display was continued for eleven PKS, 
during which time we had 726 registered visitors, 1 un 
registered 

In Pittsburg we remained thirteen weeks ; 676 registered 
visitors, 155 unregistered. 

In Puffato we remained seven weeks and two days; 7S2 
registered visitors, 360° unregistered. 

In Cleveland we remained eight and one-half weeks ; 1,715 
registered visitors, 900° unregistered. 

otal registered 3.800; total unregistered 1,547; a grand 
total of 5446, of which S00) were architects, 245 con 
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estate investment building 152, wood 121, lumber 
men and millwork 370, draftsmen SO, engineer and construc 
tion 46, fime cabinet work ZS, stain and varnish manufac 
turers 44, city engineers, building inspectors etc. 11, mantel 
manufacturers 6, furniture manufacturers 6, ship and boat 
builders D>. These were all of the principal ones, but as 

tated there was a total of the registered visitors of 3,899. 
The ventieman having this exhibit in charge states that 
in the city of Cleveland about one-third of the visitors 
were from points outside of the city not only in Ohio but 
register shows from all points of the United States; that 
greut interest was manifested and that but a very small 
percentage of the visitors came from curiosity. Architects 
frequentiy made use of the exhibit by sending or bringing 
clients—-that this had occurred time and time again. That 
it was seldom a business man called without speaking of 
the business thrift and principle demonstrated in our 
methods of advertising; that it was a practical, commercial 
and convineing demonstration of what could be done with 
our wood. <A gentleman controlling about one hundred 
retail yards, with headquarters in Minneapolis, was in 
my office a few weeks ago and stated to me voluntarily 
that he considered yellow pine the best advertised wood on 


that is well adver 
agitation of any 


the market. We know a commodity 
tised is freely talked about and extensive 
subject that will bear investigation is of importance to 
that subject We also know that extensive advertising of 
a given product that may possess but little if any merit 
often produces for it an extensive market and _ profitable 
results. Why, then, should we not expect satisfactory 
results for a product. possessing the merits we claim for 
our wood’ In my judgment there is no question but what 
the money spent in thus exploiting the qualities of our 
wood will be returned to us many fold. It is to be re 
gretted, however, that our members have not responded 
to the calls made by our secretary for the necessary means 
to prosecute this work, and I hope you will be so forcibly 
the reports which shall follow regarding this 
matter as to warrant the carrying out of the recommenda- 
tion which [ now make—that we provide the committee 
with «a fund of not less than $20,000 for the continuation 
vf this plan of advertising for 1906. 








impressed by 


Yellow Pine to Invade Foreign Markets. 


recommend that we provide a like amount to 
our lumber in foreign markets according to a 
selected by a committee provided for that pur- 
the present de- 


I also 
advertise 
plan to be 


pose. Some may and do claim, owing to 

mands for our product, that we do net need to spend money 
in advertising it and hence should discontinue even the 
present exhibit. Does it not occur to you that we had bet- 
ter spend $40,000 or $50,000 a year while we are so well 
able to afford it, in order to produce a market so farreach 
ing in its effeets as to always have the demand equal to 
sur supply, and thereby prevent the probability of an over 


reduction in 
demand for 


always followed by a 
remember that if there is a 
9,000,000,000 feet of our product and we _ produce 10,- 
000,000,000, the extra 1,000,000,000 will make the price 
for the whole, and hence the importance of providing for 
the widest possible range of distribution that our demands 
may, in the dullest periods, be equal to our supply. Let 
us also be broad enough to lose sight of the annual cost 
of $20,000 in the carrying out of this latter recommenda- 
tion and take the broader view of a strong probability 
in consequence of the adoption of this plan of obtaining 
anywhere from 50 cents to $3 a thousand more for our 
production than we otherwise would receive, which, as we 
well know, would foot up into the millions. 

I believe 1 am safe in saying that this 
garded as the most aggress and progres 
in this country because of the thorough manner in which 
it does things, and | believe the carrying out of this 
recommendation would add another star to our crown. 
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Terms of Sale. 
‘the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at its 
annual meeting eld in Chicago last May adopted terms 
of sale and asked that all of the affiliated associations com 





posing the itional adopt the same terms, thereby making 
them universal. This matter will be presented by C. 1 
Millard, chairman of our committee on terms of sale, and 
it is to be hoped that they will be adopted and settiements 


demanded 
ciations 
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other 
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our example 
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of one of the most aggravating troubles with which we have 

had to contend fer years. Certainly there never was a 

more opportune time for such a movement than now. 
Forestry. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at its 
lasc annual meeting assumed the task of raising $150,000 
to endow a chair of “Applied Forestry and Practical Lum- 
bering” in Yale Forest School, Yale University. An execu- 
tive committee was appointed for the purpose of raising this 
fund and F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., was 
selected as chairman of this committee. A pamphlet issued 
from his office explaining fully this proposition among other 
valuable suggestions says: 

“The Yale Forest Schoel was selected through the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the endow- 
ment of a chair of lumbering first of all because it trains 
the great majority of American foresters—-and more than 
all other forest schools combined. It has the largest and 
best equipment and its future is assured by permanent en- 
dowment safely invested. It is well located for its work, 
within easy reach of the great lumber regions and lumber 
markets of the east and portheast and it has the use of 
conveniently situated forest tracts for study and ex- 


per iment. 

W. MeLeed, C. 1. Millard 
been appointed as a 
ducting the new course in 
school in constant touch 
lumberman. 

Realizing how rapidly our 
and looking to the generations that shall follow us, we 
must be impressed with the importance of this movement. 
Not only as applied to future generations but with such a 
school practical men will be provided to serve in a most 
advantageous manner those of us who are actively engaged 
in the business today. Some, however, may claim that the 
more rapidly we deplete our forests, the greater the value 
of our remaining holdings, and hence that it is not to our 
interests to prolong this valuable industry to the nation 
as a whole. To such the language used by Mr. Roosevelt 
in a recent address would seem to be applicable, viz. : 
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R. A. LONG, KANSAS CITY, MO 
The Retiring President 
“You are a mighty poor American if your care for the 
wellbeing of this country is limited to your own genera 
tion.” 
I shall trust that this question may be discussed most 
thoroughly by this bedy and that the movement may be 


supported in keeping with its importance. I received a let 





ter a few days ago from Ek. C. Fosburgh, president of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, suggesting that each of 
our yellow pine associations appoint a committee of three 
of its members whose duty should be to confer with each 
other at meetings to be held once or twice each year at 
some central point with a view lo comparing notes on 
all matters pertaining to the advancement of southern pine 
interests. That such committee would be able to gather 
much informaticn that would be materially beneficial to our 


and recommendations could be 
meetings for action. That if this 
saled to our association and we would take the initiative 
association of which he was president would coiéperate 


interests, and their reports 
submitted to our annual 
app 
the 


and appoint a similar committee at its annual meeting in 
March, Believing the suggestion a good one, I recommend 
it for your action. 
A Graceful Goodbye. 
When this convention shall have adjourned I will have 


served as your presiding officer my second and last term. 
I wish again to thank you for the honor of being chosen to 
the highest office in your gift and the head of the most 
effective and progressive association of lumbermen in the 
United States if not the known world. I am glad the work 
has gone backward but constantly forward under my 
administration. We started with 1853 members; during the 
two years have added 124, making 307; lost 35, 15° by 
resignation, 12 dropping out, 8 retiring from business, leav 
ing a net gain of 39. I wish it understood, however, this 
growth and whatever of good this association may have 
accomplished during my term of office has been due to our 
most eflicient secretary and your hearty codperation, and 
for which I now express my deep appreciation. 


The Secretary’s Report. 











Results of a year’s operations with comparisons for 
previous periods were presented concisely by the re- 
port of Secretary George K. Smith. Reference was 
made in a general way by President Long to the state- 
ments shown in the reports of the secretary, which 
are given here in detail: 

When the history of the 





yellow pine industry shall be 
written that portion of it between January 1, 1905, and 
January 1, 1966, will occupy a prominent place on account 
of actual conditions exceeding the most sanguine predictions 
made a year ago. 


Our association has felt the activity and prosperity of 
the industry it vepresents and its machiner y has turned out 
products which have proven its usefulness and drawn to its 





support a larger pumber of manufacturers than in any pre- 
vious year. 
Membership. 

One year ago, I reported a membership of 217 and ex 
pressed a hope for a total of 250 by January 1, 1906. This 
total was reached before the year was half over and our 
membership now stands at 272, showing a net gain of 55 
for the year. We had actual additions of 75, but ten mem 
bers went out of business, four resigned and six were 
dropped for nonpayment of dues, leaving a net gain of 25 


percent. 

On our register cards are the 
not as yet on our membership roll. 
sentatives who are with us today 


names of several who are 
We trust their repre 
will join us and we take 








this opportunity to invite and urge all manufacturers of 
yellow pine to take membership and become actively identi 
fied with our work. 


It has been definitely decided to make a personal appeal 





to each manufacturer some time during the year and our 
representative will start out soon after February 1 and 


make a systematic canvass of the field. 
Production and Consumption. 

Through our clearing house reports we have kept in close 
touch with cut and shipment of about 225 mills with the 
following results: 

Decrease 
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making a total decrease in stocks since January 1, 1904, at 

mills reporting through the clearing house of 112,000,000 
feet. 

Statistics and Comments. 

Stock on hand 

STATES Mills. Cut, 1904. Shipped, 1994. Jan. 1, 1905. 

Missouri. ..... 6 202,008,000 199,459,000 63,498,000 

A ‘kansi A sow BE 824,895,000 837,174,000 243,952,000 


1,157 194,406,000 236,018,000 
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Totals ...213 3.775.076,000 $,838,182.000 SS7.36S8.000 
NON MEMBERS. 

Arkansas ..... 30 204,254,000 208,045,000 40,549,000 
Texas me f $86,084,000 2.964.000 74,660,000 
Louisiana .... 54 521, 138 S.553,000 103,480,000 
Mississippi ... 57 742.000 64,059,000 
Alabama ..... 3 7TH0,000 22,477,000 
Ga. and Fla... 17 603,000 

Totals ...230 2,654,479,000 97,000 
Members 3,773,076,000 82,000 
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Stock on hand 
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STATES 
Mo. and J. T.. 


Arkansas ..... 
‘Texas 


1,298,168.000 
697,375,000 
511,824,000 
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Ga. and Fla. 43.460,000 
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Grand tot. 7, 572, 000 6,794, 776. o0ov 1, 15! 1,199,000 

Attention is called to the fact that figures for 1904 covered 
443 mills, with a total on hand January 1, 1905, of 1,200 
574.000 feet. 

The figures for 1905 cover 534 mills with 
January 1, 1906, of 1,159,199,0C0. With 91 more mills re 
porting for 1905 there is 41,000,000 feet less on hand, con 
firming by actual inventories the reduction in stocks indicated 
by the clearing house records, 


Proportions of Stock Governed by Orders on File. 
Believing that an unusually large unfilled order file existed 


360,; 
7.000 798, 
360,328,000 


349,000 






Totals 2S. 
Members 


Nonmembers 








a total on hand 





January 1, 1906, an inquiry was made on this point, with 
the following results : 
Stock on hand 
STATES Mills. Carloads. Keet. Jan, 1, 1906 

Louisiana 17 63,477,482 
Arkansas ...... + Rs $4 42,076,000 
Mississinpi ........ 10 769 12,446,346 
| | ae 14 1,014 16,960,083 
err re 6 632 10,387,000 
ee 1 350 6,000,000 § 
PUGTIGR. occ 1 175 2,500,000 “2'400, ‘000 

eee | 8,843 153,846,911 374,638,140 
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Net stock on hand January 1, 1906, 220,791,229 feet. 
Showing among the 63 mills reporting that unfilled orders 
are on file for 41 percent of the stock on band. 

If the same percentage holds good on mills not reporting 
there was 475,000,000 feet already sold out of the 1,159,- 
000,000 reported on hand January 1, 1906. 


Values During 1905. 

The demand for lumber has exceeded the supply during 
the entire year and our committee on values has been called 
together on seven different occasions to consider conditions 
and recommend a basis of values. ‘The insistent and appar- 
ently insatiable demand has placed a premium on Many items, 
thus forcing values above the committee’s recommendations. 

Building has been very active over the entire country for 
the last twelve months as evidenced by the building permits, 
which have been reported monthly to all of our members. 

One year ago a stable market during 1905 was predicted, 
but a comparison of the January 10 list of 1905 and the De- 
cember 27 list will show that the trend was steadily upward. 
With the enormous demand from the railroads and the im- 
mense increase in purchasing power, resulting from a suc- 
cession of bountiful crops, there is no indication of any 
decrease in demand and the present plane of values should 
be maintained without difficulty. 

Finances. 

Our income and expenses have been materially increased 
during the year and we have met all our obligations and the 
treasurer’s report will show a balance on the right side. 

The special fund for advertising yellow pine fell short of 
the amount outlined for expenditure by the committee and 





H. H. FOSTER, OF MALVERN, ARK.; 
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$5,000 was expended from the general fund to make up this 
deticit, as will be shown in the auditor's report. 

It is hoped that this special fund will be increased largely 
iuring the year and a return of this advance made possible, 
hould conditions make it necessary. 

The furnishing of the Credit Rating Book of the National 
lumber Manufacturers’ Association to all of our members 
as proven to be a step in the right direction, and since the 
ompletion of the book in October our members have had a 
redit reference second to none. This added benefit without 
iny increase in our monthly dues shows conclusively the 
practical results of cobperative effort. 

Other Departments. 

The departments coming more directly under the super- 
ision of Assistant Secretary Goodnow and Chief Inspector 
Warren have shown increased effectiveness and their reports 

ill set forth the details of each. 

A large amount of work has been planned for 1906, in- 
luding codperation with the railroads and weighing associa- 
ions in bettering conditions surrounding the weighing of 
imber. 

Responses to the many requests for information sent out 
luring the year have been more numerous than ever before. 

his is encouraging and the effective work of the year is 
aceable to the sustained interest of our members. When 
he percentage of replies from members shal] reach 100 we 
vill give the maximum amount of benefits for time and 
ioney expended in association work. 
_ Thanking officers and members for their hearty support 
luring 1905 and hoping for an increase during 1906 this 
eport is respectfully submitted. 


Mr, Smith’s report was received with applause. 


Report of Assistant Secretary Goodnow. 
Rate Department. 
Review of the year’s work of certain departments 
f the association as compiled by Assistant Secretary 
W. L. Goodnow was given: 


The demands made on our rate and classification and its 
wo dependent departments the freight claim and addresso- 
c<vaph and mailing departments steadily increase. Five com- 
‘lete editions of the Official Classification & Rate Book and 
lie same number of the individual state books were published 
during 1905. Changes necessitated the issuing of thirty 
‘three supplements between the issuance of the various edi- 
ions of the rate books. 

We no longer have difficulty in securing tariffs from the 
various lines and the railroads in general promptly furnish 
us with records cf changes as they occur from time to time 
and always seem anxious to coijperate with us in the work 
f the department as far as it is possible for them to do so. 

To supply our present membership requires 700 copies of 
each issue of the complete edition of the rate book, 1,020 
opies of the individual state books and 1,300 copies of the 
supplements, when changes demand the issuing of these. 

Freight Claim Department. 
_ The records of the freight claim department of January 1 
show that, during 1905, 1,794 claims were filed for 64 mem- 
hers of our association. ‘The year’s record of paid claims 
numbered 1,528; 294 were declined and 237 returned for 
amendment, On _the first of the year we still had 1,735 
claims on file under active investigation. 

I wish to impress on the members who are filing their over- 
weight claims through this office the necessity of noting on 
the loadtng ticket the actual condition of all stock loaded by 
them, having such information accompany claims when for- 
warding for filing. 

Addressograph and Mailing Department. 

Having seven changes in the price lists during 1905, the 
demands on the addressograph and mailing department were 








unusually heavy. Forty-one members availed themselves of 
the use of the department; 380,000 lists were mailed to the 
retail trade and 825,000 envelopes were addressed. Our list 
now comprises 9,440 retail lumber buyers. 

The use of this department is open to all members. For 
the information of those who have not used this department 
I will state that the charge for addressing envelopes is 15 
cents a thousand and the mailing of a stock sheet or price 
list, without other inclosures, is $2 a thousand. 


Report of the Chief Inspector. 


‘What the Inspection Bureau Has Accomplished’’ 
might well have been the title of Chief Inspector T. 
J. Warren’s report, given here: 














It should be exceedingly gratifying to all of the members 
of the Southern Lumber Manutacturers’ Association to note 
the continued growth of the bureau of grades and inspection 
department. One year ago we had 188 mills that were re 
ceiving regula: inspections ; now we have 213 mills receiving 
inspections, showing an increase of 25 mills over the number 
one year ago. 

We have eight inspectors to visit them, which is about 
twenty-seven mills for each inspector, thus enabling them tuo 
cover their territory about once in every thirty days. 

We have four inspectors who devote their entire time to 
claim work. All claim papers must be filed by members, with 
the original or a copy of complaint as made by retailer or 
buyer, with the secretary. The work is then assigned to the 
inspectors on the claim department. They are instructed 
to inspect all the stock in question, as covered in the claim 
and a certified report ot their findings is rendered to 






ng the past year this department handled 1,131 claims, 
of which 851 were on shipments originating at mills mem 
bers of the association and 280 trom nonmembers’ mills but 
handled by members. 

In 1904 we handled 866 claims, of which 701 were on 
shipments originating from members’ mills and 165 from 
nonmembers’ mills, showing an increase of 265 claims 
handled in 1905 over those of 1904, which is evidence that 
both members and nonmembers have confidence in our work. 

During the existence of the bureau of grades it has been 
its aim and practice to employ only reliable and competent 
inspectors. The instructions to them have been at all times 
and under all circumstances to make association grades 
without fear or favor. 

In the inspection of claims sometimes the buyer and some 
times the seller has been disgruntled because of the result 
ot our findings was against him, but with very few excep 
tions when settlements were made the dissatisfaction rolled 
away and the inspection was conceded to be fair. 

Our grading rules have steadily advanced in favor with 
manufacturers and consumers until they stand today as the 
official classification of yellow pine lumber throughout the 
United States and Canada where it is bought and sold. 

Hoping that the interest in uniform grading and the 
benefits derived from our work will show the usual growth 
in the coming year, this report is respectfully submitted 


Finances. 


The finances of the association then were pre 
sented for consideration by Secretary Smith, who read 
the reports of the auditors: . 
Balance Sheet December 31, 1905. 


ASSETS. 
Cost of type, composition ete.— . 
Rate and classification book............ ; .$ 4,165.01 


Yellow pine price current forms.......... 
Office furniture, addressograph ete 
Advances for yellow pine exhibit at World's . 
lue from members for supplies and expenses of 

a, eer er are elisha hier calles ke ak die 8 ae 





2,014.08 











Advances to inspectors ............ aa 704.81 
Cash in bank and on hand............... 1,849.64 

yo Pree eT reer eT ie te pistes . $15,539.90 
NOSES. DAVADIO .20.224008 er er Sb ai tacit ak ka 500.00 
Accounts payable SEE RT eT ee TCR ee TR 31.05 
Surplus 


3alance December 31, 1904........ $14,579.02 
Net income for year ended Decem 


ber 31, per statement attached... $29.83 


15,008.85 





Total TaDes 2. cccocesccsccccccssccosveses $15,539.90 

[We have examined the books and accounts of the South 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, so far as they relate 
to the transactions of the year ended December 31, 1105, 
and certify that this balance sheet shows the true financial 
condition of the association December 31, 1905, as shown 
by the records.—_WESTERMANN, TRADER & CO.) 








Income Account for 1905. 
RECEIPTS. 


Advertising assessment account... ‘ ; $ 9,217.71 
Regular assessment account ........ pases 6 60,080.18 
Interest on bank balances ......... j oi _ 20.33 

Total receipes .cccccccssvcces seas $69,318.22 


EXPENSES. 
Bureau of grades and inspection, sal 
aries and traveling expenses.......$12,.234.29 
Adjustment of Claims— 
Salaries and expenses of 
SEED: nvickccouaes $8,329.49 
Less amount recovered.. 1,018.80 
- 7,310.69 
Rate and classification book expense, 
salaries, printing etc............. 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
PD Sik. 9560540004 2500002 ane 1,590.70 
Credit Rating Book expenses 7,026.44 
Annual and price list meetings expense 1,145.18 
Office and general expenses 
Salaries of officers and clerks.... 10,902.5 
SE eG Nbsa tk Wa we 0 ee ae eee 924. 
arr errr eT re 436. 
I a, ko. cesta ok we acer bie ee ¢ 
Supplies and sundry expenses...... 
IE, ib oe 0e-o 409 ww cw es wee 
or a 
DE Lcedeveeseneddcenees es 
_ SPT erer eri yee re ee eer ee 
TRAVGHMR .oc ccc 
Addressograph 
I i ko oes oh ee a eae 
Expenses of directors’ meetings... 
OE, 5k no 0:60.00 00000 owes 060 
CP cane ced nhs tae eee eh eke dee 
Investi of weights. 
Depreciation of office furniture 


5,721.40 


















pee ee ee $16,585.37 
Deduct special expense of advertising yellow pine 

ere yr rere err er PPro ere rr et 16,155.54 

talance, net income for the year............ $ 429.853 


[We have examined the books and accounts of the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. so far as they re- 
late to the transactions of the year ended December 31, 1905, 
and certify that the above statement is in accordance with 


the books and that we have seen approved vouchers for 


the disbursements.— WESTERMANN, Traver & Co.] 


The Advent of Yellow Pine. 


President Long—-Next on the program is a paper by 


Robert fullerton, on the subject fhe Advent of Yellow 
Vine.” You all are acquainted with S. Ll. Fullerton, but 
this is the bullerton of the Fullerton lumber family 


Mr. Fullerton—Some weeks ago | received an invitation 
from your worthy president, Mr. Long, to prepare a paper 


vn yellow pine to be read at your annual meeting, ana 1 
accepted so that opportunity to apologize for some of the 
mean things | have said about your product might be had 
I.vidence of my new faith is shown in my paper, the tith 


vf which Mr. Long has told you. 

The following paper was then read: 

Southern yellow pine as a competitor with northern 
white pine bas had a hard combat with prejudice, ignorance 
and conservative timidity. but a few years ago yellow 
pine in the northwest was in synonymous companionship 
with yellow journalism and the yellow dog—despised, un 
reliabie, vulgar, common; hardly tit for admission into the 
homes and business buildings ef discriminating, self respect 
ing citizens. kiven the manufacturers of this beautiful 
lumber had but a doubtful faith in its value and utility 
the struggling millman was disgusted at its cheapness and 
‘espondentiy conscious of the heaviness of the market and 

his railroad treight bills The soft, pale faced, light 

arted, aristocratic white pine was welcomed everywhere 
its home was close to the consumer; it came and went on 
schedule time and railroads competed with each other for 
the privilege of transporting it. Being so highly favored 
and tattered it despised all humbler competitors, held itselt 
high in price and, in the siang of the times, inquired 
“What are you going to do without me*’’ It had no fear 
of the yellow peril and was as autocratic as the czar ol 
all the Russias before the yellow flag of Japan compelled 
a bumiliating surrender. 

Not a Yellow Product. 

Our ignorance of the Japanese people and their progres 
sive civilization made the American people slow to realize 
und appreciate the sterling qualities and wonderful capaci 
ties of this new world power of the east. The same 
ignorance and incredulity as to the merits of yellow pine 
lumber possessed the minds of nearly all users of building 





material in the northern and western sections of our coun 
try First, it was cheap—very cheap. Could any one buy 
cream at skim milk price‘ Impossible, without upsetting 
all economic philosophy Clear yellow pine boards at the 


price of white pine culls was presumption suflicient, with 
most men, that it could be no good. 

Evolution is slow, but asserts itself in time. Our aristo 
cratic white pine was suffering from race suicide and 
threatening extinction and the stand pat consumer was 
forced to consider changed conditions The architect dis 
covered that yellow pine timber was strong and reliable; 
that it warped no more than other lumber; that his fear 
of dry rot was only a superstition; that it could be ob 
tained in any desired size and length, and finally, he ascer 
tained that it was susceptible of a high finish and could 
be stained any required shade, resulting in brilliant and 
pleasing effects. 

But house builders and architects continued to specify 
oak, birch and mahogany for interior finish, leaving yellow 
pine to the choice of builders who could not afford high 
priced architects and high priced lumber. The yellow pine 
exhibit at the World’s Fair in St. Louis was a revelation 
to architects and the public who enjoyed the privilege of 
seeing it. No interior finish could be more beautiful or 
artistic than this exhibit made from ordinary yellow pine 
ana which compared favorably with similar work done in 
the rarest and most costly woods of this or any other 
country. 





Good Came Out of Nazareth. 

But prejudice, ignorance and pride of opinion is as stub 
born today as in ancient times when the wise judges and 
critics of the east cynically inquired: “Can there any good 
thing come ont of Nazareth?’ I confess to my share of 
prejudice. It requires an effort of philosophy to put as 
much labor on yellow pine lumber, costing $35 a thousand, 
as is considered necessary and essential to finish properly 
oak and mahogany costing three to ten times as much 
The dressmaking artist could hardly be persuaded to expend 
the same time and pains in making a cotton dress that she 
would Gevote to creating loveliness in a velvet gown. Fancy 
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and fashion not always are governed by good sense, but in 
practical affairs we are quick to adapt ourselves to circum 
stances. 

The car companies found yellow pine par excellence for 
sills and as good as oak for the framework of freight cars 
of all descriptions; and when poplar and white pine had 
mounted the golden stairs beyond the reach of transporta 
tion syndicates yellow pine humbly and reluctantly was 
accepted as a substitute for car siding and proved itself 
good troops, enduring the hardest campaigns over the long 
est and roughest of roads. 

The wagonmaker and the manufacturer of agricultural 
machinery, whose knowledge of lumber was confined to 
oak, ash and hickory, were troubled to find pole stock and 
reaches and beams and doubletrees and singletrees of his 
favorite wood, and were forced to try longleaf yellow pine 
They were fearful at first, for they had been told that it 
would not hold paint; and their woodwork must have a 
handsome, enduring painted surface. 3ut the prejudice 
engendered by the talk of the poorly informed, not over- 
conscientious village calciminer, whose experience was con- 
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fined mainly to daubing white pine with cheap materials, 
soon disappeared and was disproved by the skillful painters 


and finishers of the Deerings, McCormicks and Studebakers. 
True, these implement and machinery men were very exact- 
ing as to quality and condition of stock; but the yellow 
pine manufacturer was obiiging and accommodatingiy cut 
wagon box material and car siding to exact lengths and 
widths and burned up the cutoff pieces. The pole cus- 
tomer and the car sill buyer demanded a quality and per- 
fection that the God of creation had failed to provide, and 
it sometimes happened that a thirteen weeks’ journey on a 
flat car between Louisiana and Chicago rendered this ciass 
of material so worthless that the discouraged millman was 
tempted to disown the shipment altogether as a_ derelict 
and charge it up to profit and loss, together with the com- 
plimentary car stakes and binders. (1 never could under- 
stand the meaning of that twin expression of bookkeeping 
which tries to couple sense with the word “profit” in such 
transactions. ) 
The Even Numbered Feet Fallacy. 

The wagon and implement factories are not the only cus- 
tomers exacting as to lengths and grades of yellow pine. 
The house carpenter wants flooring, ceiling and_ finishing 
in 12, 14 and 16 foot lengths only; 18 or 20 feet, even 
when suitable, is not wanted and 6, 8 or 10 feet is refused, 
unless an unreasonable concession in price should be made. 
This is the result of education, from long continued custom. 
Saw logs are cut to specific standard lengths; but when 
made into boards the necessary trimming will result in a 
proportion of short lengths; and custom decrees that no 
matter how close to the ends a blemish or defect shows two 
feet must be trimmed off, while perhaps twelve inches or 
even six would remove the defect. Dimension lumber and 
common boards must be cut to specific lengths, but 90 
percent of rift sawed flooring, usually laid on top of a 
false or under floor, and practically all finishing lumber 
can be used any length the board will make, from thirty 
inches to thirty feet; and the time surely is coming when 
no superstition or objection will attach to a 13-foot casing, 
flooring or finishing board and saw mills will find it un- 
profitable to cut up clear dried and dressed yellow pine 
boards and strips to make steam in their boilers or smoke in 
their burners. 

Our foreign customers afford us an object lesson, showing 
that timber and lumber of exact specific lengths are not 
imperative in practical use. They are willing to accept any 
length or size, even specifying in their purchases of “prime” 
yellow pine that a certain percentage of the lumber shall 
be of odd lengths 1, 13, 15, 17, 19 and 21 feet. The 
higher prices prevailing for such material in European 
countries has developed economy and the avoidance of 
needless waste. When the work to be done requires odd 
lengths and sizes, which often is the case, why not make 
it and save the pieces? 

Sap Makes Good Lumber. 

Our transatlantic neighbors perhaps are too exacting as 
to heart or heart face in their purchases of yellow pine. 
This comes from the natural but mistaken impression that 
the sap of yellow pine is of the same nature and value as 
the sap of most other wocds known to commerce, and also 
from the knowledge that green sap wood stored in the hold 
of a ship during long voyage will discolor and become 
worthless. All users of yellow pine in this country know 
that its sap wood, when properly dried and seasoned, is as 
handsome and vaiuable as is the heart wood, unless when 
used in exposed places unprotected trom the elements. 

Remarkable as it may seem, the very cheapness of yellow 
pine in the past was a bar to its favor and popularity. 
Silk at the price of mercerized cotton? shining bronze 
cheaper than pot metal? ‘The architect and builder and 
house finisher coneluded there must be “a nigger in this 
yellow pine weodpile.’ Even the farmer, who never thinks 
unything cheap but what he sells, was skeptical and sus- 
picious when offered the choicest cuts of yellow pine por- 
terhouse at the price of liver and, like the Sioux when 
given a government ration of corn fed beef for nothing, 
preferred to sneak off and hunt up a mess of spotted dog 
more familiar to his taste. 

But yellow pine no longer wanders in the wilderness, poor 
and neglected. It has slowly but surely overcome preju- 
dice and gained friends and appreciation. “The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the 
corner.” 

These occasional quotations from Scripture are not used 
to reverently impress the brethren of the lumber fraternity 
with the writer's knowledge of the inspired book but rather 
as an evidence of early education and business association 
with good people, Still, 1 would advise my lumber friends 
to consult their wives before quoting the Bible or deciding 
on ethical and social problems! 

Retrospective and Prospective. 

Looking backward may not afford much satisfaction or 
comfort to busy lumbermen, but a retrospective view some- 
times is useful in helping us to determine a forecast of the 
future. It is little more than a hundred years since the 
Louisiana Purchase added an empire to the territory of the 
United States. Much of this acquisition was an unknown, 
unexplored wilderness, covered with dense forests of virgin 
timber—the home of wild animals and wilder Indians. 
There is something fascinating to the imagination in the 
contemplation of nature in its primeval state; a forest 
where no woodsman’s ax has blazed a way or marked a 
township's corner; sod that never felt the surveyor'’s chain 
or the tramp of booted feet; with never a promising “board” 
tree hacked and scarred—destructive emblem of civtlization. 
The adventurous lumberman or pioneer of a century ago 
who penetrated these unknown wilds may have faced dan- 
ger and hardship, but he also enjoyed the rare sensation 
of being alone with nature—majestic, silent, untroubied, 
unpossessed nature. Sentiment may not be legal tender in 
the payment of bills and scarcely available as collateral 
at a city bank, but this picture, not yet dim enough to be 
cataloged with the old masters, may help te awaken serious 
thoughts in the minds of practical lumbermen of today 
when they contrast the recent past with the present and 
consider the changes wrought by a hundred years in the 
naturally slow growth of a new country. 

Even a generation ago our yellow pine forests were known 
to students of geography and government surveyors only. 
The white pine of Michigan held a front seat on the com- 
mercial stage; it enjoyed convenient and cheap water trans- 
portation to our great cities and railroad centers, affording 
it ready means of distribution to the rapidly improving 
sections of our country. And when this source of. our 
lumber supply began to wane Wisconsin and Minnesota 
were invaded and cruised and estimated, and the redshirted 
chopper disturbed the quiet haunts of the red Indian and 
the red deer. Even this new territory showed signs of ex- 
haustion before the yellow pine of the south claimed serious 
attention. What a change in forty years—yes, twenty 
years—when limitless tracts of splendid yellow pine stump- 
age could be bought in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Texas and Arkansas at $1.25 to $5 an acre, with few 
takers! Think of its cheapness—43,500 square feet of 
ground covered with a crop of towering trees which had 
required 200 years of rain and sunshine to mature (and 
improbable if not impossible of reproduction), to be had 
for the price of a night's lodging at the St. Charles! 

Suppose some enthusiastic optimist should buy a section 
of the best or the poorest farm land in the state of Louis- 
iana, carefully plant it with pine seed, fence out anima's 
and protect it from fires, nurse his tender saplings with 
the best skill known to forestry; his children's children of 
the third or fourth generation (provided no cyclonic storm 
in all those years should sweep his forest farm, and a 
hundred summers come and go and no lightning’s flash or 
blighting bug should blast a single tree) might survive to 











estimate the cost of yellow pine saw logs propagated and 
cultivated in competition with Nature's husbandry. We 
read of lost arts that antiquarians claim flourished in pre- 
historie times; and coming generations of wise men in the 
dim future will write histories telling of the time when 
great forests of yellow pine trees covered all our Gulf 
states, extending as far north as Arkansas and Missouri, 
and that the states bordering on our great lakes once were 
clothed witb giant specimens of white pine—Pinus strobus, 
long since extinct; and offer in explanation that Nature 
dropped a cog and by some. occult evolutionary change in 
soil or climate these majestic monarchs of our primeval 
forests are forever lost to mankind. 
Facts and Figures. 

But the present generation is interested in a nearer 
view of the situation. Nothing can long delay a serious 
shortage in our supply of white and yellow pine lumber. 
The former has already reached what seems to the buyer 
famine prices when compared with its value a few years 
ago and it fast is nearing the position now occupied by 
black walnut and cherry as rare and hardly obtainable 
woods, This may appear to our white pine brethren alarm- 
ing and somewhat overdrawn, but a few quotations from 
present Chicago wholesale price lists of white pine will 
tend to corroborate my statement. ‘The figures may aston- 
ish some timid, conservative yellow pine manufacturers 
when compared with the low market value of their product: 

IRADE-— Thousand feet. 
First and second clear white pine finish..$85 to $95 
Fe RR re rer eee eer er ee 57 ‘ 






5¢-inch clear ceiling. 50 
l'irst and second clear 34 





TIO. 2 COMMON: DORTEB ooo isct csiccscceee 30 to 3: 
Lumber Not High Priced. 

Right here let me say a word to consumers of lumber 
and prospective builders who are disposed to grumble and 
complain at present quotations of yellow pine building 
material. The very low prices heretofore prevailing are a 
thing of the past and afford no criterion. Products derived 
trom annual planting and cultivation may be expected to 
fluctuate more or less sharply, owing to favorable or un- 
favorable seasons and the abundance or shortage of similar 
crops in other countries. But our forest yield is already 
inexorably tixed, and measured, and counted. The annual 
growth is offset by the annual decay and waste from old 
age, storms, fires and insects, independent of the mililons 
of acres annually denuded by the saw and the ax of the 
lumberman. “As the tree falleth so it lieth, and there is 
no resurrection.’ 

Farmers were depressed and complained bitterly when 
eorn sold at 12% cents a bushel and cotton at 5 cents a 
pound, but southern lumbermen have for many years been 
selling their crop at relatively lower figures without at- 
tracting public sympathy. If the complaining farmer and 
city consumer of lumber could visit the logging camps of 
southern lumbermen and share in the hardships and priva- 
tions he would find no “land flowing with milk 
and honey’; the former would be condensed, the 
latter glucosed beyond his’ recognition. Let him _ fol- 
low the crew to the woods; laboriously and _ per- 
spiringly saw down the trees and cut them _ into 
lengths; strain and wallow in the mud with the patient, 
panting oxen as they toil through swamps and brush, drag- 
ging the heavy, cumbrous logs to the raiircoad spur; help 
load them on the’ cars and ride with them to the miil, 
praying the while that the good Lord would preserve and 
protect him on his perilous journey; dump the logs in the 
pond and watch them mount the scaffold and pass to the 
hand of the executioner who controls the saw lever and 
operates the nigger; follow his boards through edger and 
trimmer and sorter on their way to the yard or the dry 
kiln: wait until sunshine or steam heat made them ready 
for the planing mill, to be dressed and fashioned to the fas- 
tidious taste of exacting architects and critical contractors 
looking for trouble; see the anxious millman exhaust pa- 
tience and petitions in importuning the independent, red 
taped railroad company to furnish him suitable cars for 
its transportation—the grumbling buyer, be he farmer, con- 
tractor or architect, would cease his carping and wonder 
that yellow pine lumber was so cheap, and the owners of 
saw mills could afford to smile and look cheerful. 


Reafforestation Not All. 

Our ubiquitous premier, President Theodore Roosevelt, 
has called public attention to the urgent need of forest 
preservation and the national importance of forest reserves, 
und professors of treeology are busy evolving their theories 
vf how to perpetuate our timber resources. But the ob- 
servation and long experience of practical lumbermen, both 
north and south, is conclusive that neither white nor yellow 
pine trees suitable for saw logs can be reproduced by plant- 
ing and cultivation. It now is fifty or sixty years since the 
forests of Michigan were invaded by the chopper and the 
saw mill, and what do we find in these old clearings? Not 
a growth of tall, slender, branchless white pine but a 
tangled brushweod of scrub oak and scrubbier pine, hardly 
recognizable as belonging to the family which originally 
occupied its place. And what do we see in the south? 
Groves of tield pine, dating from war times, encumbering 
the ground, knotty and feathered to the roots like a cochin 
china rooster, as unlike its original progenitor in quality 
and appearance as a ragged donkey differs from a blooded 
horse. 

The only hope of prolonging our timber resources is for 
lumbermen to spare the young, immature trees growing in 
the original forests. It is wanton waste to cut or tap for 
turpentine any thrifty yellow pine tree less than ten inches 
in diameter. Law shouid prohibit the indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of young forest trees, as a measure of desirable public 
policy. It is considered a crime in most states, as well as 
unsportsmantlike, to dynamite streams or lakes, indiscrimi- 
nately killing fish, young and old, thus limiting our supply 
of Friday food and robbing our children of the pleasure 
and benefits of a natural legacy. 

It is altogether improbable that any paternal legislation 
so invasive of vested rights as the prohibition of timber 
owners and lumbermen from cutting their young, immature 
forest trees car be enacted in this country; but every good 
citizen feels that some obligation rests on him to add some- 
thing to the betterment of the future; that no man should 
live for the present only. No inherent right of self pre- 
servation or personal liberty can justify us in depriving 
future generations of one of Nature's endowments, the 
“square deal,’ the “big stick’ of the forest, so essential to 
their welfare and protecticn. Prohibitive laws may not be 
possible, but lumbermen can be a law unto themselves by 
uniting in a sincere determination to spare their young 
forest trees, for their own prospective profit if not for the 
tuture good of the community in general. ‘ 

Statistical figures usually are considered dry and not 
particularly interesting except when used to illuminate elec- 
tion returns, provoke rivalry between boom cities when the 
census enumerator has recounted or miscounted the inhab- 
itants, or some dyspeptic monitionist alarms and perplexes 
the common mind by a compilation of the myriads of bac- 
teria and breakfast foods we are up against. But the 
following impressive figures, showing the resources of our 
country customers, should encourage lumber manufacturers 
to feel easy as to the ability of consumers to buy lumber 
and discount their bills. 

The secretary of agriculture, the Hon. James Wilson, 
estimates the value of our farm products for 1905 at 
$6,415,000,000—an excess of $256,000,000 over the previous 
year and showing an increase of 36 percent in five years: 
and during the same period farm lands have enhanced 33 
percent. ‘The home value of the soil crops of Iowa alone 
for the past year is conservatively estimated at $302,000,- 
000, not counting cattle, hogs and horses or dairy and 











poultry products. Half the money obtained by the Iowa 
farmer for his last season's field crops would buy all the 
yellow pine lumber produced this year by every saw mill im 
our southern states, computing the total output at 10,000,- 
000,000 feet and the selling price at $15 a thousand feet 
f. o. b. the mill. The truth of this statement may tend to 
dilute our pride and importance a little and help to shrink 
a swelling chestiness in the minds of some mill magnates 
with waking dreams of rivaling Carnegie and Rockefeller. 
Consumer, Not Millman, Sets the Price. 

The figures are borrowed and used to convince modest 
and doubting millmen of a certain demand in the future 
and the abundaut ability of consumers to pay better prices 
for lumber products. The seiling price of lumber is regu- 
lated and determined far more surely by the needs and 
ability of the consuming customer to buy than by any 
officially promulgated price list or gentlemen’s agreement 
as to output or curtailment of cut. 

Manufacturers of yellow pine should not object to a little 
Triendly advice in relation to their business, considering 
it is about the only thing that they can obtain for nothing. 
Saw mills are as varied and different as the human coun- 
tenance; there seems to be no accepted model as just the 
right thing. The millman frequently is his own architect 
and civil engineer, and the result shows it. The construc- 
tion and arrangement of cotton mills, sugar factories, roll- 
ing mills and packinghouse plants has been reduced to an 
exact science; there is provision for everything and every- 
thing is in its right place. Economy and facility of opera- 
tion have commanded the best thoughts of trained special- 
ists until the result approaches the maximum of perfection. 
There may be some model yellow pine saw mills, but many 
of them are fearfully and wonderfully made. Most lumber 
mills are designed with as much economy of floor space as 
if they were located on Broadway or a valuable corner on 
Canal street. Of course it requires less real estate and a 
cheaper roof to cover a mill just wide enough for the saw 
carriage to move back and forth on its track,-so close to the 
side wall that a watchful cat would endanger all its lives 
in passing. A narrow log deck may prevent the scaler and 
haulup man from going to sleep and works nicely until the 
bull chain gets tangled, breaks a link or fails to make a 
revolution. There is prudence and forethought in shortening 
the mill floor so loafers and strangers cannot find standing 
room to watch the wheels go ‘round and see the sawyer 
work the nigger. I used to consider this arrangement mean 
and stingy, but it is wonderful how we get used to sume 
things! 

Misleading Ideas. 

All saw mills are proud of their records—we cut so many 
logs into so much lumber in ten or eleven hours at a cost 
of so much a thousand feet. These records are all good; 
very few entries ever see the red flag drop. Sut manufac- 
turing lumber is a relay race. Cutting up the logs is only 
the tirst lap; it is after the stuff leaves the mill that trouble 
ns. Often the law of gravitation has been ignored and 
een yellow pine lumber is always overweight when being 
moved up hill, and even dry lumber is heavy when the 
planing mill is located several feet higher than are the dry 
kilns. And, by the way, these same sweatboxes have wor- 
ried all lumbermen more or less. The professional kiln 
builder and designer delights in overpowering the unsophisti- 
cated millman with the volubility of what he knows about 
compression, ventilation and radiation, with a multitude of 
patent contraptions as foreign to the understanding of com 
mon school millmen as would be the dialect of the Aztecs, 
and as worthless. There is no mystery about a lumber dry 
kiln; it is simply a house equipped with suflicient radiation 
to maintain a temperature of 150 to 200 degrees. Economy 
demands that the kiln sheuld be constructed as near heat 
tight as possible, with some provision for the escape of the 
moisture expelled from the green lumber. <A kiln with thick 
walls of porous sand brick, having an arched roof of the 
same material, would come near to the ideal steam drying 
room, retaining heat and at the same time permitting the 
sioy, but certain escape of the moisture by filtration through 
the porous material of its structure; affording also the least 
possible danger from fire. I have no letters patent, no copy- 
right claims to originality in the building of dry kilns. If 
your kilns are doing good work let them alone. 

The power plant in saw mills is important; it provides 
devotional exercise for Sundays and pastimes on holidays. 
Notwithstanding fuel is abundant and costs nothing there is 
otten a shortage of steam and machinery drags for lack of 
power and lumber in the dry kiln hangs fire. It is ecus- 
tomary to estimate horsepower in boilers by the amount of 
sawdust fed them, without much regard to the breed or con 
dition of the beast. No agreement prevails among lumber 
men as to the most desirable strain. The result is a mongrel 
assortment, housed in all sorts of stalls, fed by hand or 
automatically stuffed into furnaces, internal and external. 
The “dutch oven’ wears the blue ribbon for a _ season, 
breaks down and is turned out to grass in the spring. 
Steamboat setting has the pole for a heat, to be disqualified 
by the judges for breaking badly or unfairly pocketing its 
rival in the race. Some acknowledged authority should com- 
pile a boiler studbook for the information of lumber manu- 
facturers desiring a thoroughbred power plant. 

A Friendly Tip. 

Let me whisper and speak low to all manufacturers of 
yellow pine. ‘The time has come when your material de 
serves better millwork. Ninety percent of all flooring and 
ceiling is poorly matched and miserably trimmed. If your 
planing mill foreman could see his workmanship in compari- 
son with the smooth, exact and perfect matching which char 
acterizes all maple, birch and hardwood flooring he would 
be ashamed cf himself; and if the boss could see a car of 
Washington fir fiooring, with its smooth, square trimmed 
ends, giving it a neat, tailor made finish he would be im 
pressed with the slopshop, handmedown appearance of his 
ragged and haggled bundles, suggesting the work of an im 
prisoned rat or a sausage machine. ‘This friendly criticism 
is not made to hurt but to help bring about better work- 
manship and more attention to the appearance and attrac- 
tiveness of the finished product of yellow pine. 

It is poor policy to accept orders for immediate shipment 
when the manufacturer knows that the birds are singing 
upon the branches of the trees from which he expects to cut 
the material to fill the bill. Resolve to be more independent 
and return the order, declining all claim to the performanc 
of the impossible notwithstanding these are the days of 
miracles. This would save the embarrassed rétail dealer 
from dodging out of the back door when he sees the impa 
tient contractor opening the front door. Of course the fail 
ure of the railroads to provide cars may serve as a good 
excuse for six or eight weeks and the waiting dealer and 
contractor can exercise their profanity on the management 
of railroads while the real criminal is endangering his future 
— by a shameless disregard of the ninth command 
ment. 














The Scalper and the Drummer. 

In selling lumber the commission man may have been a 
convenience at times, but most regular dealers have been 
jealous of this intermediary and sometimes were disgusted 
to find that the scalper with no capital but a desk and a 
typewriter would quote lower prices than the lumber mer- 
chant had obtained direct from the manufacturer, and won- 
dered why the mill owner preferred to pay a commission and 
sell his gocds in this indirect way when mutual interests and 
trade friendship should incline him to deal directly with his 
past and hopedfor future customer. 

The traveling salesman is usually a good fellow and a 
welcome visitor in the office of the retailer, but it is hard 
to figure any economy in nis occupation. The grades of lum- 
ber are well known and established. He cannot carry sam- 
ples of what he has for sale; there are no frequent changes 
in its fashion or style. He may carry a stock sheet and a 
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price list, but the United States postoffice department will 


do the carrying much more cheaply. His office is mainly to 
gain a social acquaintance, pass around the cigars and cut 
the price a little, his salary and expenses coming from the 
pockets of the producer and consumer. 

Sauce for the Gander Not Also for the Goose. 

Yellow pine, while strong of heart and stout of limb, is 
no sprinter when traveling north. Something in climate, 
environment or habit inclines it to move slowly. No amount 
of whipping and spurring by wire or pen can hasten its 
slow pace. But when the distance flagged, side tracked 
freight reaches its destination a furious impatience possesses 
this loitering lumber and it insists on being taken from the 
track in the working time of the first forty-eight hours, and 
balks on the hands of its new possessors and insists on de 
murrage. If the consignee complains of shameless and 
unreasonable delay in its transportation the untroubled rail 
road agent replies ‘‘We did the best we could” but refuses to 
accept a like excuse in lieu of a dollar for each extra day’s 
ise of his tired freight car. A reasonable demurrage pen 
ilty for unreasonable delay in unloading cars is justifiable 
ind desirable and enables railroad companies to utilize their 
equipment and facilitates transportation. But surely the 
‘arrier is equally bound in equity to compensate the shipper 
for loss occasioned by weeks and months of vexatious and 
tinreasonable delay in forwarding freight. Railroad compa 
nies can unite to make regulations on demurrage more arbi- 
trary, more drastic, than an act of congress, while divided 
ind subservient lumber merchants pay the freight and lose 
trade and interest on their goods, held up for weeks on side 
racks with no fixed redress or regulated compensation. 

I hope nothing in this paper will be construed as unreason- 
ably critical, consigning me to 33 in your estimation. 

The past year was a strenuous season for the manufac- 
turers of yellow pine lumber, filled with many troubles that 
axed your patience. Floods and pestilence and quarantine 
affled your efforts and limited your output, but the growing 
demand and advancing prices stimulated renewed exertion to 
vercome disheartening conditions and it is gratifying to 
very man engaged in the lumber business who has any 
‘nowledge of Rooseveltian qualities required in the opera- 
tion of a yellow pine saw mill to feel that you have been 
ewarded by increased profits and the happy assurance that 
the future promises still gerater prosperity to your business. 

The lumberman’s vocation is an ancient and honorable 

illing. From the building of Solomon’s temple through all 
ses lumber has been'an evidence of civilization. The log 
abin succeeds the cave and the tepee of the savage. Lumber 
rnaments and furnishes the king’s palace and makes the 
poor man’s cottage possible. It ties every railroad that binds 
ur country in business and social relationship. It assists 
n our daily occupations on land and water—the canoe of 
the boatman, the wagon of the farmer and the varnished cars 

f the Pullman traveler. It supports the tired “man with 
the hoe’ and vibrates to the bow of the dancing fiddle. It 
s fashioned as a twirling plaything for the dandy and the 

elping crutch of the cripple. It forms the cobbler’s last 

nd the perfumed casket in my lady’s chamber. It makes 
ie martyr’s cross and the hangman's gibbet. It administers 

» our comfort and joins in our sports. It warms and pro- 
ects us through winter storms and in summer rains affords 

s friendly shelter. The college crew and the shipwrecked 

tilor alike rely on its buoyant strength—victory and life 

intrusted to the enduring fiber of the bending blade. 
hroughout all life’s journey lumber is in elemental com- 
nionship with mankind, from the cradled infant to the 
fined grandparent. 
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Mr. Fullerton was interrupted frequently by expres- 
ions of approval. His way of handling the subject 
suiched a responsive chord in the hearts of his hear- 
s that brought laughter and memories of dearly 
sught experience in the past, opened the doors of ap 
eciation of present unsatisfactory methods and gen- 
ally presented to those within the sound of his voice 
pieture of conditions as they are and as they might 
under a somewhat more effective administration 
i a proper appreciation of the art of manufacturing 
mber. This is one speech in the report of which 
eral interpolations of ‘‘Applause,’’ ‘‘ Laughter,’’ 
Cries of ‘Good! Good!’ ’’ would in a manner show 
it he gained the sympathy and support of his audi- 
s from the start. 


National Development and Yellow Pine. 


resident Long—-You observe that I made no mistake in 

introduction of this gentleman. We now have the privi 
e of listening to an address by one of our most modest, 
retentious and deepest thinkers, C. W. Gates, on “The 
velopment of This Country and Its Bearing Upon the Con 
ption of Yellow Pine.” 

W. Gates—I was embarrassed before, and our president 
added to it. It is embarrassing to read a paper like 
e after the brilliant and able ones just preceding. ‘The 
tue of mine is its brevity. 


velopment of the Country and Its Relation to Yel- 
low Pine Consumption. 


he subject given to me is such a broad one that I feel 
ully incompetent to do it justice. Yet, since it has been 
allotted, I wish to say there is no subject pertaining 
our business of more interest to me, and, I think, to all 
thern Jumbermen. 
We naturally ask ourselves to what extent is the con 
mption of yellow pine affected by the growth of the coun 
. and it occurs to me the best answer is found in a brief 
iew of « few statistics with which all of you are famil 


We give much credit to the growth of the country's 
pulation as a factor in the increase of all lines of busi 
ss; however, as a high authority has said, the percentage 
increase in the consumption of lumber is greater than 
e inerease in population, by reason of the growing pur 
ising ability of the country. 


The Growth of Wealth. 


Yhrough the rapid accumulation of surplus wealth this 
ility has inereased as much during the last seven years 

in the eighteen years preceding, if we take as an index 
ic single instance of the country’s upgrowth, which is 
ind in the report of the comptroller of the currency, show 
< the average percapita of saving deposits for twenty-five 
ears. 

This report shows that the deposits in savings banks 
‘uring the last seven years have made an increase equal to 
that of the eighteen years preceding; also that individual 
leposits, in banks of all classes, have increased within nine 
years $6,500,000,000, or 130 percent. In the south alone 
he percentage of increase is still greatcr, being 225 percent 
Guring this period. 

One factor which has had a great influence in the in- 
creasing purchasing power and expansion of the country is 
tound in the great increase in the value of farm products. 
These values have averaged $6,000,000,000 during several 
recent years. 

The increase in the wealth of the entire country is esti- 
oe by the government at $29,000,000,000 during .a 
{ Prac e, . 

Increased activities in the industrial world correspond 
with the growing volume of surplus wealth. As a single 
‘nstance, to quote an article from the World's Work. 
Within eight years iron ore production has doubled, steel 








products quadrupled, our exports in this line increased five- 
fold, thus gaining for our country the supremacy in iron 
which had given Great Britain her power and commercial 
dominance.” 


The Growth of Lumber Consumption. 


Under these glowing conditions it is clear that the esti 
mated increase of 10 percent in the annual consumption of 
lumber as made by Mr. Fernow a few years ago should have 
been maintained and evidently has been exceeded. Yet, on 
the basis estimated when conditions were not so good, at 
which time the consumption of yellow pine was 9,500,000,000 
feet, the present requirement would appear to be fully 13,- 
000,000,000 and that of five years hence an amount approxi- 
mating 20,000,000,000, without considering the net deple- 
tion of other nearby woods. 

These figures indicate for the present and the future an 
underproduction running into the billions. 

I doubt if many of us are fully prepared to appreciate 
the changes that have come to our industry, but to my mind 
the permanency of these changed conditions will be im- 
pressed upon us in increasing force from season to season. 

Quoting from a recent magazine article: “America’s ex 
pansion and growth of power, industrial and financial, is 
one of the marvels of history, yet the promise of the future 
renders present accomplishment comparatively insignificant.” 

President Long—I am pleased to state we have with us a 

gentleman representing the forest service of Washington, 
R. S. Kellogg, who now will address us on the subject 
Rise in Lumber Prices.” 
Mr. Kellogg—The subject is one with which you all are 
so well posted that I will confine myself to a statement of 
the cause of the rise rather than with a discussion of the 
rises themselves. 





The Rise in Lumber Prices. 


Ours is preéeminently a wood using civilization and aside 
from food and clothing no material is so essential to indus- 
trial progress as is wood. Nature provided us with immense 
areas of easily accessible, highly valuable forests and we 
have drawn upon them with so lavish a hand for every 
conceivable purpose that we are loath to believe that the 
time is approaching rapidly when our remaining forests 
must be handled constructively and not destructively or 
else the wood of the higher classes will be obtainable only 
in insufficient quantity. According to the census of 1900, 
which was admittedly incomplete, we were using annually 
35,000,000,000 feet of lumber and now the amount is nearing 
50,000,000,000 feet. Yet how many of you ever stop to 
consider that the lumber cut is much less than half of the 
total annual drain upon our forests? The pulp mills take 
2,000,000 cords of wood yearly, the tanneries 1,500,000 
cords of hemlock and oak bark, the cooperage industry a 
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vast amount of timber, the railroads 115,000,000 ties for 
renewals alone; and then millions of posts and poles are to 
be added to the total before we even come to the half of 
our wood consumption, The census of 1880 showed that 
the wood used for fuel amounted to 146,000,000 cords and 
there is no reason to suppose that, despite the great increase 
in coal consumption, the 85,000,000 people of 1906 are 
burning less wood than did the 50,000,000 of 1880. 

All these items, huge though they be, belong to necessary 
demands upon the forest. We are a rapidly growing nation 
and we have seized upon every available resource to aid in 
our growth. Though the forests have been destroyed they 
have yielded rich returns. Yet there is another drain upon 
them which has been wholly harmful: this is fire. As a 
single example: The secretary of the Pacific coast associa- 
tion stated recently that during the last fifty years 900,000 
acres more timber had been burned over than cut over in 
Oregon. 

Shifting Sources of Supply. 


In the early days New England was the great lumber 
region. Then came the lake states with their supposedly 
inexhaustible supply of timber. This was said thirty or 
forty years ago. Now Michigan is a practically negligible 
factor in white pine, Wisconsin is on the wane and it will 
not be many years until Minneapolis and Cloquet shall cease 
turning out 1,500,000 feet each daily during the sawing 
season. Southern yellow pine is at present furnishing in 
the neighborhood of 50 percent of the total lumber supply, 
but it in turn will yield to the Pacific coast woods: and we 
have come to the realization that the so called ‘‘inexhausti- 
ble supply” is a pleasing but most dangerous misconception. 
Exploitation has been so easy, invention has supplied so 
many ingenious methods of converting trees into lumber, that 
the output from a given region is maintained at a high level 
until the supply is close to the point of exhaustion. We 
are nearer a halting place than most of us realize. 

What is the condition confronting the lumberman and 
the user of his products today? Dr. Fernow says that an 
“extravagant estimate’ of our stumpage is not over 2,000,- 
000,000,000 feet, standing on 500,000,000 acres. At the 
present rate of sawing this will be cut in forty years. This 
does not mean that forty years hence there will be no more 
timber to saw, but it does mean that a great readjustment to 
new conditions must be made by both manufacturer and user 
of forest products. So far we have been drawing on the 
older trees in our forests, or cutting virgin stands anywhere 
from 100 to 500 years old. In other words, we have been 
paying dividends out of our capital, and no good business 
man will do that. In the near future our wood must be 
supplied by growth and reproduction and the now commonly 
despised second growth will come to be our source of supply. 

Going back to our estimated forest area of 500,000,000 





acres, let us see what can be done with it. Of this 500,- 
00U,000 acres the government has nearly 100,000,000 acres 
in national forest reserves, but a considerable portion of 
this area lacks forests of any value for lumber. Four-fifths 
of our forest area is in private hands and likely will remain 
so for at least a long time. ‘The highly managed forests of 
Germany grow, on an average, about 50 cubic feet of wood 
per acre annually. Were our forests in the condition of the 
German forests their extent is barely sufficient to furnish 
by annual growth the amount of wood we use now. As a 
matter of fact the annual growth of our forests as a whole, 
under present conditions of abuse, is probably not more than 
one-fifth that of the German forests. 





What of the Future? 


These, then, are the conditions as nearly as can be esti- 
mated today. It does not require any special gift of 
prophecy to outline what will follow. We undoubtedly will 
xo on in the same old wasteful, extravagant way for years 
yet until shall come a stern realization that things must 
change. And when I say a stern realization I mean one 
which is caused by a greater scarcity of stumpage and a 
much higher price for lumber than now exists. Then we 
shail begin to husband our resources and make one board do 
where now we use two. Undoubtedly we are approaching 
the maximum in our annual consumption of forest products 
and hereafter the great increase will be in value instead of 
quantity. It is entirely possible for us to use less wood and 
we shall do so when we must. We are consuming 500 board 
feet of lumber percapita, annually, where Europe uses but 
60; and if we were forced to import 80 percent of our wood 
supply, as does France, or practically all, as does England, 
we should quickly learn how to economize. We are not 
likely to reach this extreme condition, but we may be sure 
that prices will advance until consumption will be forced 
down to somewhere near the annual accretion of the forests 
that may be left at that time. 

I am not here to decry high prices, much as the country 
has benefited by low prices for lumber. I recognize the fact 
that in general the lumbermen have operated as econom 
ically as they could under prevailing conditions; and while 
it is fashionable to condemn them for destroying the forests 
they have done so only because of economic demand, and 
their critics would have behaved no better under the cir- 
cumstances. But the forests will not be handled rationally 
until they shall become valuable—until there is money in 
handling them that way—and so I say that from the stand- 
point of the forester high prices for lumber are a good 
thing, because they make it profitable to utilize the forests 
rationally and economically. One of the prominent Pacific 
coast lumbermen advised his associates recently to “slab 
lightly, reduce your saw kerf and keep your eyes on the 
burner.” Carrying this a little farther it will not be long 
until the slabs will be resawed and the burner abolished 
ntirely, as the white pine manufacturers are now doing. 


Advanced Prices Not Surprising. 


In view of these conditions there is nothing really sur- 
prising in the fact that in the last twelve years the price 
of rough white pine uppers on the Buffalo market has risen 
from $47 to $91, or 94 percent; that select cypress on the 
New York market has risen from $30.50 to $42.50, or 39 
percent; that hemlock, Pennsylvania stock, at New York has 
risen from $11.40 to $22.25, or 95 percent, and that, accord- 
ing to your price lists. A flat grain yellow pine flooring was 
quoted at $16.50 in 1894, delivered on a 22-cent rate, and 
at $29.50 in December, 1905, delivered on a 23-cent rate, or 
a rise of 77 percent. Of course 1 understand that a number 
of factors euter into the case and am not overlooking the 
influence of the general rise in the price level during the 
last few years—the abundant crops and the great building 
activity—but it requires more than these things to explain 
why it was that your committee on values issued six price 
lists in the effort to keep up with the market last year and 
that there is no sagging in the latest list during this winter. 
It is entirely possible and even likely that there will 
be temporary halts and even depressions in prices of lum 
ber, but there is every reason to believe that the upward 
course shown by the price curves for the last dozen years is 
but the beginning of a general advance which will continue 
until an equilibrium between the demand for wood and the 
amount available for the yearly cut shall be reached on a 
far higher level than at present. 

President Long—I am sure we are more deeply impressed 
with the value of the forest service, its value to us indi 
vidually, than before the address. Some years ago our 
annual meetings always were held either in the city of St. 
Louis or at Memphis. Two or three years ago a young man 
who lived down south told us we were holding our gather- 
ings at the wrong places. He told us that if we would 
come to New Orleans we would increase the attendance 
materially and since we have acted on his advice we have 
realized that his story was true. We all recognize the 
importance of a large attendance and one reason for the 
increase has been, I believe, the change of our meeting 
place. 







Export Trade in Yellow Pine. 


The gentleman who was instrumental in bringing us 
here, F. Farwell, now will tell you something of the 
“Export Trade in Yellow Pine.” 


Mr. Farwell explained that when asked to prepare 
a paper the subject had been left to him to select and 
that, realizing he could get more exercise in a 40-acre 
lot than a hall bed-room, he had, in response to the 
urgent request of the secretary, announced the title 
which the president had just repeated: 


Export Trade in Yellow Pine. 

The mannfacturer whose mill is so situated as to enable 
him to compete for export trade occupies a commanding 
position in the lumber world. In front of him is the 
interior market while at his back door, as it were, is tide- 
water on which to float the product. 

The manufacturer who caters to foreign trade occupies a 
difficult position, for the reason that the stock manufac- 
tured fot the interior differs in standards of width and 
thickness from the export stock, while the grades governing 
one do not apply to the other. Foreign customers and cus- 
toms, the risks assumed in freighting valuable cargoes, do 
not lessen his troubles 

The manufacturer, however, with all his difficulties occu- 
pies an enviable position, for not only has he both markets 
from which to select orders but he ships to the interior if 
the demand has created a satisfactory price; or, if on the 
contrary the interior market is not so brisk, to relieve the 
situation and keep the machinery of this particular branch 
of commerce running evenly and smoothly the exporter 
cultivates foreign trade. He not only has a decided advan- 
tage, but plays the role of the balance wheel of trade. How 
great a part this is will be appreciated when we say that 
in the last few years exports of pitch pine have increased 
from 10 to 20 percent of the entire shipments of yellow 
pine. 

As to Manufacture. 

One must assume that the manufacturer recognizes the 
value of his product—is familiar with the half dozen or so 
standards of grading and sees that his lumber is carefully 
sawn and handled. Too much stress cannot be placed upon 
this subject. Everyone realizes that a board or timber 
properly manufactured lessens the danger of its being re- 
jected: that every time a board or plank is handled increases 
the hazard of its becoming an absolute loss to the manufac 
turer besides adding to its cost. 

One can in his imagination picture the surroundings for 
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the export manufacturer that would be ideal Shut your 
yes for a moment and think of competent sawyers, well 
manufactured stock, skillful graders and plenty of dock room, 
where once piled the product remains with no additional 
cost placed upon it until shipping time. There is nothing 
impossible in the picture, for mills are gradually getting the 














manufacture and handling feature down to a science ef 
inaximum grade at a minimum of cost. 

There are good arguments for and against the manufac- 
ture of sawn timber. To square a log and dump it into the 


water, Where it remains until shipping time, means an 
increased ent, the boxing of defects and usually quick 
returns To dwell upon the merits of this feature of the 
export market or to criticise it as a general proposition is 
not the intention of this paper. In the Sabine district more 


attention is paid to the cutting of logs into what they will 
make, getting the saps, primes and timbers, and occasionally 


finding some common, for it is not all ‘velvet’ even in 
Pexas 

On flooring, in odd and even widths. whose grading is 
similar to that of interior stock, except that heart face is 
made the bas®, and which is graded under eight different 


specifications, and of deals, scantling and plank, of various 
and lengths and sold under nine or ten different grades 


not dwell, for they make up some of the perplexities 









that confront the expert manufacturer. 

\ manufactured commodity is of value only by reason of 
either its cost when finished and ready for the market or 
because the percentage of perfeet stock is small when 
compared with the amount of raw material consumed. Under 
the latter head comes German prime, the cream of the | 
fov while it may be eleven, twelve or twenty inehes wide 
and as clear as a bell. if it shali lack a heart face it fails 
oO yntss under the eritical eve of the inspector. Tt must be 


more than this, for full measure in width and thickness 
permeates the classification of all export stock like——well, 
say the odor of moth balls does your winter suit. so care 
fully laid away last spring for November use. With all its 
cost and the care placed upon it prime lumber is rightls 
named, for it is prime, the best, and gradually is coming 
into its own. 
In the Markets. 
Of the markets for pitch pine T hesitate to speak. Many of 
today are pioneers in the export business: who 
first took up the proposition and worked it to a suecessful 
conclusion The “Trail of Viteh Vine.’ if handled by a 
inaster hand, would add an interesting chapter to American 








commercial history 't would deal with high hopes resulting 
in discouragement ond failure. It would recerd many in 
stanees of pluck, courage and cowardice. It ultimately 
wonld reach a chapter of the battle won and just over the 
pare would be a table of prices, showing at the present date 


1 profit to the manufacturer, for necessity and persistence 


found the markets while the general utility of the wood 
won the battle 

It was not many years ago when the Baltie controlled 
the continental trade to the south; when the United King 


dom supplied herself from Canadian forests in summer and 
purchased from Norway to fill the gap. South and Central 
Americen and Mexico were consumers, but small intermittent 
stilings met the demands of those undeveloped countries. 
During 10d and 1905 was exported from the Gulf 4 
OoHO.dO feet of pitch pine, net counting hewn: larger by 
HOLOOO.000 feet than for any corresponding two y 
vieus or for any tive years from 180 to 100, Tts general 
utility has been its best recommendation. Tropical countries 
find it practically the only wood that will stand the per 
sistent onslaught of the ants infesting those countries, This 
is particularly true of ties and timbers. Deals and scantling 
have their places in’ construction and T doubt if any one 











branch has done more to sustain itself as a factor in foreign 
trade than have these items. 

The average foreigner of means buys mahogany and oak 
for interior tinish and trim, vet it is gradually dawning 
upon him that the same effect is obtained by staining. while 
the added charm of finishing in natural and subjecting both 


to the highest form of polish preduces results decidediy 
pleasing te the eve and purse as well 

It follows then that England and Germany are large 
consumers of pitch pine. Sawn timbers to work up in their 
own mills and factories and rift and prime for interior use 
ive increasing ino the amounts shipped annually. Belginm 
buys lier quota: France imports millions of feet annually of 
deals and rift: Spain, Italy, Turkey and Greece consume 250, 
OH00,000 feet every twelve months, while cargoes of pitch pine 
have landed on the east coast of the Mediterranean where 
Hiram of Tyre became famous by getting out a schedule of 
hewn timber. Africa buys for the west coast, including Cape 
Town, while Delagoa bay on the east side has been traversed 
by pitch pine laden vessels. The east coast of the dark 
continent, however, is not a factor in the export trade of 
yellow pine, tor the competition of the VPacitie coast woods 
has driven it out, by reason of a shorter haul and small 








roo. Db. value rhe English sovereign and American dollar 
have opened South and Central America and pitch pire has 
followed close up in their wake. More than that, it) has 


helped develop the country. 
Methods of Marketing. 


One may be never so careful in the manutacture of his 
produet, may have found an ideal market peculiarly suited 
te his location and the class of stock he wants to cut, but 
how sedly can he fail by not applying the same rules in 


selling that he wouid if the stock were sold in the interior, 
one mile away where it is ten on the sea. 

One can easily recall the time when the introduction of 
vellow pine was necessary; where sample lots or cargoes 
were shipped to back up the manufacturer's assertions ; 
Where usually the shipper was ai osadder but a wiser 
man There were conferences on the subject and argu 
ments pro and con: where things not exactly complimentary 
to the consignees of those cargoes were said, and where 
lans were discussed iooking to the use of other methods in 
» selling of the lumber 
Was it but vesterday we formed an export comp: 
our own to deal direct. cut out the middleman and get all 
the profits’ Verhaps it was. Did we say profits’ Oh, yes, 
Wwe got it, not protits—experience—-sad, heartburning. dollar 
experience. Things presented themselves that we did not 
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know. We were new, while the buyers were old hands at 
the business 
Knowledge costs dollars, but rightly used pays a hand 


come dividend. A few losses and more conferences over 
them resulted in the manufacturer dividing foreign market 
ing into three classes—consignment, selling direct and sell 
ing through locai exporters-——-and I presume all three methods 
have been used. 

Consigning pareels or cargoes to foreign ports can be 
compared only to selling cars in transit or to the ultimate 
disposing of a ear once refused by a retailer, where, all 
other means failing. you prevail upon him to unload and 
store the lumber for your account, the difference being that 
the cargo is from ten to one hundred times more valuable 
and thousands of miles away in a foreign country. We 
knew as we saw the ship sail that the consignment placed 
us at the mercy of wharfage. warehousing, insurance. cost 
of sales, reclamations for widths and thickness, sap stain, 
shortage. and commissions that made one think in chunks. 
as Mr. Dooley, of Archey road fame. tells us. We knew 
the consignment would be heralded from Liverpool to 
London: we knew its effect upon the market and the barrier 
it placed in front of bona fide selling. 

In the beginning of things there was some excuse, some 
necessity for it. Orders did not come freely: stocks had 
a provoking way of increasing with a rapiditv that was 
marvelous. The mills simply would not break down. and 
well, we needed the money. We were pioneering, hunting 
for markets, as it were, and had borrowed the ammunition. 

But what shall we say of the millions of feet consigned 





in 1905? What justification? To fill vessels under time 
charter? To reduce surplus? Admitting these are in the 
main the reasons, may we ask, what use of it? when we 
know the cargo went to an unfriendly market to be used 
as a club to beat the profits out of legitimate trading. 

In selling direct--and by this I refer to the manufacturer 
selling to the fore making his own sales, freight 
ing the cargo and ) he account himself, or perhaps 
drawing for say 90 percent of the cargo against ship's 
papers—-one may easily find two points of view and main 
tain his position. A great deal of it is done and it pre 
sumably is satisfactory to the manufacturer. 

A certain credit man for one of the largest mercantile 
houses in the south once told me that while they did a 
large mail order business in addition to that sold through 
their traveling salesmen it was their invariable rule for 
~ome representative to personally see each new customer 
who had purchased goods in any quantity before accepting 
a second order. They wanted to see that man, or members 
of the firm, and especially inquire into their methods of 
doing business: to learn of their local standing, outside of 
the information that could be gained through their bankers. 
In fact, their future credit to these concerns depended upon 
personal investigation To them it meant more than com 
mercial ageney reports. 

This can be done by lumbermen covering a certain terri 
tory or all of the interior field, but what of the customers 
hbevond the sea? It is a long journey to Liverpool or Ham 
or Cape Town, or South American ports, and a trip 
to a single market covers only some one particular branch of 
the export trade. In short, it consumes much time and 
money to suecessfully establish relations in the various 
markets where an exporter must do business. 

This is the day of specialties. Cut your lumber to suit 
one particular market and establish your reputation on it. 
The stock will soon sell itself. It is a plausible argument 
and oftentimes heard, but to answer why cannot we say 
that as the packer utilizes all of the hog but his squeal 
lumbermen should turn into channels of trade all of the 
log but the bark, and some use may yet be found for that. 

A little less profit but a safer business is a rule of many 
manufacturing coneerns. 

Experience has taught us that the safest and most con 
servative exporting is being done through local exporting 
firms. They have bought their knowledge by years of ex- 
perience, both at mills and on the other side. They are 
business concerns, doing things as we do, and have reputa 
tions to sustain. They offer mill inspection, where the 
rejects if any are yours to work up and cash as the vessel 
sails, which are two features that apneal to the averag 
manufacturer. All the minor details from the making up 
of ships’ documents—and this is no small item, for each 
country demands certain forms end requirements until the 
eargo is sold——are avoided. It is a cash transaction. No 
one has a grievance: you are better natured and can. see 
the sun shine and you have forgotten that transaction while 
you turn your attention to the next. 

For the local exporter IT hold no briet He is hunting 
business at the least possible cost. He likes protit and is 
eptitled to it, but as the lumber belongs to you the matter 
of price is entirely in your hands. 

Exports. 

One has but to apply the law of supply and demand to 
obtain the key to the yellow pine situation, all other state 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding, and nowhere is the 
law more applicable than in the export market. 

In the last five years was shipped out of the Gulf ports 
nearly 4,500,000,000 feet, divided by years as follows: 
































Nac 
Lumber. timber. Totals. 
100d 1.425.466 S.3S80.3 oD.S14,820 
iin *GUOG 281.7 
103 r1.146.440,154 
THF <1 S66 080 
1905 §1, 
* Increase of 33 percent. + Increase of SD percent. In 


crease of Oty percent. § Decrease of 13 percent. 

During these vears relative values of the same grade cf 
stock shipped interior or export were approximately as 
follows : 








1901. 1903. 19°14. 1905 
1x12, S2S, B and better. $20.: $21.75 $21.75 $29.75 
1xt1 and up. prime... s. 2 24.00 25.00 
1x6 to 10, S28, S&B.... 17 W705 18.75) 24.75 
Ix6 and up KD) saps.... 14 18.00 19.00 
8x12 to }2xi2 Rf heart. 12 14.50 15.00 
Sawn timber, 35 ft. av.. 11 13.00 14.00 
Deals and plank........ 9.00 .11.00 12.00 12.50 15.00 


It will be seen that, using 1901 as a base, for exports of 
lumber prior to that year were not available, 1902 increased 
her exports percent, and the foreign market paid within 
an average of $3.25 a thousand feet of the interior price. 
When one deducts the off grade that accumulates in dress 
ing and cousiders that export lumber is sold rough values 
are close together. The next year-—1903—presents inter 
esting figures. Vrime sold within 75 cents of 1x12 star and 
better S28: kiln dried saps brought 25 cents more than 
t-inch to 10-inch star and better S2S finish. while sawn 
timber and deals ranged trom &S1 to $2 less than railroad 
timbers. The natural result was that the vear increased its 
exports SY percent. Foreign countries vied with each other 
for trade and all combined made a decidedly strong bid for 
the lumber trade of export mills. 

Taking more than 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber away from 
home consumption and sending it into regular channels of 
trade elswhere brought increased values to the interior mar 
ket. Not the only factor, it is true, but it acted as a 
balance wheel, with good results. 

In 1804 the interior trade was good during the spring 
and fall months and closed with a record shipment of 
HOOOO8O000 feet. Gulf coast mills took their share of the 
business, so much so that exports increased only 51. per 
cent over those of 19038. 

Interior markets protited at the expense of foreign trade, 
the result being that the vear elosed with prime selling for 
83.75 more than 1x12 S2S star and better; kiln dried saps 
brought 25 cents more than its interior competitor. while 
awn timber and deals rose to sustain their 1903 relation. 
Exports were increasing, however, and we find the year 
closed with nearly 1,250,000,000 feet sent out of the Gulf. 
or approximately 181. percent of the entire shipments of 
yellow pine for the year. 

Who Can Predict? 

The year has just closed. Who of you as manufacturers 
in 1895 would have ventured a prophecy of values ten years 
hence, or have dared to compute the past years’ con 
sumption of lumber? It is estimated that more than 
7.000,000,000° feet were shipped in yellow pine last year 
and we will all admit that orders remain on our books that 
we wanted to ship but were denied the privilege on account 
of lack of cars or broken stocks. It was a year of eager 
demand—a demand that exceeded supply and forced values 
up by its own momentum; 1x12 finish closed the year 84.75 
stronger than prime, 6-inch to 10-inch tinish $2.75 more 
than kiln dried saps, while railroad timbers were bringing 
from $1 to $1.50 more than deals and sawn timber. Inte 
rior buyers visited Gulf coast mills in search of stock. 
They needed the lumber and were watching the balance 
sheet. 

Exports, while over 1,000,000,000 feet— more than double 
the amount sent outbound in 1901—decreased 13 percent. 
The year just closed saw interior prices firm, with the 
demand facing a knotty problem which time alone can 
work ont. 

Turning to foreign trade for that year, the decrease in 
exports ‘brought prices to a high plane. Trade papers for 




















December chronicled sawn timbers selling at 23 to 28 per- 
cent, or, say, $20: deals and plank at $16 to $18 and prime 
was contracted freely at $30. 

One can only hazard a guess as to how great a factor 
foreign trade will become in 1906. Perhaps it is better 
not to predict, but in going the even tenor of your way 
see that the balance wheel governs the speed of the engine, 
so that the machinery will run evenly, as experience has 
tanght us this brings the best results to supply and demand. 

Our government, like all large bodies. moves slowly: yet. 
with slow, even tread she is gradually developing the water 
ways of the gulf ports, thus putting cheaper and better 
facilities at the manufacturers’ command. 

With the completion of the Panama canal new markets 
will be opened and one hardly dares compute the amount of 
Jumber that will be exported or the benefits that will be 
derived. 

The trail of pitch pine on the seas is fast becoming a 
well beaten highway. Verily, our product is coming into its 
own. 





J. A. Freeman—In the very able address of our president 
were contained a number of recommendations. Usually the 
hest way to do things is to do them. I therefore move that 
» select committee be appointed to which shall be referred 
the address of the president with its recommendations. 

While this motion received a second, it does not 
seem to have been carried as the list of appointments, 
made later in the day, does not show one for the 
purpose stated. 

A motion to adjourn until 2:30 prevailed. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The attendance at the afternoon session was gratify- 
ingly prompt. Pending the report of J. E. Long, chair- 
man of the committee on advertising yellow pine, the 
following committee appointments were announced: 

Goed of the association—S. F. Carter, Texas: C. S. Keith. 
J} ouisiana: I. C. Enochs, Mississippi; F. Stolenwerch, - : 
«. TD. Johnson, Arkansas. 

Resolutions—J. A. Freeman, Arkansas; Sam Park, Texas ; 
I’. H. Lathrop, Alabama. 

Transportation and terms of sale—H. H. 
sas: John T.. Kaul, Alabama. 

Constitution and bylaws—N. A. Clapp, Arkansas: Fli 
Wiener, Texas; D. H. Marbury, Alabama; A. J. Neimeyer, 
Missouri. 


Foster, Arkan 


The Advertising Manager’s Report. 

J. E. Long, chairman of the committee on advertis 
ing, made an interesting and valuable report on the 
henefits and progress of the ‘‘Yellow Pine Cottage’ 
campaign of education, as follows: 


In the first place, our three room World's Fair cottage we 
have seen installed in the art rooms of Kennard’s carpet 
store in St. Louis and I have been told by the gentleman in 
charge that the remarks made by those who have called 
have made him think that the greatest piece of art his 
store contains is the cottage. 

During the year the local lumbermen of St. Louis have 
made use of these rooms by taking out of town customers 
and friends to view them. 

At the request of the secretary of the Northwestern Re 
tail Lumbermen’s Association to make an exhibit at Minne 
apolis, with other woods that were to be shown, your com 
mittee had prepared a duplicate of the middle room of our 
cottage and installed it in Minneapolis in time for the 
annual convention. Since that time we have exhibited in 
Chicago eleven weeks, Pittsburg thirteen weeks, Buffalo seven 
weeks, winding up the year with two and a half months’ 
stay in Cleveland, Ohio, the last two days of which our 
exhibit was visited by most of the members of the Union 
ussociation, which met in convention January 16 and 17. 

In each city we sent personal invitations to all architects, 
contractors, lumbermen, millworkers etc., calling attention 
to our exhibit, and in addition to this have had the attend 
ants in rge make personal calls once, twice or three 
times, if necessary, to them interested and to call. We 
nlso have carried locai newspaper advertisements inviting 
the public to call and I am pleased to say that we have had 
fairly good results, as will be seen from the following state 
ment: 

Minneapolis, no record kept, but estimated at. 500 
ve S58 
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which is divided as follows: 

Architects And Graftemen......0.sccccccces .. 394 
Contractors Abd buliders.........c.c2esces eee 265 
Lumbermen and millworkers...............5. 77 
Interior decorators and finisher 14 
Real estate investment builders...... 15 
Stain and varnish manutacturers..... 


Going to build or building ince 
lurniture, cabinet and piano manufacturers... 
emeraly: THUOLORION 6. o.o.ko5 5-050 sti ccae esas 

For the Color Effect. 

In addition to our exhibit, which is stained Flemish 
brown, we are showing large sized panels of yellow. pine 
stained in various color effects furnished us by different 
stain and varnish manufacturers of the country. Each one 
of them is anxious to furnish us all of the yellow pine sam 
ples that we may need for distribution and they all feel that 
we have opened up a field for their goods that is going to 
heat anything that they have ever had in the past, conse 
quently they are very much interested in our yellow pine 
campaign and anxious to help us all they can in their own 
way. Incidentally I would state that at the annual meeting 
ot the salesmen of the Sherwin-Williams Paint & Varnish 
Company, held in Montreal November 1, the principal topir 
of discussion, I am informed, was our yellow pine room and 
the effect of stains on yellow pine, and this company today 
at its own expense is getting out advertising literature 
using pictures of our cottage. 

Aid from the Varnish Men. 

Representatives of each varnish concern are carrying 
stained yellow pine samples to show their trade what can 
be done with their goods on yellow pine and are making 4 
leader of it while a year ago not one of them was showing 
yellow pine at all. 

One representative from the Chicago Varnish Company 
came in and said: “For heaven's sake, what are you fellows 
doing here? You are turning the town upside down on the 
question of yellow pine and all the architects are asking 
me for samples of our gocds on yellow pine.” I afterward 
saw a letter he dictated to his house that made me think 
that he thought that stained vellow pine was going to be 
about the only good wood used for interior finish for some 
time. 

The wood used in the samples we distribute and in the 
construction of our exhibit was not selected and we have 
tried to make it as near a commercial run of our lumber as 
we could: and to offset the fact that our exhibit was built 
in another city we endeavor to get some well known local 
concern in each place we go to furnish us with a vellow 
pine door, or something like that. showing one side in the 
natural and the other side stained and finished as near like 
those in our room as possible. This has a good effect. on 
the general public, thus demonstrating that similar work 
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can be done showing the same effect as we show it, in their 
own locality. 

We have sent by mail to the architects and lumbermen of 
the country or given out at the exhibit 20,000 of our book- 
lets and probably 15,000 samples of yellow pine stained in 
various color effects. To illustrate the interest taken by 
the architects in our booklets one architect in Cleveland 
stated to me that he would not take $10 for his book if he 
could not have secured another, and I have seen evidence in 
many places where I have called that our book was carefully 
filed away and often used as reference, showing without a 
doubt that our money expended in that direction was a 
vood investment, but not one-half as good as when we can 
get them to the exhibit and can personally show them the 
real results. Then these booklets mean more than ever. 

Widespread Publicity. 

Our local newspaper advertising in connection with the 
exhibit. of one issue alone, represented a circulation of 
1.024.000, calling attention in some manner or form to yel- 
low pine, its beauty and durability, and to purposes for 
which it can be used. We also for one issue carried a col- 
ored insert of the three rooms in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and other trade papers that I think did us a world of good. 
In addition to this we have carried ads in several magazines. 
We have called the attention of many millions of people to 
our wood and [ believe it has been the means of sowing the 
seeds that will in the future bear good fruit. The very fact 
that we were advertising a wood was unique and something 
different than what newspaper readers are accustomed to 
see, hence would attract their attention. 

Among the Architects. 

Speaking of architects, I have had personal charge of the 
exhibit during the time we were in Buffalo and Cleveland 
and have been able to get an expression out of each architect 
located in those two cities in regard to yellow pine. For 
use as an interior finish the two principal objections or faults 
was “it was too cheap” and “‘we cannot get dry stock.” 
The architect claims we say we send out kiln dried stock 
and while he admits it is kiln dried yet it is not so in the 
ense that he means it to be kiin dried. and it is absolutely 
necessary that it be kiln dried again before he can put it 
into the house for fine interior work and expect it to stay 
in place and not shrink or check. Owing to the cheapness 
of the wood in the past it has not been used at all in the 
better rooms of the better houses and was considered suit- 
able only for kitchens, servants’ quarters and back stairways. 
hence the true merit and beauty of the finish of the wood 
has been overlooked owing to its reputation for cheapness : 
the builder would not consider it except for the cheaper 
rooms. Each one seemed to recognize and admit that yellow 
pine is the coming wood and will be the principal finish 
used in the next ten or fifteen years, that, treated in) mod 
ern method, wonderful results can be obtained which are as 
pleasing and durable as any other woed can produce. — I 
feel that we have a majority of the architects with us in 
the use of yellow pine and that they appreciate what we 
are doing in the way of educating the general public and 
themselves, as to the possibilities of the wood 

Il have heard several of them say if we today were getting 
the same price a thousand for our wood as they do for ma- 
hogany the people would choose our wood every time on 
iccount of the beauty of the grain or markings: that there 
was nothing remarkable about mahogany except the price, 
and that is what recommends it. As an indication of how 
one architect feels T will read you a letter from one of the 
Cleveland architects, dated December 16, 1905: 

I have received several of your kind invitations 
to visit your exhibit in the Hollenden arcade. I 
would say I visited your exhibit Saturday evening, 
November 11, in company with Mr. Trebine, of the 
Trebine Manufacturing Company. I also visited 
your exhibit at the World's Fair, St. Louis. 

I consider the work and finish in yellow pine as 
something beyond description and I feel that the 
possibilities in yellow pine as an interior finish is 
open to a great future. as shown by your beautiful 
exhibit. JAMES TL. CAMERON, Architect. 

As another indication we had a call from Mr. Nelson, of 
he John I. Nelson & Bro. Company, of Chicago, one of the 
vincipal interior decorators of the country. Mr. Nelson 
vas in to see the exhibit several times and asked if when 
ve came to Chicago we would erect our exhibit in his store: 
hat he considered it one of the most instructive and pleas 
ig exhibits that he had ever seen and while it was a revela 
ion to him to know that it was ordinary yellow pine used 

predicted greater possibilities in our wood for artistic 
ecoration than there ever had been in any cther wood grown 

1 the country. Since that time he has requested samples 
id literature on yellow pine to be sent to his company’s 
lice, 








Expenses of the Campaign. 
We have expended in the past year $16,137.04, which is 
vided as follows: 
Advertising in newspapers............. § 1,681.38 
Advertising in trade papers, periodicals 
a NII sh. 6 hin a 0-6- sien oie brhckcawe 
Original cost of exhibit. booklets and 
other items not directly connected with 
the maintenance of the exhibit (might 
be considered a permanent investment). 
Actual maintenance of exbibit 


1,145.00 


1,701.60 
8,609.06 


37.04 
We have received from assessments during that period 
217.75, which leaves a deficiency for the year of $6,919.29. 
We ve enrolled in the membership book of our associa- 
on 2 members, of which our records show 142 have 
ontributed to this fund and 130 have not paid at all. In 
her words, a little over one-half of our members are carry- 
ig all the burden, yet both receive their share alike in the 
enefits derived from advertising. 
Prices Have Increased. 

Speaking of the benefits, if you will compare the official 
st issued January 10, 1905, with the December 27 list you 
Vill notice that there has been a general average increase 
f $6.50 a thousand on the left hand and about $2.50 on 
ie right hand in the past twelve months; and if anything. 
‘ve received a greater increase, for we come nearer getting 
December 27 list today than we were getting on the January 
10 list of a year ago. . 

This increase was far beyond our expectations of a year 
so this time and far be it from me to claim that our adver 
ising was the only cause of this advance, but I do claim 
hat it has helped to a great extent in raising values and 
‘ta very small cost in comparison with net results gained. 

We annually produce about 3.500,000,000 feet. of which I 
presume it is conservative to state at least 20 percent. or 
‘00,000,000 feet, will average third clear and better and at 
‘6.00 a thousand will amount to $4,550,000. The other S0 
percent, or 2,800,000,000 feet at $2.50 amounts to $6,700. 
000. or a grand total of $11, ).000, so the same amount of 
lumber today is worth just $11,250,000 more than it Was a year 
‘go and our cost of advertising in that period of time was 
$16,137.04. or a very small percentage of the total amount 
sained. If this amount were equally divided among our 
='2 members it would mean about $438.000 apiece. and in 
proportion to output each one of us would receive his share 
of the amount at an expense of so nominal a cost that it is 
hardly to be compared with the results obtained. 

faking the lowest commercial value of our 272 members. 
‘S rated by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit 
Rating Rook, we represent a combined capital of $80,000,000 
and we have spent $16,137 in the past year for advertising 

rhe most successful commercial business enterprises today 
claim that a great amount of their success is due to adver 
Using, and while-I am not-in touch with the actual per 
centage they expend in advertising I feel safe in saying that 























ours is but a drop in the bucket as compared to the amounts 
they annually expend in advertising in comparison to their 
capital invested. 

Advance Very Moderate. 

While the advance in the price of yellow pine finish is 
pleasing, yet for your information I would state it can 
stand a further advance of $4.50 before we come in com 
petition with any of the other popular woods being used 
today for similar purposes, as the following list shows 
These figures are based on clear inch stock eight and ten 
inches wide, on a 23-cent freight delivery : 


Ash, chestnut and cypress....... zee ..3 40.00 
a. eee oer re ree os ie oa $3.00 
Red and white plain oak... ree oa $4.00 
UNE nob b866.0b se se ean apenesere -»- 50.00 
MOG GRATECTER OOK 6 oc cccvnccnevecens soon See 
WHIGE GURTECTER OBE... 6k ccc wcsces ticne re 
CD 6h Obs 006 0406-654040088. 00000808 . 85.00 
EE Miwiras dra kaes Se Se ae were hee ee 95.00 
DINE 6.05 6050s Shae seme e aan beee ea 145.00 
a ee eee 56 





Yellow pine (list) ses te ete oe ne JA 

If sufficient funds can be provided for the coming year it 
is the intention of your committee to take the exhibit to 
Omaha. Kansas City. Tienver, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, To 
ledo, Detroit and Milwaukee. In fact we have sent it to 
Omaha already and expect to lave it installed in time for 
the Nebraska retail convention, to be held there February 
6 and 7 

From my personal observation of the good obtained from 
our advertising I would say I can heartily recommend the 
expenditure of our money in that direction. My only regret 
is that each of you has not had the opportunity to come in 
close personal contact with this work and see for yourself 
the results obiained: if you did I am sure that every one of 
you would be ghrd of the chance to contribute to this fund, 
which, if you had done so, would have provided for the 
deficiency now existing and would have given us a larger 
capital to work on, and even greater and better results 
would have been accomplished. 

President Long--We have listened to a very interesting 
report, IT am_= sure, It pertains to and reflects practically 
upon the products you manufacture. L hardly believe we 
should pass this report without giving an opportunity for 
asking questions and discussing the subject. 1 wish to say 
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A. J. NEIMEYER, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
Treasurer Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


this: 1 believe there are concerns in this association that 
have spent more in advertising their individual business 
than we have as an association in advertising yellow pine 

J. E. Long-—-My one regret was that you all personally 
could not come into contact with the actual workings of this 
exhibit so as to see what it was doing for the public. I! 
you had there would be no trouble in raising $100,000 if 
necessary. You must see the exhibit and talk with the 
people to get an idea of what the exhibit is doing. 

Mr. Long went somewhat into detail, telling of sev 
eral instances where interest had been aroused which 
he stated were merely examples of seores of others. 
Some people, he said, never had heard of yellow pine, 
some had no idea it could be used for finish, and 
others who knew something of the wood and its pos- 
sibilities were similarly surprised at the excellent 
showing made. QOne retail dealer at Cleveland spent 
five minutes in the exhibit room and said it was the 
best argument for higher values for southern pine 
that could be advanced. ‘‘You will pass up a great 
hig opportunity if you do not carry on this work to 
a fare-vou-well,’’ he said in conclusion. 

The value of the work of this committee, in the 
opinion of J. A. Freeman, had not been appreciated 
hy many of the members of the association. He cited 
the testimony of a manufacturer who was not an 
ardent supporter of the association but who voluntarily 
had stated that the committee had done more for ad 
vaneing the price of southern pine than any other 
project that ever had been undertaken. 

«. J}. Johnson It occurs to me that it would be a good 
plan to bring that exhibit to New Orleans at the pext 
anuual meeting. A great Many people here never have had 
an opportunity to see it. There is nothing like having 
coufidence in the product we are making. Tirst we should 
educate ourselves in regard to the wood we are manufac 
turing I believe it would be a fine idea to bring the 
exhibit to New Orleans next vear, and also the men actually 
engaged in making lumber. Let us bring our superintend 
ents. shipping clerks and others and educate them on what 
can be done with yellow pine. 

Eli: Werner asked how much money it would take 
to carry on the work and raised a discussion ef ways 





and means that lasted for some time. He made a mo 
tion that an assessment of one cent a thousand feet 
be voted, stating that personally he was ready to 
pay 1 cent, 2 cents or 3 cents if necessary to carry on 
the work. He wanted to see the home people edu- 
cated, as at present it was not possible to get people 
to use yellow pine for finish where other woods could 
be afforded and he wanted to see this work carried 
out like everything else that the association under- 
took, 

Secretary Smith explained that under its constitu- 
tion the association could not levy an arbitrary assess 
ment on its members. 

A many cornered diseussion on how to raise the 
funds developed. F. H. Farwell suggested that if the 
memhers who had not been contributing to this work 
would pay one-half cent a thousand he would be will 
ing to pay a cent and thought the other contributors 
would. 

IK. HH. Lathrop—When this idea was sprung on us a year 
ago I thought it was an additional expense and probably 
an unnecessary one I had some finish lumber in my sheds 
and conld not sell it It is all cleaned up now. I have 
paid mv assessment in the past and will continue to pay it 
I would like to see an exhibit down here When the people 
who have made yellow pine demonstrate what it is then the 
people will be willing to pay whatever is necessary 

Effects of Advertising. 


J. Lewis Thompson— A brother of mine was up horth and 


on his return home he stopped at Cleveland This was hi 
wedding trip Ile and his wife were walking down the 
streets and noticed a yellow pine exhibit sign Ife did not 
know but what there was a show inside The sign said 


the show was free [laughter] and being from Texas and 
having been off on his bridal tour and being out of money 
he thought he would go in and see a free show The young 
lady in charge of the exhibit asked him if he was interested 
in vellow pine. He said “Some." * * * J mention this 
fact to show you yellow pine is being effectively advertised 
I do not care how high yellow” pine goes’ in price 
| Luughter. 

Two vears ago when this thing was first discussed mv 
wife and | were “seeing Wisconsin.” We then thought we 
were able to build a home and we got an architect to draw 
up some plans. and - told her if we could build out) of 
yellow pine we would build but that we were not able te 
build any other kind of house She concluded if we had 
to use vellow vine she would get up a stain that would fool 
the pecple We vot a stain fixed up which afterward was 
used at the World's Fait In the meantime yellow pine 
advanced so rapidly that we bave not been able to carry et 
our ideas [Laughter.]| Lumber is too high for us to build 

I do not care what we pay to carry out the idea of 
thoroughly advertising this wood so long as it is properly 
dove We should not hamper this advertising committer 
with Jack of funds 


Ways and means of raising the money to carry out 
the work again occupied the attention of the mem 
bers, The discussion that ensued related to the le 
gality, under the provisions of the constitution, of 
making an assessment upon the members, A numbet 
of suggestions were advanced, but a motion prevailed that 
the roll be called and all in favor of paying a cent 
or a half cent or nothing a thousand feet on the 
mill product place themselves on record. This motion 


was carried. The roll eall showed 71 members pledged 
to the larger amount, 12 the half cent payment, while 
189 either were not represented or did not respond 
when their names were called 
Terms of Sale. 
H. H. Foster, reporting for the committee on terms 
of sale, said: 


The chairman of this committee. C. T. Millard, is unavoid 
ably absent and as IT understand it there practically has 


been no meeting of the committee The only members of 
the committee present are Mr. Kaul and myself and we are 
hardly able to make a_report About the only thing to 


which I can eall your attention is that all the other asse 
ciations practically have 2 pereent in ten days while we 


publish 14. percent The trouble is that our association 
members almost unanimously extend a discount of 2 per 
cent About the only thing we can do is to pass the matter 
up to the convention for discussion rhe recommendation 


that we observe practically unanimously terms in regard 
to the times at which the discount shall be available to the 
customer seems to have prevailed for a little while, but 
now it is a go as you please I hesitate to recommend 
anything Practically the report is to take conditions as 
we find them and act accordingly. 

The report of the committee was followed by 4 
lengthy discussion on terms on which discount is taken 
by buyers, the ownership of goods in transit and 
kindred interests. No satisfactory conclusion was 
reached. W. E. Ramsay, who had a motion pending, 
with the consent of his second withdrew it and substi 
tuted therefor a motion to adjourn. 

President Long Refore IT put that motion T want to read 
a telegram T have just received from Capt. J. B. White, 
whom you all know and love. It says: 

KANSAS Crry, Mo., Jan. 23.—I send greeting. Sorry 1 
cannot be with you in the interest of manufacturer and 
consumer. J. B. Wurrt 

The meeting then dispersed to meet at the eall of 
the president Wednesday morning. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON SESSION. 
(Special telegram to the AMERTCAN LUMBFERMAN 

New ORLEANS, La., Jan, 24.—The association met at 
11 o’clock this morning and began the day’s work 
by listening to a report of the committee on resolu 
tions. ‘The committee desired the association to bi 
put on record by a vote of formal thanks to the ii 
cumbents for the efficient administration of the offi- 
cers who had served during the fiscal year just enc 
ing. It indorsed the prevailing movement to endow 
a chair of practical forestry and lumbering at th 
Yale Forest School. It asked members of the asso 
ciation to eommunieate with their congressmen urging 
the passage of the Lodge bill for the improvement of 
American consular service by attaching a commercial 
agent to each foreign embassy. It recommended the 
appointment of a committee to meet with other south- 
ern lumber associations in conference on matters of 
common interest..-All the recommendations. of the. re- 
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port were discussed and approved by the members 
save that relative to foreign advertising, which mat- 
ter was referred to the board of directors. 

During the discussion of the resolution on the en- 
dowment of a chair of forestry remarks were offered 
by many present. The question brought the members 
together in good natured banter and humorous re- 
marks were interchanged as to the impelling motive 
of the movement, aside from which the matter was 
treated seriously and in a practical way, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that contributions were offered the 
endowment fund in sums ranging from $50 to $1,000, 
netting a total subscription in excess of $15,000. 


Grades. 


The next report was from the committee on grades, 
rendered through J. W. Martin, its chairman: 


We have considered the question of changing the stand- 
ard of dressing relating to finish two sides to % of an 
inch and we do not sanction this change at this 
neither do we condemn its practice, bel.eving it 
better to allow those manufacturers who have 
practicable to continue its manufacture until 
ment of the consuming trade shall have more 
pressed its wish for a change. 

With reference to odd lengths in flooring, ceiling, siding 


will be 
found it 
the senti- 
fully ex- 


and partition would advise that multiples of one foot be 
adopted. 

With reference to the standard of manufacture and 
matching would advise that a standard be adopted that 
will provide for the finished width of the material being 
within the limits possible to get, or the regular manu- 
factured stock. 

Where particularly long tongue is insisted upon the 
same face measure shall not be furnished. And as to the 


remedy for contusion in this transaction beg to suggest the 
following clause be inserted in our grading rules: 

“In standard manufacture of dressed and matched strips 
and grooved for splines and shiplap the finished width shall 
be one-half inch less over all than the count or measured 
width of the rough material used in the manufacture, and 
tongue and lip should be measured to determine the tinished 
width, and tace measure should not longer be standard.” 


_ We further recommend with reference to heavy match- 
ing that for 1% inch, 2 inch and 21% inch matching the 
thickness should be % of an inch less than the rough 
thickness of the material. is 

That the tongue should be % inch thick and % ineh 
long; that for 8 inch and thicker matching the toncue 
should be *% of an inch thick and % ineh long, and the 
thickness of the stock should be %¢ inch less than the 
rougb material. 


‘That the groove in heavy matching should be 1-16 
wider than the thickness of the tongue and 1-16 deeper 


than the length of the tongue. 

That for heavy material plowed 
should be the same width and 
matching material of the same thickness. 

On the subject of “more or less grades,” we do not 
recommend the lessening of the number of our grades, but 
would urge that a grade be added to be known as “No. 4.” 
That the grades be inserted in the grading rules imme- 
diately after “No. 3 Boards and Fencing,” reading as fol- 
lows: ; 

“No. 4 fencing and No. 4 boards shall include all pieces 
that fall below the grade of No. 3 common; it is the lowest 
recognized grade and is formed on its merits as defective 
lumber.” 

We also recommend that the different grades of flooring, 
ceiling, drop siding and partition be designated by con- 
secutive letters, beginning with the letter “A,” as will be 
treated more at length hereafter. 

We recommend that Section 23 be amended by adding 
the words “except dimension” after the word “stock.” 

That Section 26 be amended by adding the words “No. 1 
common and better” after grades. 

That Section 52 be amended by adding after the present 
section “except that in flooring, ceiling, siding and parti- 
tion the standard of length should be multiples of one foot, 
and tractional lengths will be counted as of the next 
higher even foot in length.” 


for splines 


the groove 
depth as are 


provided for 


Phat Section 38 be amended making the same_ change 
on stock width shipments of No. 1 common and better 
lumber, either rough or dressed one or two sides; no piece 


should be counted as of standard width that is more than 


1, inch scant on 8 inch or under; *& inch seant on 10 inch, 
or % inch scant on 12 inch or wider. Such pieces should 
be measured as of the next lower standard of width and 
not reduced in grade. 

We further recommend that the item of widths referring 
to finish and boards throughout the rules be changed to 
comply to. this. i 

Should the recommendations of this committee be adopted 
with reference to odd lengths it will be necessary to amend 
the item of lengths in flooring, ceiling, siding and partition 
to read “11 feet, 183 teet, 15 feet, 17 feet and 19 feet 
lengths may be shipped in any amount in any shipment of 


mixed lengths; also 5 percent of S and 9 feet of B and 
better, and in addition 5 percent of 6 and 7 feet in C and 


C flooring, and 5 percent of 
E sheathing.’ 

That the item of length throughout the rules, applying 
to ceiling, siding and partition, be amended to read “the 
same amount of short odd lengths allowed as in flooring.” 

We recommend that after Section 36 there be inserted 
a clause or section borrowed from the Miss’ssippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association and reading as follows: 

“No arbitrary rules for the inspection of lumber can be 
maintained with satisfaction. The variations from any 
given rule are numerous and suggested by practical com- 
mon sense, so nothing more definite than the general 
features of different grades should be attempted by rules 
of inspection. The following therefore are submitted as 
the general characteristics of the different grades: Lumber 
must be accepted on grade in the form in which it was 
shipped. Any subsequent change in manufacture or mill 
work will prohibit an inspection for the adjustment of 
claims, except with the consent of all parties interested.” 

We recommend a change in the word ng of Section 43 to 
admit of more pinworm holes and of less sap stain in the 
grade heretofore known as “select flooring,’ and to read as 
follows: 

“Select flooring will admit any two of the following 
defects or their equivalent: 25 percent of sap stain, red 
heart or pitch streaks, medium torn grain. slight shake or 
kiln or seasoning checks that do not go through; standard 
or six small p.:tch pockets; two standard knots or six 
pin knots; pieces otherwise as good as B may have thirty 
pinworm holes; pieces otherwise as gocd as A may have 
forty pinworm holes: machine defects that lay without 
waste and a piece otherwise as good as A may have 1% 
inch of waste, such as a knot or knot hole.” 

With reference to names of flooring, ceiling and siding 
we should recommend that the following be adopted: That 
flooring shall be known as “A Flat, B Flat and C Flat, 
A Edge Grain, B Edge Grain and C Edge Grain, D Floor- 
ing instead of No. 1 Common, E Flooring instead of No. 2 
Common, and as E Sheathing.” 

That the rule now applying to No. 2 common siding be 
amended to apply to E flooring by striking out the words 
“or sheathing’ and adding the rule defining E sheathing to 
read as follows: 

“E sheathing will admit of all pieces that cannot be used 
as cheap flooring but is still available as cheap sheathing 
or lathing.”’ 

There are a number of very minor changes such as the 
substitution of a section, or when the lettering or wording 
of a clause in the grading rules has been suggested by the 
gra bureau, and after careful consideration, ‘none of 


4 and 5 feet in E flooring or 





which make material alteration in the meaning of the 
wording, it is advised that those changes be allowed and 
that the wording of the necessary rules to carry whatever 
of the changes recommended herein, that should be adopted 
and put into effect, be left to the secretary and grading 
bureau. 

We further recommend that there be added after the 
present reading of the lengths in flooring, ceiling, siding 
and partiticn a clause stating the number of short lengths 
that are allowed in mixed shipments these words: “The 
abuve presence is allowed in all shipments of mixed 
lengths, even though the number of feet of each length in 
such shipment be specifically stated.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


After considerable discussion relative to odd lengths 
and widths the committee was asked to prepare a sup- 
plementary report on widths. Recess was then taken 
until afternoon. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first business of the afternoon was the tender of 
the report of the committee on constitution, which 
was approved. One of its most interesting features 
was a recommendation for a change in the name of the 
orgenization to the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in connection with which President Long ex- 
plained the reasons for the adoption of the original 
title of the organization. 

Exports. 

The committee on exports then read the following 
report: 

Your committee on export grades, after fully considering 
the matter, begs leave to make the following recommenda- 
tions: 

That an export classification be adopted by this associa- 
tion; and 

That a chief inspector of export grades be employed whose 
duties under this classification shall be the same as the 
duties of our present chief inspector of domestic grades ; 
and 

That said chief inspector shall be required to report direct 
to the secretary of the association, : ; 

That this chief inspector, under the direction of the sec- 
retary, employ as many ass‘stants as may be necessary to 
carry on this work in a thorough and systematic manner. 


We recommend the adoption of the following classifica- 
tion : 
Export Classification. 
General Rules. 
1. The term “resawn lumber” shall include all of the 


sizes referred to in this classification. 

2. All resawn lumber must be sound, well manufactured, 
evenly sawn, square butted with saw, square edge unless 
otherwise specified, free from unsound, loose and hollow 
and knot holes, through splits and through 


knots, worm 
shakes. 

3. Unless otherwise specified lumber shall be 12 feet 
and up long. All fractional sizes not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for shall be classed and inspected as the next lower 
size if the fraction is less than half the difference between 
the two sizes given in the classification, but if it is half 
the difference or more it shall be classed as the next size 
above. All sizes 1 inch or less in thickness shall be counted 
as 1 inch thick. 

In the measurement of dressed lumber the width and 
thickness of the lumber before dressing must be taken, less 
than 1 inch thick being considered 1 inch. 

5. When the term “percent” is used reference is made 
to pieces: for example, “80 percent free from knots’ means 
that SO of every 100 pieces shall be free from knots. 

6. The limitation as to size and number of knots refers 
to the heart face. In the measurement of knots the average 
diameter must be taken. The distribution of knots need 
not be proportionate: i. e., one knot to each six feet or 
fraction thereof means that a piece 24 feet long may bave 
four knots anywhere in the p’ece and not ore knot in each 
separate 6 feet. The allowance of one knot 1% inches in 
diameter to 6 feet means that the piece may have one knot 
1% inches or a greater number of less than 1% inches 
but not exceeding the eqvivalent. In the limitations as to 
size. number and percentage free from knots no account 
shall be taken of knots one-half (or less) of the diameter 
of the maximum knot allowed in the grade, or, if no knots 
are allowed. of the maximum knot in the next grade below. 
Provided that knots covered by this exception shall not 
exceed %-inch in diameter. 

7. In dimension where wane is allowed it shall not ex- 
ceed 1 inch wide on the smallest s‘ze, allowing %-inch in- 
crease to every inch increase in the dimension. Wane al- 
lowed may be anywhere on the corner and need not be 
continuous, but the aggregate must not exceed the total 
allowance. The larger dimension of the piece must be taken 
in the calculation of wane. Wane shall be measured across 
its face. 

8. When there is a percentage free from knots or centers 
reference is made to the least thickness. the percentage to be 
decreased 10 for each inch increase in the thickness and 
proportionately for fractions of inches. 

ROUGH FLOORING. 
1x3 %4, 1x4, 1x44, 1x5, 1x6. 
1%4x3%, 1%4x4, 144x4%, 1144x5, 14x6. 

lo x4, xd, 1Lxb. 
c3, 1% x4, 1% x5, 1% x6. 

Grades—Kitt, special, standard and square edge. 

Rift—No. 1. Must be all heart with exception of 1-inch 
sap on one corner, rift grain the entire length, free from 
splits, shakes and knots and the heart face tree from pitch 
pockets and resin streaks. ; 

No. 2. Must be one heart face, rift grain the entire 
length, free from splits, shakes and knots exceeding 44-inch. 
Provided that 50 percent shall be free from knots, pitch 
pockets and resin streaks on the heart face. 

Npecial—Must be bright, one heart face, free from splits, 
shakes and centers. Not to have more than one knot 1-inch 
on the 3, 344, 4 and 4% inches, or one knot 1% inches on 
the 5 and 6-inch to each 6 feet or fraction thereof. Vro- 
vided that S80 percent shall be free from knots. 

Standard—Must be one heart face admitting sound knots 

Square edge—General rules, second paragraph. 


BOARDS AND PLANKS. 


Sizes of toards—1x7 and up. 
1%x7 and up. 
114%4x7 and up. 
1%,x7 and up. 
Sizes of planks—2x7 and up. 
2\4,x7 and up. 
6x7 and up. 
2%x7 and up. 
Grades—Stepping. special prime, prime, standard or Genoa 
prime, merchantable or South America square edge. 
Stepping—Must be three corners heart, free from pith 
on the faces, splits and shakes. Not to have more than one 
knot %4-inch on the 7 to 10 inches, or one knot %-inch on 
the 11-inch and up to each 6 feet or fraction thereof. Pro- 
vided that 56 percent shall be free from knots. - 
Special prime—Boards. Must be bright, one heart face, 
except sap 1-inch wide, free from splits, shakes and centers, 
Not to have more than one knot 1-inch on the 7 to 10 inches, 
or one knot 14-inch on the 11-inch and up to each 6 feet 
or fraction thereof. Provided that 80 percent shall be free 
from knots. 








Planks—Must be bright, one heart face, except sap 1 
inch wide, free from splits, shakes and centers. Not to 
have more than one knot 1% inches on the 7 to 10-inch, or 
one knot 1% inches on the 11-inch and up to each 6 feet or 
fraction thereof. Provided that 80 percent shall be free 
from knots. 

Prime—Boards. Must be one heart face and two-thirds 
heart surface on other face, to show heart the entire length, 
free from pith on the faces, splits and injurious open 
shakes. Not to have more than one knot 1% inches on the 
7 to 10-inch, or one knot 1% inches on the 11-inch and up 
to each 6 feet or fraction thereof. 

Planks—Must be one heart face and two-thirds heart sur- 
face on other face, to show heart the entire length, free from 
pith on the faces, splits and injurious open shakes. Not 
to have more than one knot 1% inches on the 7 to 10-inch, 
or one knot 1% inches on the 11-inch and up to each 6 feet 
or fraction thereof. ‘ 

Standard or Genoa prime—Must be one heart face and 
two-thirds heart surface on other face, except that the 12- 
inch may have 1-inch sap on each edge of the heart face and 
the 13-inch and up 1% inches. 

Merchantable or South American—The 7 to 9-inch must 
be one heart face and show heart on other face and the 10- 


inch and up must be two-thirds heart surface on both 
faces. 
Square edge—General rules, second paragraph. 


DEALS. 

Sizes—3x9 and up. 

4x9 and up. 
5x9 and up. 

Grades—Special, prime, standard or Rio, merchantable or 
South America and square edge. 

Special—Must be bright, one heart face, free from splits, 
shakes and centers. Not to have more than one knot 1% 
inches on the 3 and 4-inch, or one knot 1% inches on the 
5 and 6-inch to each 6 feet or fraction thereof. Provided 
that 70 percent shall be free from knots. 

Prime—Must be one heart face and two-thirds heart sur- 
face on other face, to show heart the entire length, free 
from injurious open shakes and knots exceeding 2 inches 
on the 3 and 4-inch, or 24% inches on the 5 and 6-inch. 

Standard or Rio—Must be one heart face and two-thirds 
heart surface on other face, except that the 12-inch may 
have 1-inch sap on each edge of the heart face and the 13- 
inch and up 1% inches. 

Merchantable or South American—The 9-inch must be one 
heart face and show heart on other face and the 10-inch and 
up must be two-thirds heart surface on both faces. 

Square edge—General rules, second paragraph. 

= SCANTLING. 
Sizes—2x2 ,2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6. 

3x3, 8x4, 3x5, 3x6, 3x7, 3x8. 

4x4, 4x5, 4x6, 4x7, 4x8. 

5x5, 5x6, Ox7, 5x8. 

Grades—Decking, prime, merchantable and square edge. 

Decking—Must be all heart, free from splits, shakes, cen- 
ters and corner knots. The 2x2, 2x3 and 2x4 to have no 
knots exceeding %-inch, the 2x5, 2x6, 3x3, 3x4, 3x5 and 3x6 
exceeding 1-inch and other sizes exceeding 1% inches. 

Prime—Must be three corners heart. 

Merchantable—Must be one heart face and free from loose 
and unsound knots. 

Square edye—General rules, second paragraph. 















DIMENSION. 
Sizes— A B ; 
6x6 6x7 6x8 6x9 6x10 and up 
7x0 7x8 7x9 7x10 and up 
8x8 8x9 8x10 8x11 and up 
9x9 9x10 9x11 9x12 and up 
10x10 10x11 10x12 10x13 and up 
11x11 11x12 11x13 11x14 and up 
12x12 12x13 12x14 12x15 and up 
13x13 18x14 18x15 13x16 and up 


etc ete. ete. 

Grades—Prime, heart, standard, merchantable and square 
edge. 

vrime—Sizes A. Must show two-thirds heart surface on 
two sides and not less than half heart surface on two other 
sides. 

Sizes B. Must show two-thirds heart surface 
and show heart two-thirds length on edges. 

Sizes C. Must show two-thirds heart on 
heart one-half length on edges. 

Heart—Must be all heart. 

Standard—Must show two-thirds heart surface on two 
sides and show heart half the length on other two- sides. 
Sizes 10 inches or over may have wane one-fifth the length 
on one corner, or one-tenth on two corners. 

Merchantable—Must be square edge except that sizes 10- 





on faces 


faces and show 


inch or over may have wane one-third the length on one 
corner, or one-sixth on two corners, or one-ninth on three 
corners. 


Square edge—General rules, second paragraph. 
KILN-DRIED SIDINGS. 

1x38, 1x4, 1x5, 1x6, 1x7 and up. 

14x38, 14x4, 14x5, 14x6, 14%4x7 and up. 

Grades—No. 1 and No. 2. 

No. 1.—Must be free from splits and edge knots. Not to 
have more than one knot 1-inch on the 8 and 4-inch or one 
knot 14-inch on the 5, 6 and 7-inch and up to each 6 feet 
or fraction thereof. Provided that 80 percent shall be free 
from knots and sap stains on one face; slight wane that 
can be removed in dressing to be omitted on edge of poor- 


Sizes 





est face. 
No. 2—Must be free from splits and knots exceeding 
1% inches and sap stain on one face. May have 1% inches 


of wane on one corner extending on edge three-eighths of 


an inch. 
DRESSED LUMBER. 
(Incorporate under this head our General Rules for Dressed 
Lumber.) 
SHINGLES. 
Southern Cypress Lumber Association. 

Best.—Dimension shingles 4, 5 and 6 inches, each width 
separately bundled, sixteen inches long, five butts to meas 
ure two inches, all heart, free of shakes, knots and other 
defects. 

Prime.—Dimension shingles, 4, 5 and 6 inches, each 
width separately bundled, sixteen inches long, five butts to 
measure two inches, admitting tight knots and sap, free of 
shakes and other defects, but with no knots within eight 


inches of the butt. 
SAWN TIMBER. 
To be sold as per General Rules unless otherwise pro- 
vided for by special contract between buyer and seller. 


The above rules are largely the grades now in use by 
the various exporters, we having attempted to eliminate 
the objectionable features of the several sets of rules now 
in use. 

We further recommend that all the members of the asso- 
ciation. and as many others as can be induced to do so, 
incorporate into every contract sold, either in the States 
or abroad, either to a local exporter or a dealer in the 
foreign market, that this sale is made subject to the 
Export Grade Rules of the Southern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association; and that if any dispute arises and the 
usual methods of arbitration are resorted to the Export 
Rules of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
shall govern in said arbitration. 

We further recommend that an assessment be made on 
all lumber sold by members for export and, to cover the 
expenses of the operation of this department, be borne by 
the general fund. 

Believing that this will result in much good to the trade 


(Concluded on Page 50K.) 
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THE BIG SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Kansas City the Site of Its Eighteenth Annual—Comprehensive Reports of the President and Secretary—Reso- 
lutions of Positive Tone—Affiliation of Arkansas Retailers—The Two Thousand Mark Reached— 
Yale Chair of Forestry Indorsed—Live Papers on Live Topics—New Officers 
and Entertainment—Reception at St. Louis and Trip to the Tropics. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 25.—The eighteenth annual 
mecting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
was one of the greatest gatherings that association ever 
has known. The first session was called to order at 2 
p. m., January 23, but the majority of those attending 
the meetings reached the city from one day to a week 
in advance of that date. Tuesday morning, therefore, 
found almost everyone on the grcund and late comers 
found it almost impessible to secure accommodations 
at any of the better hotels. The Midland hotel, the 
scene of the sessions, was jammed to the limit of its 
capacity and the clerks were kept busy turning away 
applicants. The lobby was packed with a solid 
mass of lumbermen, from the small yard retailers to 
the manufacturer whose plant represents an investment 
of a big fortune. 

The big hall on the fifth floor of the hotel was used 
for the meeting place, and when President Burkholder 
called for order, a few minutes after 2 p. m., a large 
and attentive audience faced the platform. Mr. Burk- 
holder asked that the vice presidents take seats on the 
platform and half a dozen former executives of the 
Southwestern accepted the invitation. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

The usual order of business was changed, the secre- 
tary’s report coming before that of the president, and 
Secretary Gorsuch accordingly opened the proceedings 
hy delivering his annual report, which was substantially 
as follows: 





It is a matter of congratulation to note the interest taken 
in association work by the lumber dealers of the south 
west, and I may say that at no other time in the history 
of this organiz have so many dealers realized the im 
portance and necessity of a gocd, strong association as at 
the present. <A year ago, when I reported a total mem 
bership of 1,800, comprising over 1,600 retail yards, it was 
thought that the membership limit had been about reached, 
and you therefore will be agreeably surprised to learn that 
notwithstanding the fact that the entire territory had been 
canvassed vigorously during previous years our membership 
record fer 1905 shows a greater net gain than for the year 
104. The total membership at this time is, in round 
humbers, 2,000, about 1,800 of which are retail yards 
for the year ended December 31, 1905, we issued 1.032 
membership certificates, which means a net gain for the 
year of 187, or twenty-seven more than the net gain for 
i904. We lost by dealers going out of business 164: by 
cancellation for nonpayment of dues 51, so it will be seen 
that while our net gain is 187 the total new membership 
rain is about 400. But 43 retail members failed to renew 
when their memberships expired, and of these 7 have since 
become affiliated with the association again, making our 
net loss, which may be attributed to lack of interest, but 
36, which you will agree is an excellent record as showing 
the interest and enthusiasm in association work among our 
peop'e at the present time. 











Finances and Complaints. 


The finances of the association are in excellent condi 
tion, there being a handsome balance in the treasury, as 
w.ll be shown by the treasurer's report. 

But few reports of violations of trade ethics have been 
received during the year wherein representative manufac 
turers of lumber and other building materials have been 
involved, and in the majority of instances these cases have 
been due to misunderstanding and have been amicably ad 
usted. Right here it might be well to call your attention 
o the complications that are arising in the sash and door 
irade, largely due to catalog houses, and the seeming de 
ire on the part of some of the leading manufacturers and 
obbers to eater to these concerns, and during the course of 
he meeting this matter will be presented at greater length. 
With few exceptions, our retail members have observed the 
principles of the association in a fitting manner, and each 
ear shows a growing disposition on the part of the 
dealers to consult with their neighbors upon matters per- 
aining to their local interests. This increasing har- 
nony in their local affairs I attribute largely to the annual 
neetings of this association and the more frequent meetings 
of the various local organizations throughout the terri 
tory whereby the dealers are enabled to meet their com 
petitors in a social way and become well acquainted with 
each other. 

Field Work and Local Associations. 

For a few months during 1904 the association incorpo 
ated a new and important feature, the field work. The 
experiment during that year proved so valuable that dur- 
ng the greater part of 1905 we have had Charles B. Floyd, 
whom many of you have met, in the field. The accom 
plishments of the past year in this direction have proven 
ihe value of the work, and there is no question but that 
vou will unanimously agree that it shall be continued. Our 
lield representative is capable and eflicient and has done 
valiant service in increasing the interest in the associa- 
tion over the territory, in addition to securing a gratifying 
umber of memberships. 

The local association is proving of inestimable value as 
in adjunct to the parent organization. There is no good 
reason why local associations should not be formed in every 
section of the territory. No one questions the right of 
the dealers in lumber or any other commodity to meet as 
many times as they please to discuss their affairs and to 
promote their interests. These meetings should be open and 
above board, and no just criticism can come from any 
source therefrom. If the local associations serve no other 
purpose than to bring the dealers in a certain section to 
gether two or more times a year they will be well worth 
the effort, and they can be made valuable to the dealers 
in so many ways that no thinking man can fail to realize 
their importance. The Twin Territories’ Association of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory and the Twin States Associa- 
tion of the Mineral Belt are shining examples of enthusias- 
tic and effective district organizations. 

Harmony With Manufacturers. 

It will be remembered that during the early part of last 
year we entered into what may be termed “reciprocal ar- 
rangements’ with the manufacturers’ associations. These 
arrangements were abrogated upon advice of legal counsel, 








having been found to be open to possible criticism. Prior 
to the abrogation of these arrangements a series of trade 
ethics was recommended which both the manufacturers and 
the retail dealers felt was fair and right. These recom 
mendations have been published and, with few exceptions. 
the manufacturers and the retailers are conducting their 
business according to same. Our relations with the whole 
sale trade continue of the most friendly character and the 
secretary receives frequent communications from our whole 
sale friends relative to parties who are not known to be 
regularly in the lumber business, showing a desire to act 
cautiously and in the interests of our members. 















Legislation. 

Your several legislative committees appointed at the last 
annual convention did very effective work, with the result 
that in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma the legislatures 
passed reciprocal demurrage bills along the lines recom 
mended by this association, and the Oklahoma legislature 
passed one of the most effective lien laws in existence today. 

Rate Regulation. 

This association sent delegates to the Chicago meeting 
of the Interstate Commerce Law Convention on October 26 
and 27 and placed itself formerly on record as indorsing the 
recommendations of President Roosevelt for legislation at 
the present session of congress to give the Interstate Com 
merce Commission the power which it now lacks—speedily 
to correct discriminations in rates, which discriminations are 
burdensome to many of our members—and your delegation 
subscribed for the association $200 to the Interstate Com 
merce Law Convention. We are requested by E. P. Bacon, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Law Convention, to 
bring all the pressure possible to bear on the senators and 
congressmen to secure effective legislation at the present 
session of congress, and while the association will undoubt 
edly pass strong resolutions on this subject at this conven 
tion it would aid materially if every member here present 
would write a personal letter not only to his congressman 
and senator but to any member of congress that he may 
be acquainted with, not only in his own state but anywhere 
in the country. 

Prospective Resolutions. 

We are asked to pass a resolution indorsing the estab 
lishment of a “Chair of Applied Forestry and Practical 
Lumbering’ in the Yale Forest School, and’ one recom 
mending that the present tariff on white pine rough lumber 





T. H. ROGERS, OF OKLAHOMA CITY, O. T.; 
l’resident Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 


imported from Canada should be removed. I will read both 
of the resolutions at the conclusion of this report for such 
action as this convention may consider advisable. 

Affiliation With Arkansas Retailers. 

A year ago a delegation of lumber dealers from our sistei 
state Arkansas appeared before our convention knocking 
for admittance into the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation. At that time they were told that if they could 
“show us” that 50 percent or more of the regular retail 
dealers of Arkansas were enough interested in the move 
ment to join the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association we 
would take them into the fold. The same committee is here 
today and I believe is prepared to deliver the goods, and | 
commend it to you for your generous consideration 

Membership Recruiting. 

The association has now about reached the goal we have 
so long striven to gain. We have today, in round num 
hers. 2,000 members, comprising fully S80 percent of the 
retail lumber dealers in our territory. The dealers on the 
outside are so few that they certainly must feel lonesome 
They are becoming fewer every day, and if this association 
continues as effective as in the past and is governed by a 
wise and conservative board of directors as it has been. 
who are at all times willing to give their time and devote 
their energies to the interests of the association, even at 
some inconvenience to themselves, there is every reason to 
believe that within the next year or two every dealer who 
is at all alive to his best interests will be enrolled on our 
membership list. No man who gives the matter serious 
thought can deny the value of the association. No man 
admitting the value of the association should shirk his 
duty and fail to do his part toward supporting the work. 
During the next year it is proposed, if the field work is in 
dorsed by you, to have a representative of this association 
visit every dealer in the territory, not a member, and put 
the association proposition before him in such a manner 
that he must appreciate its importance and yalue. Through 
this method it is expected that at the next annual con 
vention we can report that 90 percent or more of all legiti 
mate lumber dealers within the jurisdiction of this asso 
ciation are members of same. If we can have the loyal sup 





port and coéperation of our members without exception, 
and they will live up to the principles of our organization 
in spirit as well as in letter, there is no question but that 
the accomplishments of the coming year will be even 
greater than in the past. We have the machinery to do 
the work, our influence is great, and the united support of 
our members on any proposition in your interest is bound 
to bring about the desired results 
Finances. 

In conclusion I submit my report of receipts for the 
year 1905: 

Receipts from 1,973 membership certificates 


OS te BO: disck ccc ce bead oane ds pain . $9,865.00 
Receipts from other payments of dues...-... 35.00 
Be: Kéevndnaiven pale os ecee es $9,900.00 


Said amount turned over to the treasurer as per receipts 
in my possession. 


The report was received with applause and, upon 
inotion, was adopted and placed on file. 


The Chair of Forestry at Yale. 

Secretary Gorsuch then read two sets of resolutions, 
the first pertaining to forestry and the second to the 
tariff on Canadian white pine, the latter being a copy 
of that read at the recent annual meeting of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, and which was 
reproduced in this paper at the time. The resolutions on 
forestry follow: 

First and foremost, we congratulate ourselves upon the 
fact that this nation has a chief executive who demands a 
square deal for every person, regardless of political affilia- 
tion or other conditions, and who has the stamina to urge 
the enactment of laws which will compel corporations to give 
a square deal to all the people. 

We are particularly gratified that he has recommended to 
congress, aS a matter of paramount importance, the enact- 
ment of such measures as will speedily correct exorbitant 
rates and unjust conditions created by the transportation 
companies of the country, in a manner which was demon- 
strated by this association and which will secure fair treat 
ment for the public and remunerative business for the 
companies, 


WHEREAS, We believe that the preservation of the forests 
along sensible and practical lines is necessary for the future 
weltare and prosperity of our nation; and 

WHEREAS, We recognize that the products of the forest 
are a necessity to the protection, comfort and well being 
of the people; and 

WHEREAS, A proper conservative use of our forests alone 
can maintain the business of lumbering as one of our great 
est industries ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, in annual meeting assembled, 
hereby heartily indorse the views of President Roosevelt, 
who emphatically says that it is the duty of the present 
generation, and especially of those who depend for a liveli- 
hood upon the forest and its products, to do their utmost 
to preserve existing forests by conservative use, for the 
benefit of generations to come. Be it also 

Resolved, That we indorse the policy of the United States 
government in seeking to perpetuate the forests while at the 
same time appreciating the needs of the people for lumber, 
and which is endeavoring to educate those engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber how to conduct their logging opera- 
tions so that the supply of merchantable timber may be 
perpetually in proportion to the production of the manufac- 
tured product. Be it further 

Resolved, That to this end we heartily indorse the move- 
ment inaugurated by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association for the endowment of a chair of ‘‘Applied For- 
estry and Practical Lumbering”’ in Yale Forest School, pro 
viding a course of instruction calculated to educate foresters 
in the practical details of the lumber business, and lumber- 
men in the necessities of proper forest conservation. 





Inasmuch as a movement has been inaugurated by the 
white pine manufacturers looking to the removal of the tariff 
on Canadian lumber, and the further fact that this associa- 
tion has been asked to indorse this movement, and in view 
of the constantly increasing values of yellow pine, we rec 
ognize the fact that the time will soon come—if it has not 
already arrived—when it will become necessary in the inter 
ests of the people to amend the tariff in this respect. 

We heartily approve the efforts of the government to 
instruct the people in the art of making good roads, and we 
pledge our hearty support to all movements for the better 
ment of the public highways. 

The President’s Address. 

The president, E. R. Burkholder, then made an inter- 
esting and instructive address, which was received with 
great applause by the attentive listeners. In substance 
it was as follows: 

Conditions are entering our business which may de 
prive us of the share of profit to which our increasing in 
vestments and the unprecedented prosperity of the country 
naturally entitle us, Yet in these uncertain conditions we 
make no mistake in calling to our aid the principles which 
constitute the guiding genius of our association. We be 
lieve in harmony among our members: we believe in acquir 
ing and practicing the most substantial methods in the con 
duct of our business: we believe that an investment in 
such staples as we carry entitles us to a reasonable payment 
for our time and a fair revenue for our capital; we believe 
in giving the best service possible to our patrons: we be 
lieve in treating the manufacturer and wholesaler, who 
trusts to our honor when shipping goods, with absolute 
justice, and of course we expect him to reciprocate in 
kind. We believe not only in business success but in the 
development of the social, civic and moral power and the 
influence of our membership. 





Principles of the Association. 

This association has in the past eighteen years grown 
from a mere handful to a_ membership of 2,000. 
The princip!es which have governed and the methods adopted 
in regulating its affairs not only bear the searchlight of 
the closest scrutiny but commend themselves to the judg 
ment of our best business men. Visiting delegates from 
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other associations and association men representing other 
lines of business compliment us as much for our con 
servatism as they do for our up-to-date methods. Harmony 
has been our watchword. ‘This is just as essential to our 
business as mechanical precision is to the movement of 
machinery. Eliminate friction from the wheels which turn 
an industry which invelves the investment of millions of 
dollars, pack the shafting which runs in the worn channels 
of former conditions, lubricate with a generous supply of 
the oil of sound business sense, and you will have a ma 
chine—an organization—upon which you can look with 
pleasure, an organization that will run smoothly and per- 
form the maximum amount of work with the minimum 
amount of noise and waste. 


The Association’s Real Objects. 


The public in some sections of our territory labors under 
the impression that we gather at these conventions to regu 
late, advance and fix prices. Nothing could be more foreign 
to the truth. We are not a trust or a combination to make 
prices. We issue no price lists. I make this statement 
not for the benefit of our members, for they know this, but 
for the beneiit of a suspicious and misinformed public. 
The dealer who sells lumber at a loss is considered a mem 
ber in good standing, just the same as the dealer who sells 
for a reasonable or at an abnormal profit. No complaint 
has ever been entertained against any member for selling 
lumber either too high or too low. Our tendency on prices 
has been bearish. We have labored assiduously and at 
sxreat expense to reduce railroad rates to a large portion 
of our territory. The railroads have repeatedly chailenged 
the wisdom of our fight, on the ground that we are fighting 
not our own battle but the battle of the consumer. They 
claim that a reduction in rates would only result in a 
proportionate reduction of our retail price. 

The question is often asked by our own members, what 
benetit do I derive from the association? Judging from 
the standpoint of making dollars and cents directly, the 
question sounds plausible. I will venture the remark, 
however, that were it not for this and kindred organiza 
tions the majority present would not be in the lumber busi 
ness today. It was the privilege of the one addressing you 
to visit a section of the country the past summer where 
they have no lumber associations. In a town of 20,000 
people I found six stocks of lumber only one of which was 
owned by a regular lumber dealer. ‘The remaining five 
were owned and operated by contractors. Prices were d 
moralized; lumber instead of being shedded was exposed 
to the elements; one consumer told me that it was almost 
impossible to get the lumber the public wanted; shingles 
were selling at a margin of 10 cents; lumber manufacturers 
were filing mechanics’ liens on public and private buildings 
to secure their pay. ‘The business was unsatisfactory to 
the wholesaler, to the lumber dealer, to the contractor 
handling lumber, and especially to the consuming public. 
1 asked the legitimate dealer whether they had no lumber 
organizations in the province. He said he thought there 
was one at Toronto called the Hov-Lloo. 

The point wherein our associations are especially helpful 
is in the discussion of questions vital to the business in 
terests of our members. Imperceptibly, yet none the less 
thoroughly and effectively, our collective efforts have a 
tendency to elevate the entire membership to the level of 
the highest individuality of our most progressive members. 
No one can attend these conventions and listen to the 
papers and discussions without carrying home with him 
some idea which will make him a better business man, and 
a better citizen. One reason why men ask the question 
whether or not the association is an advantage to them 
is because they have taken too little interest and part in 
our deliberations. - 


Objectionable Features. 


In a territory comprising three states, each one large 
enough to constitute an independent nation, 2,000 dealers, 
doing business side by side, each firm anxious to get the busi 
ness which it thinks legitimately belongs to it: each dealer 
having a large investment and being under great expense, 
you will find strenuous activity, keen competition, diversity 
ot views and more or less. selfishness. Very often the 
purehaser pours the oil of prevarication on the smouldering 
embers ; competitors entertain prejudiced ideas toward each 
other; there are a thousand ways by which misunderstand 
ings arise. If these are not checked in their incipient 
stages they send their roots down deep, break out in great 
virulence and become epidemic. It requires the mind and 
conservatism of a philosopher under such conditions to 
maintain peace in the camp. ‘The unfortunate feature in 
such cases is the fact that the fight, if precipitated, is not 
contined to the original beligerents. Neighboring commu 
nities are bound to suffer. In many instances the parties to 
the dispute seem to be affected by a mania to spread the 
disease among other dealers near and remote. They labor 
under the hallucination that their only hope of being cured 
lies in inoculating their neighbors. We have laws of 
quarantine, laws against public nuisances—it is most un 
fortunate that these laws cannot be called into requisition 
to stop these abnormal and destructive methods of busi 
There are men not lumbermen in every community 
who hail the advent of such demoralized business condi 
tions, in order to get something for nothing. I believe I 
voice the sentiment of this entire body by stating that it 
local dealers cannot settle their personal differences they 
ought to fight out their battles in their own territory. 

Another windshake in our business is the butting in of 
new yards in territory already fully occupied. There are 
localities where the increasing volume of business justifies 
the establishment of new yards. In other localities the 
Jocal dealer or dealers fail to study and supply the needs 
of their trade, and thus invite new competition. But the 
point wherein the butting-in process specially hurts is 
where an up-to-date lumberman builds up a successful busi- 
ness and thus awakens the admiration and jealousy of some 
other man less fortunate. It is not a question of who will 
win out ultimately, but it resolves itself into meeting prices 
which are unremunerative and practically losing two or 
three years’ business. These conditions affect other lines 
of business fully as much as the lumber business. We can 
suggest no panacea for this evil, but this is certain; from 
now on there will be less new lumber yards. The advance 
in prices, smaller margins of profit and larger investments 
will act as a deterrent against these windshakes. 


Freight Rate Handicap. 


Two-thirds of our territory is laboring under the disad- 
vantage of a discriminative and extortionate rate. The rate 
in force in Kansas today is an advance over the rate estab- 
lished in 1885. All lumber then was shipped by way of 
KKansas City and the rate was made up of a destination rate 
to Kansas City plus a gradual increase from Kansas City 
west. Later diagonal roads were built through central Kan- 
sas, tapping the forests in the south. Lumber instead of 
moving from Kansas City west moved east to Kansas City 
and other river points by way of these new roads. Okla- 
homa received all its lumber by these roads and is a great 
deal closer to the forests than Kansas, yet they had to 
take as their portion the excessive Kansas rate. Our closer 
proximity to the forests, our increased volume of trade, our 
heavy tonnage south, all entitle us to a reduction in freight, 
but instead of decreasing they have advanced our rate. We 
have brought these matters to the attention of the railroads 
repeatedly and they have answered us in soft words. When 
pressed to a final answer they have given us to tunderstand 
that there is no law on the statute books of the United 
States to which they are amenable. They have endeavored 
to bank on our ignorance and to treat us to that specious 
humbug called scientific rate-making. They are trifling with 
interests which are just and sacred. Fair play and a square 


ness. 


deal are the inalienable right of a free people in a free 
country. The lumber dealers of Kansas and Oklahoma have 
the same high regard for the railroads that the helpless vic- 
tim has for the highwayman when he faces the muzzle of 
2 gun, with the difference that there is a law to protect 
society against the one, while there is no law to protect 
us against the other. Our association is actively support- 
ing the railroad policy of Theodore Roosevelt, president of 
the United States; when his recommendations will be 
framed into law we have hopes of getting the long desired 
relief. 
Price Advances. 


President Burkholder here took to task the lumber 
manufacturers for what he denominated abnormal ad- 
vances in prices. He suggested that it would be to 
ihe mutual interests of both if retailers and wholesalers 
could ‘‘attend each other’s meetings,’’ and generously 
presented the manufacturers’ arguments in justification 
of advances. Then he eriticized these explanations 
analytically, advancing eloquent arguments against them 
and most plausible ones from the retailer’s standpoint. 
He continued as follows: 


Remedies for the Retailers. 


What steps, if any, can the retailer take to protect and 
assure his business interests? Adopt precisely the same 
tactics employed by the manufacturer and wholesaler. 
Change your prices every time they change theirs. Instead 
of charging a flat price on different kinds of dimension, 
fencing, finish ete. have prices divided up on the various 
widths, lengths and grades as set forth in the latest lists. 
Add to the wholesale prices, not an arbitrary sum per thou- 
sand feet but add a reasonable percentage of profit on each 
item, and instead of breaking on sums of 25 cents and 50 
cents break on nickels and dimes. ‘These constant changes, 
while it may throw your trade into a chaotic condition, yet 
if the wholesaler changes prices seven times during 1906 
the retailer must change seven times in a corresponding 
manner. The retailer is the man who stands next to the 
consumer. He is the man who has to take the blame and 
abuse for these wholesale advances; he is the man on 
the tiring line. It seems to be the wholesaler’s prerogative 
to make the bullets—your part in the business is to fire 
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ihem. The immediate result may be less trade, but it will 
lead to a restoration of normal conditions. ‘There is no 
reason why you should not reap your share of the profits 
in these times of extraordinary prosperity. 


Standard Grades and Sizes. 


The question of standard grades and sizes of lumber and 
shingles should be given serious consideration by this con- 
vention. Some of the southern manufacturers are sending 
out feelers to ascertain the advisability of reducing the 
thickness of boards and fencing to 4-inch. This step would 
raise an opposition among consumers akin to rebellion. The 
retailer now has to apologize and explain half his time for 
the unreasonable advance in prices; add to this further 
apologies for reduction in sizes and grade and you will make 
life burdensome and unendurable. Some of the shippers 
who knowingly and intentionally send out goods which are 
a grade lower than the goods ordered, or mix their grades 
to defraud the purchaser, should hear from this body. These 
men as a rule stand ready to brand the retailer who does 
not submit to their fraudulent methods as dishonest and dis- 
honorable. Among this class a number of red cedar shingle 
dealers deserve dishonorable mention. The 6—2 *A* 
shingles are supposed to weigh 160 pounds, if seasoned in 
the natural way, but many dealers put them in the drying 
kilns and bake them down to 130 pounds and 1385 pounds, 
and when they reach us they are not only feather weight 
but measure less than 6—2, with the life of the fiber and the 
strength of the wood all burned out. A _ protest against 
this method is met by a stab at your credit. I trust this 
association will go on record on the question of grades 
and measurements, and I trust steps will be taken to give 
dishonest shippers the same publicity among our members 
that they are now giving a reasonable kicker among the 
wholesalers, 


Appreciation of Valued Assistance. 


But lest our address become too negative and pessimistic 
let us turn our attention for a short time to pleasant 
things, the upper grades in our business. There is per- 
haps nothing else which has intrenched itself so thoroughly 
in the average lumberman’'s affections as the splendid lum- 
ber literature which visits his office week after week. 
There is a natural affinity between the board shover and 
the shover of the quill. That the great majority of the 
lumbermen are reading men is evidenced by the fact that 
the lumber journalists are about the only ones who can 
afford diamonds. ‘The information brought to us by these 
papers from every quarter of the lumber world, boiled down 
in substance to the pith and kernel of the matter, is of the 
most vital importance to the dealer. No one seems better 
acquainted with the details of the lumber business in every 
department of its vast scope than the publishers of these 
papers. I think I am perfectly safe in saying that no single 
line of business offers to its votaries a literature so complete 
and able as the lumber press given to the men engaged in 
that line of business. I took the trouble to compare one of 
our weekly ltimber journals with one of our leading monthly 
magazines, and found that it gives the same number of 
square inches of solid reading matter weekly that this maga- 


zine gives monthly. We are not here to throw bouquets to any- 

body, but we feel warranted in saying that while a large 

portion of the contents of these papers is technical and per- 

tains to business the literary style is most excellent, and 

in most cases is fully equal to that of our magazines. 
Tried and Trusted Servants. 

The purposes of our association are to codperate with the 
manufacturers and to aid and protect the retail trade. 
The men who carry out these purposes are your board. of 
directors. It has been my privilege to observe the methods 
and labors of these men, and I want to compliment you on 
the splendid selections you have made from time to time. 
You have selected earnest, honest, impartial and hardwork- 
ing men for this onerous position. 

Your secretary also deserves honorable mention. He has 
worked hard and faithfully and has not only done much to 
advance the interests of our association among its mem- 
bers but he has through his personality and thorough knowl- 
edge of association work given us national reputation among 
our sister organizations. Our field man will also give you 
an interesting report. He has put forth heroic efforts to 
prevent misunderstandings among our members and has 
succeeded in healing many chronic breaches. 

Forest Preservation. 

President Roosevelt, in his address to the American 
Iorest Congress which met at Washington a year ago, 
among many other important things said: ‘In this move 
ment we want the active and zealous help of every man 
foresighted enough to realize the importance, from the 
standpoint of the nation’s welfare, of preserving the forests, 
but that help by itself will not avail. It will not even be 
the main factor in bringing about the result. The main fac 
tor must come from the intelligence of the business interests 
concerned, so that the manufacturer, the railway man, the 
miner, the lumberman, the dealer in lumber shall appreciate 
that it is of direct interest to them to preserve through use, 
instead of waste, the great resources upon which they de- 
pend for the successful development of their business. ‘The 
forest is for use and the user must decide its future.”’ The 
forestry question is one of the most serious questions which 
confront the American people. Our annual cut of timber 
in the United States is approximately as follows: 

Feet. 

Eumber for gemeral USe...... cc cccssces 15,500,000,000 

Lumber for railroad use............4.: 600,000,000 

Lumber for charcoal use... ......ccseee 250,000,000 

EAOUEOE THE TCG WHC. c.. cc cece cece 500,000,000 

EAEDOE TOL SE GG. no oo 5ic os nieces 150,000,000 

Dene OP Be WN. ook: 5.600 wh 66 asics 18,000,000,000 

Ne ee ee 40,000,000 





Total annual cut. 5,040,000,000 

We cut avnually enough lumber to supply one-third of the 
trade of the entire world. That we have in the past been 
and are stiil abusing our wealth of forest goes without 
contradiction. These primeval forests, a legacy which was 
many generations in developing, were handed down to us 
us one of the richest heritages of a bounteous nature. We 
failed to appreciate the fact, we wasted our patrimony, we 
are coming to ourselves, and we are beginning to plan for 
the future. * * The American people are a resource 
ful people; they meet emergencies bravely and success 
fully. The federal government and several state govern 
ments have already enacted laws and regulations govern 
ing systematic forestry. Our universities are falling into 
line—Harvard, Yale, Biltmore, Maine, Minnesota, Michigan, 
the University of the South, and others have established 
chairs in forestry. Missouri, Kansas and the twin terri 
tories cannot afford to fall behind in this important ques 
tion. Our efforts in this direction will probably not bear 
fruit until the leaves are fewer and their colors differently 
shaded among the large membership of our association, but 
we ought to be as generous toward the future as the past 
has been generous toward us. 

The question of forestry should occupy a conspicuous 
place in our present and future deliberations. 

A Sponsor for Redwood. 

Mr. Wilcox, representing the California redwood inter- 
ests, made an oration upon the good qualities of the giant 
sequoias. He called attention to the great age of the 
tree, specimens having been proven by the testimony of 
experts to have been flourishing 4,000 years before the 
birth of Christ. In spite of this, he said, it was known 
as a new wood in the markets of the east. This was 
brought about by the prohibitive railroad rates, which 
practically had debarred the west coast manufacturer 
from introducing his products east of the Rockies. 
But Mr. Wilcox claimed that this difficulty in a great 
measure had been removed and that redwood was now 
in a position to be handled throughout the consuming 
middle west and east at a very much lower rate than 
could be made on white pine. 

The speaker then went on to enlarge vpon the many 
good qualities of redwood. He said its durability was 
proved by the fact that trunks of trees were found in 
good condition which had lain on the ground for cen 
turies. It was almost proof against fire, resisted the 
decaying influences of water to a marked degree, and 
besides proving itself an easy wood to work showed 
an almost entire freedom from shrinking, sweating anc 
warping. 






Finances. 


Mr. Gorsuch read the report of Treasurer J. H. 
Foresman, which itemized credits and charges ani 
showed a balance on hand January 1, 1906, of $3,807.41. 

This was referred to the auditing committee. 


Committee Appointments. 


The president then appointed the following com 
mittees: 


Constitution and bylaws—James Costello, Liberty, Mo. : 
A. C. Houston, Wichita, Kan.; A. L. Scott, Bern, Kan.; J 
L. Babcock, Sedalia, Mo.; John Atwell, Chillicothe, Mo. ; 
G. D. Rohr, Kildare, O. T.; A. C. Patterson, Vinita, O. T. 

Resolutions—H. H. Welty, Downs, Kan.: E. M. Adams, 
Mound City, Kan.; A. L. Davis, Parsons, Kan.; R. B. Ash, 
Milan, Mo.; G. W. Funck, St. Louis, Mo.: W. C. McCune, 
Perry, O. T.; R. A. Witherell, Tahlequah, I. T. 

Auditing—H. B. Bullen, Stillwater, O. T:; Milo R. Har 
ris, Ottawa, Kan. 

Nominations—J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo.; W. A 
Sandford, Joplin, Mo.: S. M. Gloud, Oklahoma City, O. T.: 
Charles P. Ives, Baldwin, Kan.; John Halloran, Ottawa, 
Kan. 

Mr. Gorsuch—I am requested by the president of the 
Twin States association to announce that immediately after 
this session there will be a meeting of that organization in 
the buffet room right across the hall from this room. 


Retail Lumbermen as Advertisers. 

Under the head of ‘‘Addresses by Prominent Visi- 
tors,’’ President Burkholder introduced Lewis Ott, of 
Jefferson City, Mo., who, he promised, would have some 
thing to say about advertising by retailers. 

Mr. Ott—Mr. President and members of the association : 
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I have always known this association to be a great, big 
thing, but never until I came to face it today did I realize 
how big it really is. When I see all the intelligent faces 
before me I begin to understand how great a power we are. 

I am afraid that our friend, Harry Gorsuch, after all 
the trouble he has taken to make this meeting a success 
will have one mark up against him, and that will be invit- 
ing me to address you for ten minutes. 

Last year when Met Saley crossed into Missouri, in pass- 
ing through the divide he caught a cold, took the toothache 
in St. Louis, and when the dentist yanked out that tooth, 
the roots of which were entangled in his great diamond, he 
was thrown all the way over to Jefferson City. When he 
landed—in the penitentiary—I was fireman there and helped 
him escape by driving away with him in the fire wagon. 
As he felt he owed me a debt of gratitude for this he wrote 
me up as an advertiser. That is where Gorsuch got me 
and, as he is pretty smooth, he has worked me off on the 
whole crowd. That is where you will get yours. 

Now to get back to the subject of advertising from the 
retailer’s standpoint, I don’t think there ever was a truer 
saying than that “If your business is not worth advertising, 
advertise it for sale.” 

The greatest aid to the business man of today is adver- 
tising, no matter what his field; but the places we will 
consider today are the towns of 1,500 to 2,000 inhabitants 
and with territories from five to twenty miles around them. 

As a rule lumbermen do less advertising than any other 
class of business men. Last year I had occasion to look 
over about 300 publications in the south and west. In the 
300 publications there were just twenty-five retail lumber 
ads, and at least half of them read “Buy lumber at Smith's 
lumber yard,” or “Jones & Bro. sell cheaper than anyone 
else.” But as lumbermen are beginning to handle coal, 
cement, paint and the like they come into contact with com- 
petition with people who do advertise and then they must 
keep up with the times. Why, how the deuce would we 
know Met Saley wears diamonds if he did not advertise? 
To be successful you must advertise and do just what you 
advertise to do. The words “be reliable’ are the only adver- 
tising my father ever taught me, yet I don’t know but they 
were the best I ever learned. Remember, publicity only 
brings people to your place of business; the selling of lum- 
ber and bringing them back again as customers is another 
branch of the business. 

One of the best things to use at your place of business 
is system. I will not attempt to explain this word ‘‘sys- 
tem,’ but I hope by the time the next meeting is held we 
will have a good talk on that subject. But there are two 
little things I wish to say to you in regard to this system, 
and I have tried them with success. The first is to compel 
your help to read the lumber journals at least one hour 
each week. The second is that I pay each assistant 50 
cents each week to allow me to assess each one 5 cents for 
each error or case of negligence, and I want to say that 
if everyone will try these two things and will come back 
and say he has not paid enough to cover his dues to this 
association and the subscription price of all the lumber 
papers combined I will pay him what it cost him to try 
them. 

There are different kinds of advertising, but newspaper 
advertising is essential. You must have it. The benefits 
you will derive will depend upon the class of advertising you 
do. Take a 4-inch double column ad at the head of two 
columns of news items, selecting the paper with the best 
circulation and changing your ads every other day. Make 
them to the point. Don’t say “Smith sells paint and 

ement.” Rather say “Smith’s paint stands” and “Smith's 
cement sets.” Make a contract with your printer not to pay 
anything for over two insertions of the same ad. This will 
remind him to change them. Locals are the best advertis 
ing. but you must change them every day. And don’t have 

local ad reading so-and-so and then at the bottom Std or 
something like that, so that everyone will know it is an 
id. 3ut if you will have it printed in regular type and 

un it right through they cannot help reading it, and that 
s what you want. Another good way to advertise is to 
vrite up a coming incident relating to yourself or some 

f your help and insert it as a news item. ’ 

Calendars are getting stale and they have to be something 
ut of the ordinary to be of much value. Novelties are 
00d, but don’t choose a pocketbook, keytag or matchsafe 
r anything else that is out of sight; get up something that 
s always before the eye. No matter how small a matter it 
iay be, always fix it so it shows. Even if a memorandum 

ok have it marked both sides, so that whichever way it is 
ut into the pocket the ad will meet the eye. 

If you want advertising get good advertising. And you 
1ust be original. Be different. For instance, you take and 
lace your stamps in the lower lefthand corner of the cover 
f the envelope. Place a red Iola or Portland sticker or 
nything else on the right upper hand corner, where the 
‘amp ought to be. This will make the postmen and mail 
arriers—er, er—talk about you [laughter] and everybody 
Ise will talk about you. And that is all advertising is, any- 
ow, 

Mr. Ott told of how he painted signs on his wagon 
heels asking the public to consult ‘‘Dr.’’ Ott, the 
umber doctor, and of the ’phone messages from owners 
f leaky roofs, broken furniture etc. this class of pub- 
icity brought him. He also advocated strongly the use 
f 2-eent stamps even on matter which could be carried 
just as well for a cent, claiming that if two letters 
ere received at one time, one of which bore a 2-cent 
tamp and the other a 1-cent one, the former would re- 
ceive the first consideration and the latter run some 
risk of being thrown into the waste paper basket 
unopened, 

Mr. Ott urged dealers to have the courage of their 
‘onvictions and not turn down what appeared to be a 
good advertising idea simply because it was out of the 

ordinary. He told about school house entertainments he 
ad given to country customers, whose attractions in- 
‘luded a phonograph, magic lantern, acrobats or some- 
thing of the kind. He also sometimes visited the schools 
and made speeches to the children, after which he pre- 
sented them with boxes of candy on one side of which 
appeared the legend ‘‘Don’t forget Ott sells lumber’’ 
‘nd on the other ‘‘Ott thinks that if the little folks 
think of him the big folks cannot help thinking of him.’’ 

The speakers deprecated fights and brawls between 
members of the trade and told a story concerning two 
Iumbermen who built signs one in front of the other, 
each trying to render useless the work of the other, 
and succeeding, so that in the end they had a big 
painters’ bill to pay and had not gained a point. 

Returning to advertising, he said: , 


We can excuse the man who sends in an attractive ad 
or a poerly written ad, but the cuss who advertises lumber 
for cost or less than cost to compel his competitor to do so 
'S a sinner and I think that this association should get a 
minister and pay him $100 to come to this meeting and 
pray for any one of us who shall so far forget himself as 
thus to advertise at all. [Applause.] 

You have. heard the expression “What is home without a 
mother’? I want to ask you, brethren, what is lumber 
without an association and our lumber journals? The 
benefits of our association I could not enumerate if I took 
the whole afternoon. Too much credit cannot be given to 
our officers, especially our tireless worker, the secretary, 





Harry Gorsuch. As to the lumber journals, they encourage 
us in our work and spur us on to victory with their splen- 
did articles from the pens of their bright men. I do not 
know how Billy Barns and Cobb and the rest of them live, 
but we know Saley’s old black cow gives enough milk so he 
does not have to work to support his family, and there is 
enough left to buy him a Dutch typewriter and a few dia- 
monds besides. 

Mr. Ott closed expressing the hope that he had not 
made himself burdensome. Judging from the applause 
which greeted him at the close of his speech he had 
nothing to fear on that score. 

The Retailer and the Law. 


The next speaker introduced was former Attorney 
General Boyle. Mr. Boyle, although addressing the 
convention as an attorney, wanted it understood that he 
was a lumberman in the real sense of the word and in 
close touch with its interests. 

Mr. Boyle opened his talk with a few pleasantries 
about Mr. Ott’s speech, saying that it met with his entire 
approval except that part which sought to promote peace 
in the breasts of warring yardmen. ‘‘How,’’ he asked, 
‘does the gentleman from Jefferson City expect my 
brother lawyers in the country are going to make a 
living if all fights are to be stopped?’’ 

The subject the lawyer discussed was the relation of 
the retailer to the law as the latter affected the asso- 
ciation. He said that in his opinion the attitude of the 
association was such that it could not be questioned in 
regard to its open trade methods. The Southwestern 
association never had done anything which could be con- 
strued as in restriction of trade and organizations 
of its character had existed ever since business men had 
first engaged in business affairs. 

From a Sister Association. 

W. T. Boston, president of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, made a brief address in which he stated 
that he had enjoyed every minute of the session, as well 
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as the good fellowship which had preceded the meeting. 
Mr. Boston said he had not made the trip to Kansas City 
to make a speech but to steal all the pointers he 
could to take back to the Illinois convention, which is 
scheduled for February 13, 14 and 15, but that he felt he 
would be doing an injustice to his hosts if he failed to 
express his appreciation of the events of the afternoon. 
He said he had enjoyed meeting the officers of the 
association, had enjoyed the speeches and that he be- 
lieved the association was doing good work. He closed 
by extending a hearty invitation to all to attend the 
coming Illinois meeting in Chicago. 


Announcements. 


The president announced the entertainment features 
for the evening, to consist of a contest for the world’s 
basketball championship between the Kansas City Ath- 
letiec Club and the Central Chicago Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, at Convention hall, at 8 o’clock, the 
big game to be preceded by a preliminary basketball 
contest between local teams and some interesting athletic 
features. 

Mr. Moorehead announced that one of the features 
of the Wednesday morning session would be a paper by 
Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s staff; 
also that the exhibit would be closed from 10 to 12 
a. m., so there would be no excuse for anyone not attend- 
ing this session. 

A recess was then taken until Wednesday morning at 
10 o’clock. 

THE RETAILERS’ INNING. 

The Wednesday morning session, which convened at 10 
o’clock, was called the ‘‘ Retailers’ Session.’’ It was 
devoted to speeches by prominent retailers, or those 
closely in touch with conditions in the retail trade. A 
very pleasant feature which this session first discovered 
was the Wichita band, consisting of thirty pieces, which 
was brought to Kansas City for the entertainment of 
the convention at the expense of the United Sash & 
Door Company, of Wichita. In opening the proceed- 
ings President Burkholder thanked the company for its 
thoughtfulness in furnishing the music, which he said he 
was sure would be appreciated by all. 

The first speaker was Charles P. Ives, of Baldwin, 


Kan., one of the pioneers in the Southwestern organiza- 
tion, who addressed the delegates as follows: 

This association is educational in its scope and purpose 
and if you educate a man to behave right toward his fellow 
man you have a good start toward making a man of him, 
or rather he has a good chance to make a man of himself. 
This association not only proposes to help the men in it to 
do right but to be so conducted that others will learn the 
proper mode ef conducting business and will be prompted to 
do it. Most of the wholesalers and manufacturers will 
treat the retailer right by force of the innate character 
they have, others may be prompted through fear of the 
adverse influences we combined may have on their business, 
but if they act right from any motive we have gained a 
great point. 

One little town we live in doesn’t know all there is in the 
lumber business but here, by meeting in convention, we 
become acquainted with the conditions of trade, the minds 
and actions of men, the motives that prompt them, the 
probable action they will take in a given place and the 
pleasures they derive from their business. 

Not many years ago a young man of good education and 
good physical frame came to work for me. He was willing 
to learn, so one day he asked me how long it took me to 
learn the lumber business. I told him I had not learned it 
yet—for new things were coming up all the time—new 
conditions to be met, new plans to make; that I studied 
the lumber papers, attended the association meetings, kept 
my eyes and ears open to learn. Since then I have ‘aken 
him as a partner in the business and he is here today 

to enjoy, to learn and to associate with you. ; 


Members Should Be Educators. 

But to talk about when you get away from the associa 
tion: Don’t you remember more than fifteen years ago when 
a man was going to build a house or large barn a canvasser 
from the mill or wholesaler or from a retailer of another 
town would call on the man and try to sell him the 
luinber, and about the same time some retailer thought it 
a good thing to ship a car in to the town of another? 
This association came up then and by its work and influence 
has made it possible for that canvasser to stay out of the 
field, and instead a gentlemanly traveling salesman calls 
on the lumberman and entertains him with good stories and 
the condition of the market and shows him how he can 
make some money. He will just help us to make it. Now 
I submit to you, gentlemen of the association, which sales 
man would you rather see in your part of the country? 

by our association we are convincing the people we are 
broadminded, industrious, economical and well calculated to 
take care of the distribution of lumber and building. ma 
terial throughout this great southwestern country, and to 
the wholesaler and manufacturer we have proven that we 
can sell, collect and remit the money to them in a surer 
manner and with less friction than any way they have been 
able to find. 

Where Suspicion Is Found. 

After returning home from one of our conventions a 
bright farmer was in my office and said: “I see by the 
paper you have been down to the lumbermen’s convention 
again. I suppose lumber will go up now as you have fixed 
up the prices. If we farmers had as easy a thing as you 
we would soon get rich.” I said: “My friend, you appear 
to have entjrely misunderstood the object of our convention 
| have been at many meetings and we never talk of the 
price or think about tixing the price. Our object is to help 
men to keep as good a stock of lumber in the town as the 
demand requires, so when you need lumber you can just 
drive in and buy it. Not long ago the Santa Fe raised 
the rate on lumber and our committee presented facts to 
them so that they lowered the rate, thus giving the dealer 
a chance to sell lower to the farmer. A little later they 
issued orders abrogating all through rates, which by common 
talk meant we should buy our lumber only on the Santa 
ke, which would place many of us at a disadvantage and 
thus make lumber harder for us to get and more costly to 
the consumer. Our association at great cost of labor 
money collected facts and met the chief of the frei; 
department in Topeka and then the head officials at Chicago 
und presented the facts in such a way that the railroad 
people saw that they were on the wrong track and concluded 
to naul lumber on their through rate from places where it 
was offered to them.” 


After a selection by the band E. F. Hunter, of Chil- 
licothe, Ill., a well known member of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, was called to the platform. 


Mr. Hunter—I don't like to miss many good things and I 
don't intend to, but I am sure that having missed a great 
many of the meetings of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association meetings gives me cause for regret. This cer 
tainly is a very representative looking body of men. I don't 
think we can show up quite as good looking men in Illinois. 
We have had a great deal of immigration from Illinois into 
Kansas and Oklahoma and a great many of the good look- 
ing, bright fellows have gone from us to you, which is our 
excuse. And so we have a lot of old fellows like myself who 
are called upon to represent our association. 

I am sure there is a great deal in first impressions, how 
ever, and so I am very glad that Mr. Boston was here yes- 
terday so that you could get a good impression of the Illinois 
organization through some ot its representatives. I feel 
nervous in addressing you because of all the places in the 
world where they spring orators the western country is the 
greatest; still, I don't feel as nervous as a friend of mine 
once did. [Here Mr. Hunter told a story illustrative of the 
extreme nervousness of his friend. It was a good story, 
but too long to reproduce here and those who wish to hear 
it are referred to its author.] 

I suppose you have your own troubles, and I want to 
assure you that we have ours also, the poaching problem 
probably being our greatest trial. As association workers 
we have a great deal to congratulate ourselves upon, and I 
would not like to attempt to describe what might be the 
condition of the retail trade in Illinois today without the 
association. We are line yard people and I believe that 
association work aids us, as line yard people, just as much 
as it would if we were individual dealers, perhaps better. 





Mr. Hunter closed his remarks with a graceful con- 
gratulatory tribute to the association in general and 
to the eighteenth annual meeting in particular. 


From the President of the Northwestern. 

In response to a request from the president Ralph 
Burnside, newly elected president of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, made the following brief ad- 
dress: 

I am sure I am very glad this morning to bring to you the 
greetings of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
We are brothers in a common cause. We are practically the 
same organization from the affiliations of our secretaries. 
We are divided simply as regards territory. This is my first 
attendance at a Kansas City convention, but I had heard 
of Kansas City hospitality and from what I have seen and 
experienced I am sure it has not been overdrawn. 

Association work in the retail lumber has wrought 
numerous changes in our business in the last ten or 
twelve years, and the business is constantly changing, and 
the educational features of these meetings are more far 
reaching than we can realize. In one sense we have con- 
quered our problems, very largely, but while we have been 
accomplishing great results the wholesalers’ have been even 
greater and today we see the wholesalers enjoying an era 
of prosperity that is unparalleled. They are so prosperous 
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that they have almost quit paying attention to the demands 
of the consumers. ‘They are so busy making money for 
themselves that they have no time. And in this there is a 
lesson for us as retailers: Stick together and work together 
for the common ends which we have in view. 

I am sure | appreciate the honor of addressing you at 
this time. I thank you for it and hope for the future suc- 
cess of your great trade organization. [Applause.] 


A Farmer-Philosopher. 


The announcement of Met. L. Saley’s name brought a 
vigorous clapping of hands, in the midst of which that 
modest designer of lumber sheds and master of the art 
of long distance farming mounted the platform and de- 
livered himself of the following: 

When Mr. Gorsuch asked me to make an address before 
this association 1 told him I could not think of doing it. 
1 am traveling at the rate of about 4,000 miles a month, 
und about three days of this standing on hard floors is about 
all I can endure. This standing around wears my legs _ off 
at the rate of about an inch a week. There was a time 
when I was a foot or two taller, but standing around at 
these conventions has worn me down until I am the little 
sawed off fellow that you see. But I told Mr, Gorsuch that 
1 would make a few remarks and that I would say some- 
thing about my observations in Missouri and WKansas. I 
have put in so much time there that I think it might be 
proper to say something about it. 

I was talking a few years ago to a dealer and incident- 
ally stated that I had been associated with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and with one paper before it for a number of 
years, and that I had mixed with the logger and the dock 
walloper and the machinery manufacturer and the lumber 
manufacturer and the retailer and with almost every class 
of men engaged in the lumber trade. And the man_ said: 
“Why, Saley, you must know all about the lumber business.” 
Well, I don’t. I am just beginning to scratch the surface. 
{| have known but one man who knew all about the lumber 
business and he was a young man 22 years of age. At least 
he told me he knew all about it. [Laughter.| 1 learn some 
thing every day regarding the lumber business—not every 
week or every month, but every day of my life. I met a 
man from Colorado Springs yesterday and IL learned that 
he has a world beater in the way of sheds. 

In Missouri I found a world beater. I don’t want to say 
anything against the Missouri dealer. Some of the brightest 
lumber dealers in the country are in Missouri, and there 
are some right in this town for whom I have the highest 
regard and who I believe would have made their mark in 
any of the professions, just as they have made it in the 
lumber business. But I have ascertained that in Kansas 
City, St. Louis, St. Joe, Springtield, Joplin and to some 
extent wherever lumber is sold the Missouri dealers are cut- 
ting prices to the quick. Now there were some places where 
they would not cut a price, but that was where they were 
not selling any lumber. [Laughter.] I was in Carthage, 
where they produce so much coal, and there I saw a little 
jag of lumber going out of the yard. ‘The price of that 
lumber was not cut, but that was all there was sold. All 
the dealers had closed up their yards there and gone to a 
picnic. They were not cutting prices in Carthage. But as 
a world beater I don't think you could travel over a terri- 
tory like Missouri, through towns as large as those I have 
mentioned, where they are cutting prices as they are there. 
[ suppose it is none of my business but, my friends, I want 
to say to you that this great opportunity for making money 
will not always last and by and by you Missourians may 
see the water going down the stream. 

I went over into Kansas and there [ found another world 
heater. I believe nowhere else can you find so many towns 
ot the size of those in the Kansas gas belt in which there 
is no free delivery of lumber. Even in Wichita they get 
the price of delivery, and have since 1878. Now, personally, 
| do not believe that is the way to conduct an up to date 
lumber business. I do not know why dealers in lumber 
should not be as businesslike as those in the dry goods, 
grocery and hardware lines. Of course it is none of my 
business. Then, of course, I hear something about the ad- 
vances in yellow pine. I heard that cry several times and 
1 suppose that fifty dealers asked me what I thought of it, 
and [| told them I thought it would go right on. About two 
years ago this spring there was an advance that the re- 
i was considerably exercised over. I went to the pains 
asking several yellow pine manufacturers about it and 
they told me they thought prices would stay right where 
they were. Next week up they went again. I never have 
asked the views of the yellow pine men since that time, but 
{ want to say that these prices will continue to advance. 
They will continue to go up the golden stairs. It is the 
spirit of commercialism of today, and if we were in their 
shoes there is little doubt that we would do the same thing. 

And then there is a good deal said about line yards. I 
don’t understand the feeling there is against line yards. 
Ilere is one town here and there is another over there. In 
one there is a line yard and in the other is an individual 
vard. Now if I had to choose between the two I would 
make my home in the town with the line yard. Why? 
Lecause, as a rule, the line yards are controlled by business 
men. They do business for the money there is in it: but 
everywhere I go there seems to be a feeling by the individ 
uals that they are going to be swallowed up by the line yard 
concerns. Now in Missouri, according to the figures I com- 
piled, 32 pereent of all the yards are line yards; in Kansas 
44 percent, in the Dakotas 70 percent or more, in Iowa 57 
percent. The other day—about two weeks ago—I went to 
Indiana and found cnly about 15 percent were line yards, 
yet there they were having the same feeling of being swal- 
lowea. 

rhen I have heard something said about Secretary Gor- 
such—of the things Secretary Gorsuch could accomplish and 
did not. There were things said about Secretary Gorsuch 
which would lead one to believe that there was no limit to 
his power—that if he said so the price of mules would ad- 
vance in Missouri. Now, gentlemen, this is no special plea 
for Secretary Gorsuch but just a few words for the secre 
taries of our retail associations of this country. I know 
something about the work of these secretaries. Away back 
in the days of the old National I was with Mr. Judson in 
his office and I helped to check up the old National list. 
The dues of the National were $1 a year and the members 
did not know whether the next month would see them sell 
ing lumber or doing time in the penitentiary. I want to 
say to you that the secretaries are doing great work, and I 
know what I am talking about in this particular. 

My grandfather was of Puritanical stock and a paragon 
of honor. I believe that if you had told him he must do a 
deliberate wrong or lose his right arm he would have laid 
his arm on a pine stump—of which there were plenty—and 
say “Bring on the ax!” TIT lived with him from the time I 
was 3 until I was 17 and remember a great many things he 
used to say to me. He undertook to bring me up in the 
straight and narrow path, but I broke into the newspaper 
business and became tough enough for all practical pur- 
poses. [Laughter.] 

My grandfather's second bible was Ilorace Greeley’s New 
York Tribune—not the New York ‘Tribune of today but 
Ilorace Greeley’s New York Tribune. He had an idea that 
none but republicans should inherit the earth and none but 
taptists heaven. [Laughter.] 3y doing odd chores I would 
get enough money to buy the Atlantic Monthly, of Boston, 
and when I had read Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune 
and the Atlantic Monthly, at the age of 10 or 12, you can 
imagine that I was pretty wise. I remember that one time 
I criticised the actions of a certain great man and my 
grandfather looked into my eyes and said to me “My boy, 
do you think you couid follow him?’ That remark has 
stayed with me, and I would like to ask those men who 





















have been criticising Secretary Gorsuch that question—do 
you think you could follow him? It is not the desires of 
one selfish dealer that should be brought about, but that this 
great organization should stand intact. 

I have heard some things about cutting prices, delivery 
of lumber, line yards, Secretary Gorsuch, the poaching of 
one member of the association upon the rights and business 
of another. Now, my friends, it is not for me to chide, but 
you know it is the individual who helps to build up the 
country and the nation and he who corrupts the individual 
is corrupting the nation. Now if there were a great struc- 
ture here that a hundred of us were interested in and 
wanted to protect against fire and yet we should go and 
set a hundred little tires to work on that structure our act 
would simply be called lunacy. It won't do, my friends, 
it won't do. [Great applause. | 


An Indian Territory Observer. 








H. E. Ketcham, of Muskogee, I. T., was then intro- 
duced and spoke as follows: 


I believe that permanent prosperity comes to those who, 
notwithstanding the seductive influences of a good round 
projit, are found to be universally fair in their dealings 
and who do not stoop to the petty artifices of the small 
shopkeeper or the wagon huckster. The men who live and 
act on a high plane, the men who have a veneration for 
your rights and mine, the men who have the same brand 
of honor and honesty that makes them meet their obli- 
gations, these men will meet competition on the high ground 
of square dealing and abide by the rules and maxims that 
will lead to deserved success. 

Shrewd traders there are who want the best of every 
bargain, who will surrender principle to gain a point in 
their tavor; who will debase their manhood to drive a 
competitor into a corner, and who will stoop to any prac- 
tice to tide over momentary difficulties. This may be tem- 
porary relief, but in accomplishing this faith has been 
broken, commercial affinities have been severed and doubt 
as to integrity and probity has found lodgment in the hearts 
of these who have suffered by these uncommercial actions. 
You can readily see how in time the very foundation of 
commercialism would be sapped; you can follow out the 
results of these questionable actions and you will see that 
the end is financial ruin. 

You who hear me know that coiperation is today the life 
of trade, of the commerce of the world. You cannot have 
cobperation unless you give fair treatment to your com- 
petitor. Your competitor should know that intelligence has 
not set up his throne alone in him. He should remember 
that while there is no royal road to learning, it is still a 
broad highway to experience and many there be who learn 
while they travel. We cannot expect a millennium in the 
lumber business. We cannot even by precept and example 
learn to the uttermost to give and take a square deal, but 
we can strive to come up to the highest standard of com- 
mercial ethics; we can endeavor to attain to that acme of 
the great teacher who said “We should do to others what 
we would that they should do to us.” 


Mr. Sanford, of Joplin, Mo., president of the Twin 
States association, delivered an address, taking for his 
text the golden rule, ‘‘Do as you would be done by.’’ 
Mr. Sanford called attention to the fact that the asso- 
ciation was not doing its work in any underhanded way 
nor was it concealing its work from anyone. It was 
a body of responsible business men pursuing its course 
in a dignified manner, and was made up of men as hon- 
est, upright and kindly as any to be found in any other 
trade in this country. 


The Question of Delivery. 


G. E. Sturgis read the following paper on ‘‘ The Free 
Delivery of Lumber’?’: 

The tree delivery of lumber probably is a good thing for 
the party buying the lumber, but I do not think it is a 
zvod thing for the retail lumberman and it is his interests 
Wwe wish to consider. ‘The grocer, drygoods man, hardware 
man and, in fact, the man in nearly every line of retail 
trade, delivers his goods without extra charge. This fact 
is cited by the advocates of the free delivery of lumber as a 
fact, Which should influence the retail lumberman to do the 
same thing, 

In other lines of merchandise the cost of delivery is a 
much smaller percentage of the cost of the goods than is 
the case with lumber. In our town a good teamster with 
au good team will deliver, on an average (provided we can 
vet the business), five loads a day, for which we charge 50 
cents a load; this same outfit can make at any other kind 
of hauling a day, no more. It never looked right to me 
that a man who calls at your yard with his wagon and 
ieam and assists in loading the lumber you sell him and 
takes it home and unloads it himself should be required to 
pay as much for the same lumber as the man who calls or 
telephones and orders you to deliver to his place, anywhere 
from one to forty blocks away, and probably requiring the 
teamster to carry the stock from fifty to one hundred feet 
to get it where he wants it. 

I can understand the difficulties in changing from a free 
delivery sysiem to a paid delivery system. ‘The principal 
one is the lack of confidence we feel in each other: each 
fellow is afraid the other fellow is not enforcing the rule 
and is therefore inclined to be a little weakkneed himself 
and thus contirming the other fellow’s suspicions of him. 

There must be no exception to the rule. Every fellow 
must be made to pay; any exceptions will cause trouble. 
Some people will make a great fuss and many threats, but 
you must not weaken. ‘The weakkneed fellow is sure to 
have all kinds of trouble; even the man who works him 
feels a contempt for him. It must be understood that no 
bills will be figured “delivered on the ground,” as it will 
eventually bring you back to free delivery, the size of bills 
sold) del’d gradually growing smaller until everything is 
included and you will be delivering free a dime’s worth 
of lime, the actual cost of the delivery being 15 or 20 cents. 
If a man in our town wants a dime’s worth of lime he 
makes it convenient to call for it. You will lose some 
business by refusing to make the delivery free, the parties 
buying through spite from your competitor and paying 
him the drayage rather than admit to you his inability to 
get the concession from your competitor; you probably will 
even up, however, by the same class of business that will 
come to you in the same way. 

In the free delivery system the cost of delivery is not 
equally distributed, for the reason that the man who hauls 
his purchase away in his own wagon contributes as much 
towards your drayage expense proportionately to the amount 
of his purchase as the man who has you deliver his pur- 
chase to the extreme city limits. One man will buy, say, a 
thousand feet of lumber at $20 a thousand feet, which costs 
you 50 cents to deliver and nets you $19.50, while the next 
man buys 2,000 feet of the same lumber and it costs you 
75 cents to deliver the load, making the lumber net you 
$19.621%4. The last purchaser has paid more than his 
share of your delivery expense. When delivery is charged 
for each purchaser pays for the actual service rendered him 
and is under no obligations to the man who bauls_ his 
own purchase home, the party paying for his drayage hav- 
ing paid his own way without any indirect assistance from 
the other fellow. 


Membership Education. 


Former President J. R. Moorehead, one of the most 
popular men the association has ever had at its head as 


















well as one of the most able, spoke on ‘‘ Educating our 
Membership.’’? His speech follows: 

I do not want you to consider anything I say in this 
paper as a roast. If you do you can roast me after it is 
all over. 

Illustrative of the point that he would not mind it if 
any unkind remarks were made about his speech, Mr. 
sfoorehead told a story, previously recounted to him by 
Secretary Hollis of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s <As- 
sociation, to the effect that a little boy who had been 
asked to dinner no sooner sat down than he began to 
stuff his mouth full of nearby edibles before there had 
been an opportunity to say grace. The host remonstrated 
With him, saying that it was customary at his table to 
say something before beginning the meal. The child 
replied ‘‘Oh go ahead; you can’t say anything that’ll 
turn my stomach.’’ 


We have come almost to the close of another annual con 
vention. From a general survey of the whole situation 
it has been a great success. The attendance has been a 
“record breaker” and the enthusiasm has been gratifying. 
The assec.ation idea seems to have taken a firmer hold 
upon our membership. ‘Tneir loyalty is unquestioned. From 
the report of our secretary we see that our membership 
has largely increased. In fact, it has grown beyond our 
most extravagant expectations. Those dealers who have 
been so long enjoying the benefits of association efforts 
are joining hands with us and are no longer willing to 
receive these benefits and not assist in paying the bills. 

In making up a program for this convention those who 
had it in charge did not find it altogether easy sailing. It 
always has been the aim and desire to get before you mat 
ters of the greatest importance, and it was a question as to 
what particular phase of associated work and life needed 
most to be emphasized at this time. What are our greatest 
troubles and where do they begin? What is most needed 
just now to get us out of our troubles and to keep us out’ 
I do not betray any confidence in-giving you an answer to 
the above questions when I say that we were of one mind 
in proposing that the one thing just now most needed to 
raise the standard of our association is “the education of 
the individual membership.” 

Fellow lumbermen, we need to look more closely at our- 
selves and to reflect upon our own actions as they 
affect our own business, the business of our neighbors and 
those with whom we do business. We must raise the stand- 
ards within our own cirele. We are all guilty of sins of 
omission and the sins of commission in the conduct of our 
affairs and in our attitude toward the association with 
which we are connected. 

Do not in the slightest degree understand me to belittle 
or depreciate the membership of this association. There 
is no other set of men such as hear me today among the 
merchants of this country. But we have undertaken to do 
great things and to accomplish that which no other associ- 
ution has hoped even to approach, and all this requires a 
high standard of individuality. If we can gain that know! 
edge for ourselves as individuals we will then be prepared 
to meet the difficulties that lie before us as an association 
anc to set a good example to those with whom we come in 
contact outside our own bounds. 

At the bottom of it all, at the last analysis, the indi- 
vidual makes up the organization, its character and its ten- 
dencies toward good or bad, toward right or wrong. The 
character of the individual is the character of the associa 
tion. A high standard of, individual membership guarantees 
a high grade association. Senator Ingalls once said that 
“a people are no better than those whom they elect to 
office.” We also can say that an association is no better, 
no stronger and no more a force for good than its individual 
membership. How then may we raise our standard of 
membership ? 

lt is a very easy matter for a man to get so thoroughly 
wrapped up in business that he not only forgets his neigh- 
bors and his duties to the outside world, but he forgets 
himself. The almighty dollar is the very potent influ 
ence. My warning along this line is, do not let the dollar 
mark become the shadow that blurs every other object of 
endeavor in your business affairs. There is an unlimited 
tield in which we, as business men, may lay up treasures 
that will pay better interest for the future than good profits 
on the amount of sales for the year. Do not forget your 
self and then you won't forget your neighbors and your 
competitors. 

One of tke principal sins of omission, one that upsets 
the whole machinery of the association, is the neglect of 
and failure to comply with requests for information and 
the answering of communications from the office of the 
association. 

Last year the secretary sent out to every member of the 
association a list of all the manufacturers and wholesalers 
who do any business whatever in our territory, with the 
request that they mark the names of each one from whom 
they had made purchases during the past twelve months. 
The cost in postage alone was four cents each on the nine 
hundred. Only 60 percent of these lists were returned 
marked as requested, and as the constitution of this asso 
ciation requires. A second request was sent out and still 
nearly one hundred have never been heard from and the 
supposition is they have “gone the way of all the earth.” 
Consequently the records of the association, as far as this 
particular matter is concerned, is incomplete and an injus- 
tice is done those members who did comply with the re 
quests for these lists. Correct business etiquette requires 
that every ietter should be answered, especially one con 
taining a request for information of so great importance 
to the whole fraternity. 

Very few of us have ever overreached ourselves in our 
generosity toward our competitors. Right here it is that 
most of us fail to reach the full measure of the manhood 
that should be in us. Right here arises the great majority 
of the troubles of the retail lumbermen. We are losing 
more money by disagreements between retailers in local 
and neighborhood fights than in all other ways combined. 
The poacher and the catalog house is not a circumstance 
to a local scrap. To cure these evils it becomes our duty 
to meet our competitors on middle ground, to live up to the 
teachings of the golden rule; to make concessions; to put 
ourselves in the other fellow’s place and view the contro- 
versy from his side. We must be willing to take advice: 
we must submit to reason: we must accept the cooler and 
unprejudiced judgment of the peacemaker; we must submit 
to arbitration: we must not consider it an interference with 
our private rights or business if a settlement is suggested. 

There are two very common practices among some mem- 
bers upon which great improvement could be made. They 
both refer to our dealings with the manufacturer and the 
wholesaler. The first is the coupling with a claim against 
one of these threats of dire punishment to be visited upon 
them in letters that would convict the writer of conspiracy 
and the violation of the laws against restraint of trade in 
every state in our territory. 

Some time ago I read that “it were better to have loved 
and lost than to buy furniture on the installment plan.” 
Applying this philosophy to the present discussion it means 
that your association had better never attempt to do any- 
thing for you than to make a mistake that cannot be reme- 
died, and thereby be brought into court and get more 
adverse criticism and free advertising in a day than can 
be lived down in years. Get yourself on a higher plane in 
making your claims against your wholesale friends than 
mere threats of extermination unless your demands are 
satisfied! Get within the law! x 
Again and again you have heard it, and you know it 
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from experience, that the collection of a penalty or com 
mission does not repair the damage done you, and neither 
does the payment of one make a good wholesaler. Men 
cannot and will not be coerced in matters of this kind. In 
so far as this, or any other association, has used persuasion 
it has succeeded or has not at least been compelled to take 
a backward step. In so far as it has attempted coercion 
it has failed. It is not the right method to accomplish the 
object sought. It excites the ire and draws the fire of the 
opposition. If we cannot educate and persuade those who 
would injure us to desist from their practices we cannot 
compel them. The best we can do is to tell our brothers 
and leave them to decide if they will give their business to 
one who will injure a brother lumberman. 

Ek. C. Robinson, of St. Louis, announced that Friday, 
January 26, the members of the Southwestern excursion 
would be entertained at the Mercantile Club, in that 
city, and that in the afternoon a theater party had been 
arranged, both entertainments being given by the re- 
tailers and wholesalers of St. Louis. 

Secretary Gorsuch announced that the excursion train 
which will carry the lumbermen and their wives on the 
initial part of the Cuban excursion would leave the 
Union station at 11:45 Thursday evening, which would 
give those desirous of doing so an opportunity of at- 
tending the theater party at the Grand Opera house, 
which was scheduled for Thursday evening. 

4 motion for adjournment was then made and exe- 


cuted before it could be carried. 
THE EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
The executive session of the convention was held 


Wednesday afternoon and was attended by nearly all 
the members in attendance upon the convention. W. 
(i, Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and of the 
Secretaries’ Bureau of Information, delivered a char- 
wteristically able address on trade relations, 

Charles B. Floyd, the field representative of the 
issociation, recounted some of his experiences. 

Votes of thanks were extended to Mr. Hollis for his 
and to the committee on resolutions for its 
ubor in preparing the formal expressions of the con- 
vention, 

kh. M. Adams, chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, made an extemporary address and subsequently 
le following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


address 


We wish once more to express the gratitude of this asso 
iation to the wholesalers, manufacturers and others of this 
city who have again so lavishly provided for the entertain 
nent and enjoyment of ourselves and our ladies during this 
onvention Also that our thanks be extended to the Ash 
erove Lime Association for the handsome badges furnished 
is; also to the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Company for 
ihe free use of its ‘phones; also to the management of the 
Midland hotel for the courtesies extended to us. 

We feel especially indebted to the United Sash & Door 
Company, of Wichita, who at its own expense brought its 
mand and has entertained us with delightful music, both on 
he floor of the convention and in the corridors of the hotel. 

Wiirreas, An intimation has been circulated that 
acturers of yellow pine lumber contemplate reducing the 
hickness of inch lumber to %-inch, we wish it distinctly 
nderstood that such a change would meet the unanimous 

supproval of the members of this association. 


manu 


Resolved, That the thanks of the association are due to 


i retiring president for his very able address, and we 
eartily approve of his many valuable and timely sugges 
Ons, 


We indorse the movement for the organization of a civic 
eague, lately inaugurated in Kansas, said organization hav 
! for its object the securing of an. equitable adjustment of 
t rates within the state, the elimination of the element 

graft and the promotion of civic righteousness in all de 
irtments of trade, which can best be attained through the 
forts and machinery of a nonpartisan organization of this 

iracter, We recommend to our sister states in this 
ssociation the organization of leagues of similar character 
i their states. 











We have learned with sorrow of the serious il!ness of one 
our members, B. F. Cobb, at his home in this city. We 
iereby send to him a message of sympathy and express the 
ope that he soon will be restored to health and usefulness. 
To the gentlemen of the press, whom, like the poor, we 
Iways have with us, we realize that we owe a debt of 
ratitude which we can never fully repay. Year after year 
hey meet with us, and by their exemplary conduct, cheerful 
vemeanor and picturesque beauty help to make these inter 
sting occasions still more enjoyable, and on every occasion 
ssist_ in premoting the welfare and prosperity of the as 
sociation, We trust that their shadows may never grow less 
nd that they may soon all wear diamonds 
H. H. WEL1y. 
E. M. ADAMS. 
A. L. DAVIS. 
R. B. ASH. 
GEORGE W. 





FUNK. 
- C. McCune. 
A. R, WITHERILL. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

KANSAS Crry, Mo., Jan. 25.—The proceedings this 
morning were opened by a report from James Costello, 
the chairman of the committee to whom it was referred, 
on the admission of the Arkansas retail association into 
the organization. The report was favorable and after 
some discussion the admission of the Arkansas associa- 
tion was indorsed in conformity with a resolution passed 
at the annual meeting of 1905 which delegated to the 
‘lirectors of the Southwestern association the power to 
admit the Arkansas organization when the latter should 
demonstrate that it embraced 50 percent of the retail 
dealers of that state and would assume the burden of 
all expenses of its local affairs. 

Mr. Castello reported from the committee on consti- 
tution and bylaws, offering a change to the effect that 
the name of the organization ‘‘shall be the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen ’s Association and the territory embraced 
hy it shall"be Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Indian Ter- 
litory and Arkansas.’’ Also that article 5 be amended 
to read as follows: 

The affairs of this managed 


association shall be by a 








bgoard of sixteen directors of which the president, two vice 
presidents and treasurer shall be ex officio members. 

That section 2 of the same article be amended to read 
as follows: 

The president, vice 
chosen, and five directors from 
be a resident of Kansas City; five from Kansas and two 
from Oklahoma and Indian Territory. The election of all 
directors shall be for a term of two years. 

Election of Officers. 

Former President Moorehead offered the name of T. H. 
Rogers, of Oklahoma City, as that of a candidate for 
president of the association for the ensuing year. W. 
M. Johns, of Sedalia, Mo., was nominated for first vice 
president; Thomas F, Arnold, Wichita, Kan., for 
ond vice president; J. H. Foresman, Kansas City, for 
treasurer. Nominees for directors were as follows: J. 
H. Burkholder, McPherson, Kan.; G. W. O’Halloran, 
Pittsburg, Kan.; John Halloran, Ottawa, Mo.; John 
Atwell, Chillicothe, Mo.; W. D. Frantz, Enid, O. T. 

These nominations were confirmed by unanimous vote 
and a committee was appointed to escort President 
Rogers to the chair, from which he responded with an 
eloquent speech of thanks. 

The chair was empowered to appoint a committee hav- 
ing in charge matters of ‘interstate commerce and rail- 
road legislation. 

A luncheon was tendered at the 
o’clock this afternoon by the Commercial Club of 
sas City to the new directors and other guests. 

Announcement was made of a meeting of western 
Kansas members to be held in the rooms of the Indus- 
trial Lumber Company at 3:30 this afternoon and 
President Rogers announced the date of the Twin 
States Association’s annual meeting as February 9 and 
10, this to be held in Oklahoma City. 

A committee acting on behalf of Oklahoma City pre- 
sented the claims of that town as a site for the Hoo- 
Hoo Annual of 1966, which terminated the labors of the 
convention proper. 


president and treasurer shall be 
Missouri, one of whom shall 


sec- 


3altimore hotel at 1 
Kan- 


A concatenation was held last night in the Elks’ hall, 
the eyes of fifty-two initiates being opened. Homer B. 
Allen, Vicegereut for western Missouri, presided at the 
concatenation, which was followed by an entertainment 
by the Railread Club minstrel company and a smoker at 
which luncheon was served. 

Secretary Gorsuch has been reélected to fill that office 
for the new year. 

THE NEW PRESIDENT. 

The choice of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of its executive head for the coming year fell on 
T. H. Rogers, of the T. H. Rogers Lumber Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and one of the most popular 
lumbermen in the territory over which the association 
operates. Mr. Rogers comes to the position naturally, 
having been the unanimous choice of the delegates last 
year for the position of vice president. 

T. H. Rogers was born on a farm near Springfield, 
in Sangamon county, lllinois, in 1853. He remained on 
the farm until he was 20 years of age, receiving his edu- 
cation in the district schools and the commercial college 
at Fort Seott. He moved to Girard, Kan., and was 
engaged in the grain business for two years, following 
which he was undersheriff four years. 

When 24 years of age Mr. Rogers entered the employ 
of R. A. Long & Co., now the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Kansas City, Mo. He began 
in a subordinate capacity, but showed such an aptitude 
for the business and ability in the use of the knowledge 
which he so readily acquired that the company, within six 
months after he started to work, advanced him to yard 
manager at Erie, Kan., which position he occupied five 
vears. He then became traveling auditor for the con- 
cern, relinquishing this position at the end of ten years 
to take complete charge of the Globe Lumber Company, 
a large yellow pine manufacturing operation of the 
Lorg-Bell Company at Yellow Pine, La. Mr. Rogers 
gave up this position and severed his connection with 
the Long-Bell interests July 1, 1901. 

About August 15, 1901, Mr. Rogers organized the T. 
H. Rogers Lumber Company, with nominal headquarters 
in Kansas City but with executive offices in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. The concern engaged in the retail business 
exclusively and was successful from the outset. It 
operates fourteen yards located as follows: In Indian 
Territory, Muskogee, Oktaha, Eufaula, McAlester, South 
McAlester, Dustin, Wetumka, Wewoka, Bristow, Clare- 
more; in Oklahoma, Cleveland, Hallett, Dale and Fair- 
view. 

Mr. Rogers married at Girard, in 1875, Miss Nevada 
Wolf, of Elkport, Iowa. Two daughters were born of 
this union. One of them, Ada, is the wife of William 
Kennedy, manager of the Bristow (I. T.) yard. The 
other daughter, Miss Mabel Rogers, lives with her father 
and mother in Okiahoma City. 

In his social life ‘‘Tom’’ Rogers, as he is known to 
his many friends, is even more of a success than he has 
been in business. He is the happy possessor of a cheery 
disposition, a frank, open smiling countenance and a 
winning hospitality that makes him a favorite wher- 
ever he happens to be. He is a Mason, a Knight of 
Pythias, a Woodman and a Hoo-Hoo. Mr. Rogers and 
his family are members of the Presbyterian church. 

SALESMEN HOLD THEIR MEETING. 

The Southwestern Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen held its annual meeting Tuesday after- 
noon at the Elks’ building. There were short addresses 
by E. 8. Crull, of Sedalia, Mo.; R. L. Oliver, of Musea- 
tine, Iowa; Joe R. Anson, of Kansas City, Mo., and 
John F. Bruee, of Kansas City. The following officers 
were clected. 

l’'resident—R. I.. Oliver, 

Vice president—E. 8. 


Muscatine, Iowa, 
Crull, Sedalia, Mo. 


Secretary and treasurer 
Director, three years—A. 


John F. Bruce, Kansas City, Mo. 
Vincent, Hannibal, Mo. 

Notification was given of an important meeting to be 
held during the first hour of the 1907 convention of the 
Southwestern Retail Lumbermen’s Association in Xan- 
sas City. 


THE KANSAS CITY HOSTS. 


The following are the local houses which have in 
charge and are responsible for the generous entertain- 
ment which has been afforded the delegates to the con- 
vention: 


Long-Bell Lumber Co, J. H, Tschudy Hardwood Lum 
William Buchanan. ber Co. 
Foster Lumber Co. Clark & Bates Lumber Co. 


Central Coal & Coke Co. J. W. Sanborn. 

National Bank of Cemmerce. Norton Lumber Co. 

Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- Iola Portland Cement Cx 
change Co. Libbey & Fulton. 
30wman-Hicks Lumber Co. Strong & Dillon. 

Antrim Lumber Co. J. W. Garvey. 

W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. Black Bayou Lumber Co. 

Roach & Kienzle Sash & Door W. B. Throckmorton Lumber 

. Co. 

Harris & Cole Bros. 

Marble Head White Lime Co. 

Saunders-Turner Lumber Co. 

Kansas City Roofing & Corru 
gating Co. 

Dascomb-Daniels Lumber C 





Lumber & Coal Co. 

Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co. 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 

«. J, Carter Lumber Co. 

Ash Grove White Lime Asso- 
ciation. 


Anson Shingle & Lumber Co. 8S. R. Oliver. 
Mercantile Lumber & Supply Max I. Mosher. ° 
Co. George Fowler Lumber Co 
Connelly Hardwood Lumber H. C. Wood. 
Co. Seekman Lumber Co. 
Crescent Lumber Co. W. B. Medes. 
Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co. John F. Bruce. 
I). G. Saunders Lumber Co. C. A. Brockett Cement Co. 
Kansas Portland Cement Co. Salina Cement Plaster Co. 


Vandervoort Lumber Co. W. DP. Seawell Lumber Co. 

M. R. Smith. Three Lakes Lumber Co. 

Glen Lumber Co. George E. Stevenson Lumber 
barrett Manufacturing Co. Co. 

l’ittsburg Plate Glass Co. 





ENTERTAINMENT AT ST. LOUIS. 


Neatly printed announcements were forwarded from 
St. Louis on Wednesday to the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association giving an outline of a reception and 
entertainment to be extended to the association by 
lumbermen of St. Louis. The St. Louis reception com- 
mittee consists of: Stephen J. Gavin, Fred Heim, 
Adolph Boeckeler, J. W. Putnam, E. C. Robinson, J. C. 
Cremer, T. C. Whitmarsh, J. C. McLachlin, F. C. 
Brewer, T. A. Moore and Mesdames C, I. Millard, W. 
kK. Barns, T. A. Moore, T. C. Whitmarsh, N. W. Me- 
Leod, C. D. Johnson, Henry O’Neil, John A. Reheis, 
Louis Essig, H. F. Reis, C. C. L. Beckers and H. B. 
Lawrence. 

The entertainment began with a reception to the ex- 
cursionists at the Mercantile Club, lasting from 1 till 
2 o’eclock. In the afternoon a special theatrical per- 
formance was arranged in honor of the excursionists 
at the Columbia theater, beginning at 2 and concluding 
at 5. For this tickets were issued at the Mercantile 
Club reception. The following is a list of the visitors 
as far as compiled up to Wednesday of this week: 
*H. A. Gorsuch, Kansas City. E. R. Worthington, Peabody. 
*C. B. Floyd, Kansas City. A. W. Schowalter, Kingfish 
*Paul Klein, Iola, Kan. ov, ©. TF. 
*Fred Horton, Iola. J. C. Ruth, Kingfisher. 
*bD. P. Northrup, lola. Cc. H. De Clute, lola, Kan. 


*J. A. Wheeler, Iola. B. G. True, Yates Center, 
*L. L. Northrup, Iola. Kan, 
*M. D. Canaday, Mulvane, E. L. Roll, Kansas City. 
Kan. *Ed Fitzgerald, Jamestown, 
*W. K, Greene, Homewood, Kan. 
Kan. George W. Scales, Calvin, 
Frank Yehle, Tina, Mo. i. = 


aul F. Parkinson, Wagoner, Fred C. Russell, Calvin. 
i = 


_ 7. G. W. Stober, Morland, Kan. 

*I. O. Shelenberger, Ransom, *F. L. Schiling, Powhattan, 
Kan. Kan. 

*E. W. Thiele, Hanover, Kan. Mrs. FE. Worthington and 

*S. A. Grihfield, Geneseo, Kan. daughter, Newton, Kan, 

*1T. A. Miller, Aurora, Mo. E. Whyte, Kansas City. 

(, W. MeNeil, Iola, Kan. John E. Merritt, Haven, Kan 

J. N. Shaw, Galesburg, Kan. *E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe, III. 

Rt. M. Golden, Garland, Kan. *F. J. Gentry, Pond Creek, 

*A. L. Scott, Bern, Kan. O. T. 

J. M. Thompson, Lamar, Mo. *J. C. Stewart, Webb City, Mo. 

*S. M. Swartz, Newton, Kan. *A. I. Schowalter, Halstead, 

*J. S. Eyman, Halstead, Kan. Kan. 

*M. B. Powers, Paris, Mo. H, A. Kembel, Ardmore, I. T. 


W. L. Ballow, Hale, Mo. 
*George C. Moses, Junction 
City, Kan. 


Miss E. V. Kembel, Ardmore. 
R. E. Everet, Springfield, Mo. 
J. V. Moore, Hiawatha, Kan. 


*E. BP. Hunsberger, Mound D. H. B. Crowell, Attica, 
Ridge, Kan. Kan. 
*M. L. Coleman, Aurora, Mo. H. W. Brewer, Dresden, Kan. 


T. H. Weigner, Memphis, Mo. W. K. Harris, Rose Hill, Kan. 
Fk. O. Gulley, Fayetteville, E. C. Webber, Maryville, Kan. 
Ark. Marion Johnson, Erie, Kan. 
*Charles P. Ives, Baldwin, *F. J. Brown, Anadarko, I. T. 

Kan. *J. W. Liggett, King City, Mo. 





ec. Vandenberg, Ardmore, A. E. Kerns, Hill City, Kan. 
» ‘Ee Charles Bellean, Hill City. 
*J. B. Spragin, Ardmore. J. A. Michel, wife and two 
*W. C. Baker, Ardmore. children, St. Louis. 
*James St. John, Udall, Kan. Mrs. A. N. Cole and two chil- 
*Brice J. King, Centralia, dren, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Kan. Cc. F. Dubbs, Ransom, Kan. 
A. N. Cole, Fayetteville. J. T. Osborn, Humbolt, Kan. 
T. E. Gray, Fayetteville. Mrs. E. Whyte and Mrs. E. 
John Weber, Wilson, Kan. R. Gentry. Kansas City. 
Smith, Arapaho, Mrs. O. J. Peterson, Kansas 


Herman 
T 


City. 
W. E. Barns, St. Louis. 
Elmer W. Harrid, 
Falls, Iowa. 


*B. Warkentin, Newton, Kan. 
*1. J. Baggett, Fayetteville. 
W. M. Irwin, Peabody, Kan. 


Cedar 


*Accompanied by their wives. 


PPB P BPA IOI ISS 


The S. A. Woods Machine Company has shipped a No. 
24 fast feed planer and matcher and an automatic knife 
grinder to James Moore, a large timber merchant of 
South Melbourne, Australia. This business was transacted 
entirely by cable, Mr. Moore eabling for quotations on 
the machines which he saw advertised in the pages of the 
LUMBERMAN and later accepting the prices and ordering 
by the same method. 
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OREGON LUMBER MANUFACTURERS HOLD A SPIRITED MONTHLY MEETING. 


Close Relations with Other Organizations—Preparing for the Annual—A Prospective Cargo Association. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 20.—The monthly meeting of the 
Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was held 
this afternoon in its rooms in the Canterbury building. 
The attendance of millmen from the city and through- 
out the state was very good. Matters of importance 
to the lumber trade on the North Pacific coast were 
taken up and acted upon and arrangements were made 
for a large meeting on the occasion of the annual 
meeting, which will occur in Portland February 17. 

A committee was appointed at today’s meeting con- 
sisting of I’. C. Knapp, Portland; W. R. Hume, 
Astoria; George H. Kelly, Eugene; C. W. Thompson, 
Caseade Locks, and O, M. Clark, Linnton, to arrange 
for a banquet to follow the annual meeting, at which 
it is expected a number of addresses will be made and 
a general good time enjoyed by all. 

The efficient work of Secretary E. P. Sheldon was 
shown among other things by the applications of eight 
coneerns for membership. Although yet to celebrate 
its first anniversary the Oregon Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has developed into a strong organi- 
zation. 

Those Present. 

Vhilip Buehner, Eastern & Western Lumber Co., Portland. 

lL. J. Wentworth, Portland Lumber Co., Portland. 

Fred C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland. 

J. W. Palmer, Westport Lumber Co., Portland, 

W. W. Curtiss, Portland. 

Samuel Connell, Northwest Door Co., Portland. 

creorge HL. Kelly, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene. 

Ii. D. Kingsley, West Oregon Lumber Co., Clatskanie. 

J. S. Bradley, Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., Bridal Veil. 

«©. W. Thompson, Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks. 

©. M. Clark, Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton. 

J. W. Dunlop, Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks. 

W. kk. Ilume, Tongue Point Lumber Co., Astoria. 

Id Ilazen, ‘Tongue Point Lumber Co., Astoria. 

I. C. Miles, C. K. Spaulding Logging Co., Newburg. 

Is. W. Reed, Rainier Mill & Lumber Co., Rainier. 

Walter Kk. Shaw, Curtiss Lumber Co., Mill City. 

George W. Cone, George W. Cone Lumber Co., Dallas. 

J. O. Storey, Allen & Nelson Mill Co., Monohan, Wash. 

Hiram Goddard, La Crosse, Wis. 

A Campaign of Education. 

After the reading of the minutes by Secretary E, 
P. Sheldon and the report of Treasurer F. C. Knapp 
Kh. D. Kingsley, chairman of the trade extension com- 
mittee, stated that the committee was progressing sat- 
isfactorily with the preparing of the 2,500 sets of sam- 
ples of fir finish and that in a few weeks these would 
be ready to be sent to the trade in the east. It was 
decided that on the back of these samples would be 
pasted a printed list of such members of the associa- 
tion only as contributed to the fund to defray the 
expense of preparing the samples. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, chairman of the domestic fir 
committee, reported that the new lists had been pre- 
pared and printed and sent to members, 


To Send Representative to Detroit. 

The secretary read a letter from the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association inviting the Oregon 
association to send an exhibit of its lumber and a rep- 
resentative to the meeting of the association to be 
held in Detroit, Mich., February 6 and 7. It was ex- 
plained that the other north coast associations had 
been asked to be represented at the Detroit meeting 
and Seeretary Doty, of the Southwestern Washington 
lLumbermen’s Association, had written that the mat- 
ter was being taken up with the Pacific Coast associa- 
tion at Seattle with the idea of the three associations 
joining and paying expenses of the representative to 
Detroit. Mr. Knapp said he understood that W. C. 
Miles, manager of the Globe Lumber Company, Globe, 
Wash., and a prominent worker in the Southwestern 
association, was willing to attend the Detroit meeting 
if agreeable to the three associations. It was decided 
that the association would stand its share of the ex- 
pense, providing Mr. Miles or any other representative 
of the three associations would agree to go. 

To Be Represented at Omaha Also. 

A letter was read from Secretary Porter, of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, announcing 
the meeting in Spokane of that organization Feb- 
ruary 6-8. 

A communication was read from Bird Critchfield, 
secretary of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, inviting the Oregon association to send an exhibit 
and have a representative present at the meeting of 
that association in Omaha February 7 and 8. Mr. 
Kingsley said that as a member of the trade extension 
committee he believed it of the utmost importance 
that the Oregon association accept this invitation and 
do all in its power to cultivate friendly relations with 
the dealers in Nebraska, which state, he declared, was 
one of the most important to the lumber manufac- 
turers of the coast. He spoke from an intimate know]l- 
edge of conditions existing there, as he formerly was 
in the retail business in Nebraska. He thought some 
one should attend the Omaha meeting with an exhibit 
of fir finish and coast hemlock. 

Mr. Clark suggested that Mr. Kingsley be sent as a 
representative of the association to Omaha. This idea 
met with the hearty approval of all present and a 
motion to this effect was made and earried. Mr. 
Kingsley modestly declared that he doubted if he was 
the right man to make the trip, but if the association 
wished him to do so he would consent to go. 

Three for Spokane. 


The coming meeting of retailers in Spokane was dis- 
cussed and it was decided that the Oregon associa- 


tion should have as many of its members present as 
possible, owing to the fact .that the Oregon mills 
shipped a great deal of lumber into the territory of 
the dealers who attend the Spokane meeting and 
everything possible should be done to become better 
acquainted with them. President Buehner was _ in- 
structed to appoint a committee of three, to include 
himself, to attend this meeting. 


Echo of the Big Fair. 


A communication was read from the Oregon State 
Commission of the Lewis and Clark Exposition notify- 
ing the association that the Forestry building had 
been turned over to the city of Portland and asking 
that the lumbermen permit their exhibits to remain 
in it. 

Miscellaneous Communications, 


A letter was read from George K. Smith, secretary 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
referring to the movement looking toward the adop- 
tion by all lumber manufacturers of uniform terms of 
sale. The matter was referred to the domestic fir 
committee with instructions to confer with the price 
list committees of the other two associations on the 
coast, 

The secretary read a communication from Paul 
Shoup, assistant general freight agent of the Southern 
Pacifie Company, to the effect that it was not con- 
venient to weigh ears before loading and suggesting 
that they be weighed after unloading at point of 
destination. President Buehner stated that his com- 
pany had been checking up weights and found that as 
a general thing empty cars weighed from 600 to 800 
pounds more than their stenciled weights. The matter 
of overcharge for weights was discussed at length and 
referred to a committee of three, to be appointed by 
the chairman and to report at the next meeting. 

The secretary said he had written members asking 
them to furnish a complete list of shipments during 
1905 of ears for which side and end stakes were fur- 
nished, as the railroads had agreed to allow 500 pounds 
a ear for the weight of the stakes and it was desired 
to put in the claims of all members through the asso- 
ciation. 

A letter was read that had been received by the 
Portland Lumber Company from the forest service 
ot the United States department of agriculture, stat- 
ing that the forest service was making an investiga- 
tion and practical test of western woods for the manu- 
facture of implements and requesting millmen to fur- 
nish the raw material. Myr. Wentworth said he con- 
sidered this to be an important matter and on his sug- 
gestion it was referred to the trade extension commit- 
tee. 

The secretary stated that the resolutions adopted at 
the last monthly meeting regarding relations of manu- 
facturers with the retailers had been sent to all the 
members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and that he had received about eighty replies, all 
of them thanking the Oregon association for its action. 

President Buehner called Vice President Wentworth 
to the chair and brought up the matter of the bridge 
to be built across the Willamette river by the North- 
ern Pacific. He thought some action should be taken 
by the association approving of a bridge sufficiently 
high to allow ordinary shipping to pass under without 
opening the draw. ‘The matter was discussed at 
length, some members believing that the association 
should not take a stand on the matter without a better 
understanding of the details. However, a motion to 
the effect that the port of Portland and the war de- 
partment be petitioned to require the Northern Pacifie 
to build a high bridge was passed. 


New Members. 


The following concerns were admitted to member 
ship: 

Oregon Lumber Co., Hood River. 

Briggs Lumber Co., Springfield. 

Corvallis Saw Mill Co., Corvallis. 

W. H. Lyda, Forest Grove. 

Sheridan Lumber Co., Buell. 

Carlton Lumber Co., Carlton. 

I. L. Kelly Lumber Co., Warrenton. 

Swan & De Lannay, Comstock. 

At this point President Buehner announced that the 
annual meeting will be held February 17 and Mr. 
Knapp suggested that as the lumbermen have had a 
very prosperous year it would be well to celebrate the 
first annual meeting of the association by following it 
with a banquet. This suggestion was approved. 

President Buehner declared that he was a great be- 
liever in the good that was being done by the associa- 
tion. ‘‘If we didn’t have this organization,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘we would be selling lumber for much less. 
When the old cargo organization went to pieces prices 
went off several dollars as a result. This organization 
is doing a great deal of good.’’ 

Mr. Wentworth announced that a joint meeting of 
the grading committees of the three ‘associations would 
be held at the Lumbermen’s Club at Seattle, Thursday, 
January 25, and that he would endeavor to be present 
with as many members of his committee as could ae- 
company him. 


To Form a Cargo Association. 


W. R. Hume said: ‘‘I haven’t said anything about 
my old hobby for a long time, so I will spring it on you 


again. For a long time we have been promised a 
bureau for inspecting and tallying lumber at the mill 
for coastwise shipments, but nothing has been done. 
Couldn’t we start the matter by forming a cargo as- 
sociation of our own for this purpose?’’ 

Mr. Wentworth, Mr. Clark and others stated that 
they believed it time for the cargo shippers on the 
Columbia river to get together and form an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of inspecting and tallying lum- 
ber at the mill. The trouble with the Pacifie Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in inaugurating 
the movement was that many of the mills belonging to 
it owned yards in California while only one of the 
Columbia river mills had a California yard, and as a 
result the Columbia river mills should be in a posi- 
tion to act more independently. 

President Buehner said the cargo shippers belonging 
to the Pacifie coast association were going to form a 
separate cargo association, believing that heretofore 
they had been handicapped by the rail and cargo work 
being done by one organization, 

Mr. Hame said: ‘‘If that is the idea up on the 
Sound let us go ahead and form a cargo association 
here and profit by their experience.’’ 

Further discussion followed with the result that the 
chairman was authorized to appoint a committee of 
three, with Mr. Hume as chairman, to devise a plan for 
au separate cargo association for the Columbia river 
mills, to report at the next meeting of the association. 





AN ENVIABLE RECORD. 

Friday of this week, January 26, Howard Watson, the 
veteran machinery man of Chicago, concluded his eighth 
year of service with the American Wood Working Ma- 
chinery Company and his thirty-fifth year of active 
connection with the woodworking machinery trade of 
the country. At the same time Mr. Watson severed 
his relations with the American Wood Working Ma- 
chinery Company, his resignation as manager of the 
Chicago sales department becoming effective on that 
day. It is proper to state in this connection that 
Mr, Watson’s retirement is entirely for personal rea- 
sons and against the expressed wishes of the man- 
agement of the company. 

Mr. Watson’s record in the woodworking machinery 
industry is one of which he has ample reason to be 
proud, he having been connected during his career with 





HOWARD WATSON, OF CHICAGO. 


only two concerns. In his thirty-five years’ service in 
this line, he spent twenty-seven years with the S. A. 
Woods Machine Company, of Boston, Mass. His affili- 
ation with S. A. Woods began in 1871, when he was 
employed by I. R. Joslin, vice president of the com- 
pany, who was in charge of the New York office on 
Liberty street, that city, and under whom he traveled 
through the eastern states for several years. In 1876 
he opened up the western branch of the company at 
Saginaw, Mich. Two years later the headquarters of 
the western department were moved to Chicago and 
for twenty years Mr. Watson remained in charge of the 
Chicago office. He severed this connection in 1898 to 
take the position which he has just vacated. During 
this long term of service Mr. Watson became a familiar 
figure in the development of the great lumber industry 
of the north and south and his personal acquaintance 
with the members of the lumber trade is not exceeded by 
that of any other machinery expert in the country. 
Not only is he favorably known in the industry, but 
he is universally respected and admired. Although 
Mr. Watson has reached the age of three score years, 
his activity is in no way impaired and his business 
capabilities are as great as many men of half his age. 
That his lines may always fall in pleasant places is the 
sincere wish of a host of his friends, among whom the 
LUMBERMAN is pleased to be included. 
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BIRTH OF A NEW ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS RETAIL DEALERS. 


Handlers of Cement, Lime, Plaster and Other Masons’ Supplies Form Organization for Protection—Lumber Dealers Show Preponderating Interest. 


THE PRELIMINARY SESSION. 

A meeting to organize an association for the wel 
fare of the Illinois dealers in masons’ building supplies 
and composed largely of lumber dealers was called 
to order at 1:30 p. m. at the St. Nicholas hotel, De- 
eatur, Ill., on January 15, 1906. G. J. Parke, of the 
V. H. Parke & Son Company, Decatur, was made tem- 
porary cnairman of the meeting, and stated the ob- 
jects for which the call for the meeting had been sent 
to a number of material dealers in Illinois. N. LP. 
Holden, of Danville, was made temporary secretary of 
the meeting. 

A roll call of those invited showed the following 
present: 

Peter Vredenburg, jr., Veter Vredenburg Lumber Co., 
Springfield. 

W. Ek. Evans, J. W. Evans Son's Co., Bloomington, also 
representing the Darlington Lumber Co. and W. 8S. [larwood 
& Bro. 

N. W. Holden, Danville. 

G. J. Parke, V. H. Parke & Son Co., Decatur. 

O. HL. Paddock, Paddock Lumber Co., Pana. 

C.F. Propst, Propst Lumber Co., Paris. 





H. Potter, Potter Lumber Co., Arcola. 
C. E. Nichols, Peoria Fuel Co., Peoria. 
W. J. Ilaff, W. J. Huff Lumber Co., Urbana. 


If. C. Irwin, Springfield. 

I’. R. Kent, E. Kent Lumber Co., Clinton. 

«. O. Lewis, Terry & Lewis, Galesburg. 

W. E. Terry, jr., Terry & Lewis, Galesburg. 

A committee, composed of G. J. Parke, N. Kb. Holden 
and C, F. Propst, was appointed to draft a constitu- 
tion and by laws for the organization of a state 
association. The committee retired and soon reported 
and their report was adopted. The name adopted 
was that of the Illinois Masons’ Supply Association. 
Officers were elected as follows: 

lresident—Willis S. Harwood, Bloomington. 

Vice president—Teter Vredenburg, Springfield. 

Secretary—G. J. Parke, Decatur. 

Treasurer—C. O, Lewis, Galesburg. 

It was decided that an executive committee of 
twelve be appointed and that five of the members be 
named at this time, leaving seven to be chosen at the 
next meeting. The five members selected were C, A. 
Glore, Centralia; F. L. Hill, Danville; Peter Vreden 
burg, jr., Springfield; O. H. Paddock, Pana, and C. F. 
Propst, Faris.. 

The annual dues were fixed at #5 and provision was 
made for the printing of the constitution and by laws, 
after which the convention adjourned to meet at 
Springfield, January 24, 





+ 


THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 

The first annual meeting of the Illinois Masons’ 
Supply Association was held at the Leland Hotel, 
Springfield, 1ll., Wednesday, January 24. Owing to 
delayed trains a number of the members did not arrive 
‘until noon and the session was not called until after 
linner. Promptly at 2 o’clock, however, Vice-presi- 
dent Peter Vredenburg, jr., of Springfield, called the 
mecting to order. He stated that he was called to the 
chair through the absence of the newly elected presi- 
dent, Willis S. Harwood, of Bloomington, and read the 
following letter explanatory of Mr. Harwood’s ab- 
sence: 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Jan, 22.—-G. J. Parke, secretary, De- 
catur, Ill Dear Sir: i wish through you to thank the 
dealers who elected me to the office of president of the 
Illinois Masons’ Supply Association. I sincerely appreciate 
the honor, but had I been at the meeting would have 
respectfully declined to accept. In the event of the death 
of my brother, which I am pained to say must come to pass, 
my time will be so taken this year that I cannot see how 
I can give any time to outside affairs and do them justice. 
! will, however, do what I can to forward this movement 
which has my sympathy, and if I find I cannot give it the 
attention it demands I will have to be released. The criti- 
cal condition of my brother will prevent me being with you 
on the 24th, but I trust the meeting will be productive of 
good results to the dealers of central Illinois. With kindest 
regards, W. 8. HARwoop. 

Much sympathy was expressed for Mr. Harwood 
heeause of his impending affliction, his brother’s 
death oceurring on the Thursday following. 

Vice President Vredenburg took occasion to extend 
a hearty welcome to the dealers who were present and 
assured them that the citizens of Springfield appreci- 
ated the holding of their session in that city and hoped 
that future sessions would also be held there. 

G. J. Parke, of Decatur, secretary of the association 
and also viee-president of the National Builders’ Sup- 
ply Association, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, 
spoke of the objects of the new organization. He 
stated that the constitution of the National Builders’ 
Supply Association limited membership of dealers in 
cement, lime, ete., to those in towns of 15,000 or more 
and for a long time he had been considering the pro- 
ject of establishing a state association that might em 
brace the dealers in the smaller towns and which would 
affiliate with the national kody. He stated that such 
an organization had been formed in New Jersey with 
most satisfactory results and that other organizations 
would be formed elsewhere from time to time. 

Mr. Parke also gave a resume of what had been ae- 
complished at the meeting held at Deeatur on January 
15. He said that for some time dealers had suffered 
severely from the encroachments of manufacturers and 
Wholesale shippers of cement, lime, plaster and other 
similar produets and that many of them who had gotten 
together thought it was time to try and ameliorate the 
conditions. In conclusion he said: ‘‘All we ask is to 
have the manufacturer confine his business to legiti- 
mate channels and that we must insist upon,’’ 





Mr. Parke further stated that he wished to get some 
light upon the details of forming such an association 
and the procedure to be followed in future and there- 
fore he would like to have Mr. Hotchkiss address the 
meeting. 

George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, was called upon and made 
an address that was listened to with rapt attention. 
He said that he was glad to see this movement, not 
only personally, but from an association standpoint; 
that he, as secretary of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, had been greatly hampered in his regu- 
lar work by the receipt of complaints from the member- 
ship of the lumber association regarding the encroach- 
ments of manufacturers in selling direct to consumers, 
which had caused great injury to the business of the 
retailers. The question of direct shipments of cement, 
lime and other side lines had, in fact, interested the 
secretaries of the retail lumber associations of the 
country for several years. They had welcomed the 
admission of the National Builders’ Supply Association 
to membership in the Secretaries’ Bureau of Informa- 
tion, which had taken place some time ago. He re- 
ferred with a great deal of elaboration to the grow- 
ing use of cement in every sort of building construc- 
tion and believed that its use was as yet in its incipi- 
ency and thought that this was about the proper time 
to organize such an association as had been formed. 
He stated that he would give his best efforts to the aid 
of the organization in any way that he was able to 
do so. 

Others called upon were E. H. Defebaugh, of Louis- 
ville; L. E. Fuller, of Chicago, and L. E. Rice, of the 
United States Gypsum Company, Chicago, all of 
whom spoke as to the mission of the association and its 
excellent prospects. 

The secretary called the roll of membership and 
found that there was a quorum present. He also read 
« number of applications for membership, accompa- 
nied for the most part by letters giving assurances of 
support and commending the object for which the as- 
sociation was formed. The applicants for membership 
comprised the following: 

. A, Glore, Centralia. 

3. P. Andrews & Co., Rushville. 

» KF. Davis, Oregon. 

1. I. Bruning Lumber Co., Havana 

toss Lumber Company, Morris. 

ireenville Lumber Company, Greenville 

*. L. Hill, Danville. 

» C. Lamm, Danville. 

*. S. Hall, Danville Lime & Cement Company, Danville. 

M. Ganor & Sons, Danvilie. 

H. & E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe. 

W. E. Terry Lumber Company, Springfield. 

The above were balloted for and all declared elected. 
The first wholesale concern to apply for honorary mem- 
bership was the Hawkins-Willis Lime & Cement Com- 
pany, of St. Louis. 

The reading of the minutes by the secretary of the 
meeting held at Decatur, January 15, was followed by 
their adoption as read. 

The chair appointed C. F. Propst, F. L. Hill and 
W. E. Terry as a nominating committee to select the 
names of the remaining seven members of the execu- 
tive commitete, five of whom were elected at the Deea- 
tur meeting. The committee retired and reported the 
following: 

Cc. E. Nichols, Peoria Fuel Company, Peoria. 

W. M. Sanford, Sanford &.Zartman Lumber Company, 
“reeport. 

Mark Anthony, Streator. 

S. A. Holcomb, Holcomb Bros., Sycamore. 

T. J. Bermingham, William Hoskins & Co., Galena 

Chris Mueller, Mueller Lumber Company, Moline. 

C. E. Davidson, Greenville Lumber Company, Greenville 


_ 


A general interchange of opinion regarding the ob 
ject, prospects and general usefulness of the associa 
tion followed. N. E. Holden, of Danville, being called 
upon, expressed the opinion that the association ought 
to be most successful. In fatt he saw no reason why 
it should not secure as many members as the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and pledged himself to 
do all in his power to secure members. He thought 
the success or failure of the organization depended 
upon whether the membership was large or small. 

The secretary took Mr. Holden at his word and 
gave him a number of blank applications, which Mr. 
Holden promised to put where they would do the most 
good. 

Mr. Parke called attention to the block machine men 
who bought cement direct from the manufacturers and 
denominated them as ‘‘the leeches of the trade.’’ 
Many of the cement manufacturers now regard block 
machine men as being regular dealers and quote prices 
accordingly, which he thought was not in accordance 
with legitimate business principles. Mr. Parke re 
quested Mr. Hotchkiss to give his opinion as to the 
rights of the block machine men to be ealled regular 
dealers. 

Mr. Hotchkiss expressed his opinion that the block 
machine man should be eliminated from the question 
entirely, as he did not regard him as a regular dealer 
in any sense of the word. He earnestly recommended 
that the association get up a list of recognized regular 
dealers in lime, cement and other products of that 
character, similar to that gotten up by the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association regarding regular lumber 
dealers. After this list shall be compiled the secretary 
should send copies to the various manufacturers of 
these products, notifying them that the names included 


are those of the regular dealers in the products they 
handle and with the request that they ship only to 
those in that list. 

Some discussion arose as to the best method of ob- 
taining a list of such dealers, as it was recognized at 
the start that it would be a difficult matter to accom- 
plish. Mr. Hotchkiss estimated that there are between 
1,500 and 1,600 regular dealers in lumber in the state 
and that probably 85 percent of them, or not far from 
1,300, were dealers in lime, cement, plaster and other 
masons’ supplies. There are also a number of legiti 
mate dealers not lumbermen who make an exclusive 
business of handling such material to consumers and 
to discriminate between those who are entitled to be 
called regular dealers and those who may be classed as 
consumers would be found a difficult task. However, 
Mr. Hotchkiss promised for himself or on behalf of his 
association that he would be able to greatly assist the 
new organization in obtaining such a list. 

There being no further business to accomplish and as 
several members wished to leave the city on the early 
evening trains, the convention adjourned. 

The declaration of purpose and constitution and by- 
laws of the association and which fully sets forth the 
objects of the organization are as follows: 


Declaration of Purpose and Articles of Association. 


We seek to promote closer acquaintance among building 
material dealers and manufacturers; to protect ourselves 
against those unfortunate misunderstandings so ruinous 
to the prosperity of the trade; to act in unison on all 
matters of mutual interest, in any manner not in conflict 
with the laws of the land; to disseminate among building 
material dealers and manufacturers a_ better knowledge 
of all matters pertaining to the trade and other propositions 
looking to greater economy in our business, and to codperate 
with other associations which may be striving to attain 
similar ends. 

We recognize the right of every person, partnership or 
corporation, to establish and maintain as many retail yards 
as he, they, or it may see fit. We recognize the disastrous 
consequences which result to the legitimate dealer, from 
direct competition with importers and manufacturers, and 
appreciate the importance to the dealer of accurate in 
formation as to the nature and extent of such competition, 
where any exists. 

Recognizing and appreciating the advantages of coipera 
tion in securing and disseminating any and all proper in 
formation for our mutual convenience, benefit and protec 
tion, we have organized this association and have adopted 
the following articles for the government of our affairs: 

ARTICLE I.—NAME AND TERRITORY COVEKED. 

The name of this association shall be the Illinois Masons 
Supply Association, and the territory embraced by it shall 
be the state of Illinois. 


ARTICLE II.—LIMITATIONS AND RESTRICTIONS 

Section 1. No rules, regulations or bylaws shall be 
adopted, in any manner stifling competition, limiting pro 
duction, restraining trade, regulating prices or pvoling 
profits. 

Sec. 2. No promises or agreements of any kind shall be 
requisite to membership in this association. 

ARTICLE 11I.—MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. <Any firm, person or corporation, within the 
territory of this association, and regularly engaged in, the 
building material trade, carrying an assorted stock of 
masons’, cement workers,’ plasterers’, sewer builders’, pay 
ers’, and other similar building material, reasonably com 
mensurate with the demands of his community, shall be 
considered a building material dealer and eligible to mem 
bership in this association, when not engaged, however, in 
contracting or building also. 

Sec. 2. Eligibility to membership in this association 
shall be finally determined by the executive committee. 

Sec. 3. All applications for membership shall be in 
writing, accompanied by initiation fee of $5 for each active 
member and shall be filed with the secretary, who then 
shall notify, in writing, each member of the association, 
stating name etc. of applicant. 

Sec. 4. The annual dues of each active member shall be 
$5, payable annually to the treasurer. 

Sec. 5. The initiation fee and annual dues, as provided 
in the preceding sections, when paid, shall entitle the party 
to membership and to all rights and privileges of this 
association to the end of such time for which dues are paid 
and no longer; but membership may be renewed for such 
successive year by prepayment of the annual dues for any 
such year, unless the executive committee shall, for cause, 
determine that the party is undesirable for membership 

Sec. 6. Any member may withdraw from membership 
in this association at any time, by giving thirty days’ 
written notice to the secretary of such withdrawal. Any 
member entering the business of contracting for brick, 
mason, plastering, sewer, paving or other similar work, shal! 
be deemed to have withdrawn from membership. 

Sec. 7. Any member of this association having knowledge 
of a sale or quotation by a manufacturer, importer or his 
agent, to a consumer within the territory of such member, 
may notify the secretary of this association, in writing. 
giving as full information thereto as practicable, such as 
date or dates of shipment and arrival, car number and ini 
tial, original point of shipment, name of consignor and 
consignee, the purpose for which the material was or is to 
be used, and such other particulars as may be obtainable 

ARTICLE I\ HONORARY MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. Manufacturers and importers of masons 
plasterers’, pavers’, sewer builders’, or other similar build 
ing material, may become “honorary members” of this asso 
ciation. 

All applications shall be in writing and shall be filed with 
the secretary of this association. ‘The annual dues for ‘ach 
honorary member shall be $5 per annum, payable in ad 
vance. HTlonorary members shall have the privilege of at 
tending the meetings of this association, excepting when 
the association is in executive session. 








ARTICLE \ OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 

Section 1. The affairs of this association shall be man 
aged by a president, a vice president, a secretary, a treas 
urer and executive committee of fourteen members, in 
cluding the president and secretary, who shall be exoflicio 
members thereof: all to be elected annually by baliot, ex 
cepting the secretary, who shall be appointed by the ex 
ecutive committee and may or may not be a member of the 
association. 

Sec. 2. The president shall preside at all meetings and 
attend to all other duties as may be required of him by the 
association. The vice president, when called upon, shall 
perform all duties of the president in case of his absence. 

See. 3. The secretary shall keep a record of the pro 
ceedings of all meetings; sign all orders on the treasurer 
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for moneys ordered to be paid, and attend to all corre 
spondence. He shall make an itemized report at 
annual meeting, of the business of the previous year. He 
shall notify each member of the association of the annuai 
or special meetings at least ten days previous to such 
meeting. The secretary shall be allowed to employ an 
ussistant, subject to the approval of the executive com 
inittee, the salary of such assistant to be fixed by the 
executive committee. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the 
surely all money of the association 
the secretary, or received by him 
and pay out the same only on = consecutively numbered 
youchers, attested by the secretary and approved by the 
president of this association. He shall make a true report 
of his transactions at the annual meeting and at any other 
time when requested to do so. Tle shall receive a salary 
of S2 per annum, and give a trust bond satisfactory to the 
associa 


duty of the treasurer to keep 
turned over to him by 
from any other source 


executive committee, same to be paid for by the 
tion 

Sec, 5 The executive committee may and shall have 
the power to hold meetings at such times as they deem 


proper, to make or amend bylaws for carrying into effect the 
objects of this association; to appoint committees; to print 
and circulate documents in the interests of the association : 
to disburse the funds of this association; to represent the 
association in all matters pertaining to the welfare and 
interest of its members, and to devise and carry into exe 
cution such other measures as they may deem = proper to 
promote the welfare of this association. The members of 
the executive committee shall be paid their actual expenses 
in attendance upon meetings of this committee. 


ARTICLE VI.—MEETINGS. 

Section 1. The annual meetings of this association shall 
be held on the second Thursday in January of each year, 
and at such place as the executive committee may de 
termine. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be called by the executive 
committee and shall be called on the written request of 
nine members of this association, stating the object of 
said meeting. 

Sec. 5. Members shall be notified by mail of special and 
annual meetings at least ten days previous to said meeting. 

sec. Each member, when he joins this association 
and once each year thereafter (and oftener if the board of 
directors shall request it) is expected to furnish the secre 
tary, when called upon to do so, a list of those manufac 
turers and wholesalers and their agents, from whom he 
makes purchases of lumber and other building material. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in the foregoing sections shall be con 
strued so as to entitle members to make reports on account 
of sales or shipments of masons’ supplies, ete., to railroad 
or transportation companies, where said material enters 
directly into their construction work. 

ARTICLE VII. 

A quorum of this association for the transaction of busi 
ness, shall be fifteen. A quorum of its executive committee 
shall be seven. 

ARTICLE 

Amendments to 


QUORUM. 


VIII. 
articles 


AMENDMENTS. 


these may be made at any 


regular meeting, or special meeting called for that purpose, 
by a vote of at least two-thirds of the members present 
and voting. In case of necessity, of which the executive 
committee shall be the sole judge, such committee may 
amend these articles and such amendments shall hold good 
until the next following annual meeting or general meeting 
of the asseciation. 


Those Present. 


C. A. Glore, Centralia, Il. 
Il. Defebaugh, Rock Products, Louisville, Ky. 
J. Parke, V. HL. Parke & Sons Co., Decatur. 
J. A. Bryden, Alexander Lumber Co., Decatur. 
L. kk. Fuller, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
eter Vredenburgh, jr., Vredenburgh Lumber Co., 
field. 
Ilorace KE. 


Spring- 


Irwin, Springfield. 


L. KE. Rice, United States Gypsum Co., Chicago. 

lL. L. Watson, United States Gypsum Co., Chicago. 
W. E. Terry, Terry & Lewis, Galesburg. 

N. 'T. Bruning, Bruning Lumber Co., Havana. 

W. I. Terry, jr.. W. E. Terry Lumber Co., Springfield. 


James Ganor, M. Ganor & Son, Danville. 

George W. ILotchkiss, secretary Illinois 
Association, Chicago. 

I). B. Kimball, W. E. Terry Lumber Co., Springfield. 

J. HW. Shuck, J. HW. Shuck & Son, Springfield. 

«. FE. Propst, Propst Lumber Co., Varis. 

N. EK. Holden, Danville. 

I 

i 


Lumber Dealers’ 


L. Hill, Danville. 


S. Hall, Danville Lime & Cement Co., Danville. 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Illinois Retailers’ Meeting —Executive Officials of the Hardwood Manufacturers—Central lowa Dealers—Southern Illinois 


COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


20—Decatur District Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Assoviation, Decatur, Il. 
January 30—Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis 
February 1-2--Southern 


tion, Criro, Ii. 


January 


IHliinois Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


February 6——Western Vine Shippers’ Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash " F ’ f 
February 6-7—-Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 


tion, Tretroit 
February 6-7— Retail Lumber 

State of New York, Buffalo 
February 6S Western 

Spokane, Wash. 
bebruary 7 


Dealers’ Association of the 


Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 


Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & 


Sash & Door Salesmen, Detroit, we 
February 7-S--Nebraska Lumber Dealers Association, 

Oath. ; : 
February S -Southeastern Towa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso 


ciation, Davenport. 
February  —~Connecticut 

tion, Hartford 
February 10 

Association, Oklahoma City, ©. 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 


Twin Territories Retail Lumber Dealers 


February 13-15—THllinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chicago. — 

February 16--Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion, Marshalltown 

February 17—Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 


Portland. : ey ae 

February 21-22-—Hardwood Dimension Association, Cincin 
nati, Ohio 

February 28 and March 1-2—National Association of Box 
Manufacturers, Auditorium hotel, Chicago. 

March 6-S——Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Milwaukee. 

March 7-S 
tion. 

March 7-8 —Northwestern 
ing Salesmen’s Association, 

March 7-S—Northwestern 
ciation, Sioux City. 

Mareh 9—-National Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Incorporated, Chicago. 


National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa 


Lumber & Sash & Door Travel 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso 


March 14-15-——North Carolina Pine Association, Incorpo 
rated, Norfolk, Va. : ee 
March 15—New Hampshire Lumbermen'’s  <Associat‘on, 


Manchester, 
May 3-4 
phis, Tenn. 


National Hardwood Lumber Association, Mem 


PLANS FOR THE ILLINOIS DEALERS’ MEETING. 

The detailed program for the work of the delegates 
the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Chicago, February 13, 
14 and 15, has not been completed by Secretary 
George W. Hotehkiss, though he has made up a gen- 
eral outline of the business to eome before the meet- 
ing. It is announeed that the delegates will make 
their headquarters at the Sherman house, where the 
several will be held. Secretary Hotchkiss 
expects a large attendance of members of the asso- 
ciation, perhaps 400, which, with the visitors, will 
bring the number of those in attendance up to about 
The meeting will be of a strietly business char- 
the social features having been eliminated 

An interesting departure this year will be 
attention paid to practical discussions 
eontain valuable hints to every retail 


in attendance at 


sessions 


600, 
acter, 
largely. 
the unusual 
that should 
lumberman. 

Secretary Hotehkiss from the Western 
Passenger Association a reduction for delegates of the 
railroad rates from points in Illinois and from St. 
Louis, Mo. The rate allowed on the certificate plan 
is a fare of one and one-third. Tickets under this ar 
rangement can be bought three days in advance of 
the meeting and will be in foree three days after the 
meeting shall have ended. It was requested that a 
similar reduction from Minneapolis and Milwaukee be 
made by the Central Passenger Association, but under 
its rules this request could not be complied with. 


has secured 





VALUABLE ASSISTANTS IN IMPORTANT 
PLACES. 

After the adjournment of the recent annual conven 
tion of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States at Louisville, Ky., January 17, a 
meeting of the executive board of the association was 
held, those present being William Wilms, president ; 
John B. Ransom, F. C. Fisher, R. M. Carrier, William 
M. Ritter, Clinton Crane and R. H. Vansant. After 


the disposition of routine matters relative to the de- 
velopment of the association for the coming year with 
the assistance of the secretary's efticee at Columbus, 
Ohio, the executive board chose its secretaries. 

Lewis Doster was elected secretary and J.C. Burchette 
secretary. Mr. who retired from the 
active work of the association last year owing to poor 


assistant Doster, 





LEWIS DOSTER, SECRETARY. 

health and sojourned in Europe for four months, comes 
back to take up the reins of association work, devoting 
his entire time and attention to it. Mr. Burchette, who 
has been acting secretary during Mr. Doster’s absence, 
will assist in the development of the 
his operations in the field. He has become thoroughly 
acquainted with all the existing conditions owing to 
his extensive travels last vear for the association. The 


association by 





BURCHETTE, 


ASSISTANT 


SECRETARY. 


combination of these two offices will be a good one for 
the association, which is sure to be enlarged materially 
during the present year, and conditions are all in favor 
of such success. 

For the development of the association work arrange- 


Michigan Travelers’ Annual. 


have been made to inerease its office force and 
machinery in order to take care of the enormous volume 
of work which is already in evidence for the coming 
year. Beeause of the new resources at its command the 
members of the association and manufacturers of hard 
woods, together with consumers, will be able the more 
readily and satisfactorily to obtain such information 
us they may seek. The main object of the association 
work wil! be centered about the fact that all informa 
tion surrounding the movement of Jumber from the 
forest to the consumer will be collated, developed and 
ut command for the benefit of all. 


ments 





IOWA DISTRICT RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


Secretary C. E. Greef, of the Central Iowa Retai! 
Lumbermen’s Association, has issued a call for its 
annual meeting. This will be the eleventh annuat 


held at 
Head 


gathering of the organization and will be 
Marshalltown, Towa, Friday, Vebrauary 16. 
quarters will be at the Pilgrim hotel. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

What Charles W. Hall, secretary of the Southern 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, with head 
quarters at Sandoval, characterizes as the ‘‘most in 
structive, interesting and entertaining meeting that 
the Southern Iliineis Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
have held’’ is formally announced by him in a letter 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as scheduled for Thurs 
day and Friday, February 1 and 2, at Cairo. Mr. Hall 
declares also that ‘‘no retailer, traveling man or 
wholesaler interested in southern IJ}linois can afford to 
miss this important meeting,’’ and that programs 
and announcements are to be mailed members of the 
association January 26 and 27. 

Preparations which have been made and some of 
which are not yet completed for the annual meeting 
of the Southern Tlinois Lumber Dealers’ Association 
indicate that Secretary Hall’s assertions will be sub 
stantiated. An interesting program is contemplated 
and practically the full strength of the organization 
probably will be in attendance. 





MICHIGAN TRAVELING MEN. 


P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, Mich., president ot 
the Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, announces that the second annual 
meeting will be held at the Wayne hotel, Detroit, 
Wednesday, February 7, at 10 o’clock a. m. This is 
the date of the annual meeting of the Michigan Re 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association and a large attendance 
is promised. 


WESTERN RETAILERS’ BIG MEETING. 

Advance notice has been given by Secretary A. L. 
Porter of the program for the third annual meeting 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association and 
also the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society for February 6. 
* and 8 at the Hotel Spokane, Spokane, Wash. The 
morning of Tuesday, the first day, will be devoted to 
the registering of delegates and the collecting of rail 
road certificates. Mayor Floyd L. Daggett will wel 
come the delegates at the opening of the convention 
in the afternoon and J. C. Weeter, of Pocatello, Ida., 
will make the response. This will be followed by the 
president ’s annual address and the submission of the 
annual reports of the secretary and treasurer. The 
remaining hour of the ‘session will be given over to 
an address on ‘*The Retail Lumber Dealer and the 
Modern Merchant’’ by George FE. Merrill, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and another address by C. H. Wood, of 
the Washington Mill Company, Spokane, who has for 
a subject ‘* Mill Work.’’ 

The real convention work will begin 
morning, when the session will be executive. 
addresses have been arranged, the first by Z. 
den, of Spokane, on ‘‘District Associations’’; an- 
other by H. M. Allen, of Billings, Mont., on ‘‘ Benefits 
from a Financial Standpoint,’’? and a third by F. R. 
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Woodbury, of Spokane, on ‘‘What Constitutes a 
Dealer?’’ These addresses will be discussed and the 
various points developed. Wednesday afternoon the 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society will take 
place and the annual reports of the officers will be 
made. In the evening a Hoo-Hoo coneatenation will 
be held. 

‘*Mutual Insurance’’ is the subject of a paper to 
be read by James Du Veuve, manager of the Lumber 
men’s Indemnity Exchange, Seattle, at the Thursday 
morning session. Reports of committees are to be 
received and election of officers held. Several inter- 
esting addresses have been arranged for the afternoon 
session, including ‘‘The Trade Paper,’’ by George M. 
Cornwall, of Portland, Ore.; ‘‘Coal,’’ by Starr Sher- 
man, of Tacoma, Wash., and ‘‘Good Fellowship in 
Trade,’’ by F. 8. Murphy, of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Reports of committees will be made, officers for the 
ensuing year elected and unfinished business  dis- 
posed of. 

The annual dinner will be given Thursday evening, 
when the delegates to the convention will be the 
guests of the manufacturers of the Inland Empire. 

Arrangements have been made by the association 
whereby the railroads will make a special rate to the 
delegates of one and one-third fares from all points 
in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Utah. 





NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ANNUAL. 


As announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last 
week, the dates for the annuai meeting of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association have been 
changed from May 17 and 18 to May 3 and 4. This 
change has been made in order not to eonfliet with 
a meeting of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
of America, which will be held at Memphis from May 
% to 21 and will be so largely attended as possibly to 
exhaust the hotel accommodations of that city. 

President Earl Paimer, W. HI. Russe and others 
prominent in the National Hardwood Lumber Asso 
ciation, who were in Louisville last week in attend 
ance upen the meeting of the Hardwood Manufac 
turers’ Association of the United States, assert that 
the coming annual of their association will be one of 
the most important and most largely attended in its 
history, and arrangements are being made accordingly. 
These are said to be on sueh a seale that the time be 
tween now and May 3 and 4 will be none too much in 
which to perfect them. It is said that the membership 
ot the National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
increased to nearly 500. 





INTERESTING TO MICHIGAN RETAILERS. 


One of the best meetings in the history of the Michi 
van Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is promised for 
the gathering at Detroit February 6 and 7. Practically 
no executive sessions will be held, as it is the purpose 
to make the sessions as interesting as possible to all 
those who may attend. Among the questions which will 
be brought up for discussion will be railroad rate legis- 
Jation, lien law, mutua! fire insurance, forestry and 
other miscellaneous topics. 

Something out of the ordinary will be the banquet, 
when the lumber business will be forgotten for the time 
wing. The governor of the state and the mayor of 
Detroit will be among the guests and speakers at the 
banquet. Other personages who will respond to toasts 
are Rey. Dr. MeCormick, Prof. A. H. Griffith, director 
of the Detroit Art Museum, and Hon. William C. May- 
bury. The ladies accompanying the delegates will par- 
ticipate in the sessions and the banquet as far as prac- 
ticable. 

Not the least interesting part of the program is the 
proposed pilgrimage of members of the association to 
Washington, D. C. It is expected that more than 100 
lumbermen and their ladies will constitute the party. 
The itinerary provides for leaving Detroit at midnight 
lebruary 7 over the Pere Marquette aud the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton roads and reaching Cincinnati 
Thursday morning at 8 o’clock. ‘Two hours later a 
special train over the Chesapeake & Ohio railway will 
carry the delegates to Washington. Richmond will be 
reached, according to the schedule, at 6 o’clock Friday 
morning, where the party will board the steamship 
Pocahontas and make the trip down the historic James 
river to Norfolk. The latter city will be reached 
about supper time and the sightseers will be trans- 
ferred to the steamship Newport News, which will pass 
down through Hampton roads and turn into Chesapeake 
bay. It is planned to make a landing at Mount Vernon 
on the way up the Potomac river Saturday morning and 
visit the tomb of Washington. At the capital head- 
quarters will be made at the Ebbitt house. Guides 
will be present to take the individual members of the 
party anywhere they desire. A special train will carry 
the party from Washington Monday afternoon at 4:30, 
arriving at Cincinnati 9:30 Tuesday morning and at 
Detroit at 5:30 p. m. 





A YOUNG MAN OF PROMISE AND PROMINENCE. 


In its choice of a president for the ensuing year 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, in econ- 
vention assembled last week, selected Ralph H. Burn- 
side, of Oskaloosa, Iowa. It is very proper to say here 
that the association made the choice, for not only was 
he elected by a unanimous vote but every man who 
participated in that vote gave voice to his ‘‘Aye!’’ 
with a heartiness and vigor which amply testified to 
the good will he bore to the young nominee. In the 
long list of members of this great organization of lum- 
bermen are many names of men who are very popular 


in their towns, in surrounding towns and with the 
members of the Northwestern association; but it is 
probable that not one enjoys the good will of a greater 
number of his brothers in the trade than does young 
Burnside. As one man, whose name figures promi- 
nently in association work, expressed it, ‘‘ Ralph Burn- 
side is as clean cut and upright a young man as there 
is in the United States. He’s all right; that’s what 
you can say about him—he’s all right.’’ Mr. Burnside 
has rather more than his share of modesty and is in- 
duced to talk about himself with difficulty, but in 
spite of the fact that he refuses to blow his own horn 
his strong personality intrudes itself upon those asso- 
ciated with him and no words are needed to convince 
them that here is a man far and away above the 
ordinary. . 

Mr. Burnside was born in Oskaloosa, Iowa, January 
3, 1870, and received his education in the common 
and high schools cf that city. When he was 18 years 
old he went to work for his father, who then was 
operating a lumber yard in Oskaloosa under the name 
of William Burnside. In 1891 young Burnside was 
taken into partnership and the firm beeame William 
Burnside & Son. The business grew rapidly and in 
December, 1901, the Hawkeye Lumber Company was 
organized. Later the capital of the company was in- 
creased and it began operating its present yards, which 
are located in Albia, Avery, Bedford, Centerville, Cres 
ton, Farmington, Fort Madison, Humeston, Oakville, 
Jerome, Lovilia, Mount Ayr, Mystic, North English, 
Osceola, Oskaloosa, Plano and Red Oak, all in Iowa. 
Ralph Burnside is general manager of the Hawkeye 
Lumber Company. 

In December, 1905, the Hawkeye Timber Company 





RALPIL UH. BURNSIDE, OF OSKALOOSA, IOWA: 
I'resident of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 


was organized with headquarters at Oskaloosa and 
a small mill at Rockport, Wash. Although the Hawk- 
eye Timber Company is capitalized at $200,000 that 
amount is not represented by the present investment, 
as the enterprise is somewhat in the nature of an ex 
periment. Mr. Burnside is secretary of this company. 

Ever since he became a lumberman Mr. Burnside has 
taken an active interest in association work. He 
“served four years as a director in the Northwestern 
association and has held membership in that body 
seven or eight years. He was one of the organizers 
of the Southwestern Iowa association and served in the 
capacity of secretary. 

Mr. Burnside married Miss Clara Snowden, of La 
Motte, Iowa, in 1893, the ceremony being the eculmi- 
nation of a romance which began when the young 
people were attending school in Oskaloosa. Two chil- 
dren have resulted from the union—Catherine, the 
elder, now 10 years of age, and Robert, 6. 

His business and his home have left Mr. Burnside 
little time for fraternal organizations. He is an earn- 
est worker in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and for a long time has been identified with that body. 
He is a member of the United Presbyterian church. 





THE CAR EQUIPMENT INQUIRY. 


The site of the next conference between the commit- 
tees representing the railroad and lumber interests has 
been changed. Secretary E. F. Perry, of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, has telegraphed 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: 

The conference between committees representing the rail 
roads and-the lumber shippers in the car stake and equip 
ment complaint pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be held at the New Willard hotel, Wash 
ington, D. C., February -1, beginning at 11 a. m., instead of 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., as previously announced. 


~ 


NATIONAL EXPORTERS’ ANNUAL. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—The National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association began its annual meeting here 
today in the cabinet room of the New Willard hotel. 
The sessions, as usual, are executive. Today’s meeting 
was devoted entirely to the reading of reports. 





SOUTHERN CYPRESS MAKERS CONFER. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 25.—At the rolleall of the 
monthly meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufac 
turers’ Association held here today twenty-four concerns 
were represented. The reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting was dispensed with. 

Secretary George E. Watson was instructed to secure 
the services of J. W. Elizardi, of the Southern Pacific 
Company, as traffic manager of the association. 

A brief statement submitted by the secretary-treasurer 
was approved as offered. 

R. 8. Kellogg, of the government forest service, who 
had remained in New Orleans on request after his ap 
pearance before the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, made an address before the cypress asso- 
ciation upon the subject of prices which was practically 
the same as that which he had delivered before the pine 
manufacturers. Vice President 8. M. Bloss offered a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Kellogg, which was passed. 

H. B. Holroyd, of the forest service, outlined its 
contemplated investigation into the handling of tupelo 
gum. His speech developed remarks on the use of the 
wood which were participated in by R. H. Downman, Mr. 
Bloss and others. A committee of six, consisting of 
J. F. Wiggington, S. M. Bloss, E. G. Westmoreland, 
John A. Bruce, John Dibert and E. B. Schwing, was 
appointed to assist Mr. Holroyd in every way possible. 

A committee was appointed to confer with a com 
mittee from the Louisiana & Mississippi retailers’ asso 
ciation, consisting of John W. Deblieux, A. T. Gerrans, 
John Dibert and R. H. Downman. 

The committee on membership stated that it’ was 
doing a little missionary work. 

for the committee on transportation Mr. Downman 
submitted a statement relative to the fight being made 
against the practice of lumbermen furnishing equipment 
for open cars. He read as part of his report a state 
ment of the case made by Attorney Ross before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which was given in full 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 20. Southern 
roads, he said, make an allowance of 500 pounds for 
freight when such equipment is furnished, a custom 
which is recognized by some northern lines. Secretary 
Watson made a statement showing that the association 
had subscribed $1,000 to carry on the fight, of which 
$350 had been paid in. A letter from E. J. F. Perry, 
secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, under whose initiative the contest before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is being carried on, 
suggested that the cypress association send a representa 
tive to the committee meeting to be held on this sub- 
ject at the New Willard hotel, Washington, D. C., Feb 
ruary 1, which city had been chosen instead of Old 
Point Comfort, Va., the place originally selected. The 
subject led to a general discussion. 

After a long debate a motion to eliminate the speci 
fied percentage of 16-foot lengths in shipments pre 
vailed, several amendments being lost. John R. Goby, 
a northern dealer, said that salesmen in that section had 
instructions not to accept orders for specified lengths; 
that lengths sold ranged from ten to twenty feet. 

A motion to establish differential 16-foot lengths was 
lost. 

Terms of sale were discussed briefly and were referred 
to a committee which was instructed to consider the 
terms adopted by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and to report at the next meeting. 

Several typographical changes were suggested by the 
secretary in the accepted form of price list. 

At this juncture a motion of censure was offered, to 
be tendered the entertainment committee, because no en 
tertainment had been provided, which led to the protest 
from President Wilbert: ‘‘That’s bad news; that’s not 
what we came for.’’ 

Under the head of general business R. H. Downman 
explained the project for the endowment of a chair of 
forestry and practical lumbering at the Yale Forest 
School. This was followed by a brief discussion of the 
subject and the distribution of pamphlets bearing on it. 
The matter will be considered at the next meeting of the 
association. 

A motion to appoint a committee on shingle values, to 
report to an executive session, was carried, at which 
juncture a re@ess was taken. 


The following were represented at the meetir 


Bowie Lumber Co., Limited, New Orleans. 

Cotten Bros. Cypress Co., Limited, Morgan City 
Brownell-Drews Lumber Co., Limited, Morgan City 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Burton. 

Des Allemands Lumber Co., Limited, Alhemands 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Limited, Donne 
Ggebert Shingle Co., New Iberia. 

Albert Hanson Lumber Co., Limited, New Orleans 
Iberia Cypress Co., Limited, New Iberia. 

Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co., Jeanerette. 

Levert Lumber & Shingle Co., Limited, Plaquemine 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Co., Lutcher. 

Lyon Cypress Lumber Co., Garyville. 

Napoleon Cypress Co.. Limited, Napoleonville. 
Opdenweyer Cypress Lumber Co., Limited, New Orleans. 
Owl Bayou Cypress Co., Strader. 

Ramos Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Ramos 

Riggs Cypress Co., Patterson. 

St. Louis Cypress Co., Limited, Houma. 

Schwing Lumber & Shingle Co., Limited, Plaquemine 
Southwestern Lumber & Box Co., New Orleans. 
Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Co., Whitecastle. 

A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine. 
F. B. Williams Cypress Co., Limited, Patterson. 

I. L. Ross Red Cypress Lumber Co., Pictoria, Ga 


The afternoon session was executive. 
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OVERFLOW 


Owing to the extreme pressure upon the space of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, due to‘the big asso- 


meetings in the east, middle west and south, 
ist of those who attended the annual convention 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, held at 
is January 16, 17 and 18, did not appear in 
on with the report of the meeting. This was 





altogether the fault of the LUMBERMAN, for the dele- 
rates were a little slow in registering this year and many 


lid not put down their names until the last 
was the day the LUMBERMAN went to press. 


Accordingly, rather than publish an incomplete register 
of the attendance at this, the largest of all associations, 
the LUMBERMAN decided to hold over the list until this 
week, when it could be given in full. 

In another place will be found a picture of the popular 
new president of the Northwestern, together with a briet 
sketch of his life and achievements to date. This also 
would have appeared in connection with the report of the 
meeting had not Mr. Burnside, in company with a 
small minority of other great and rising men of this 
broad country of ours, neglected to furnish the Lum- 


The Attendance. 4 Buek, Itubbard, Towa J. W. Thompson, Minneapolis 
Bunday & Ferguson, Dennison, Minn L.. EK. Streater, Minneapolis. 
T. J. Bunday, Dennison G. W. Dulany, dre, Minneapolis 




























































OF THE GREAT NORTHWESTERN ANNUAL. 


BERMAN with his picture. Uad the gentleman been 
roughly handled by nature the LUMBERMAN would have 
printed the sketch unadorned by his counterfeit present 
ment, but as he is a tall, handsome and distinguished 
figure in the retail trade of the great northwest the 
LUMBERMAN felt it would be doing an injustice both to 
him and to itself to suppress his photograph, and, rather 
than suffer the pangs of mental discomfort through such 
an omission, laid the little story of his career upon its 
desk until a photograph could be secured. 
following is the list as corrected: 
J.C. Hann, Grand Junction, lowa 


Jolin L. Hamilton, Lehigh, Lowa. 
Havana Lumber Co., Hlavana, N. Dp 
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: “ta — ae ae —~ sie bp ks > ‘ (aardner & Gruassell Wellnun low: ‘ ( Wiliiam G. Hopps, Rush City Mim 
a3 I ' Ne Hampton, Te ( ( — — Co., Waterloo, Towa; ©. 1 Gara. Leon BE, BMoveluon & 0s.. Gaace. ows: Loon) 
rt ironen. oe a or ; ta Bis awe ovelson,. 
Bing ! & Sons, Slee ve Minn.; Cole & King Bros., Oelwein, Towa: Jehn King, ; sae I Peay site 5 seca sets Loe Ii em .. ; & Conrad, Blue Earth Mim i. 4 
\ I Bing C. L. Colman Lumber Co.. La Crosse, Wis. ye # ‘ ‘ eo : 
\ Coonerst . “ N. PB Ave: ¥ 5 Geier Lumber Co Hlowle; 
j eae , Gayville, S. D I ty Wa Bs 7 noes Fred W. Geier, Ortonville, Mim Itndson) Lumber Co., Hudson, Towa Ww. J 
} ' si : : ‘Bie tl Ph : shea David EK. Geier, Ortonville, Minn. (ilenny 
~- ia he ( Hamburg. Min \ | 7 hn yin ogy oe ‘ _ : Geier Buholz Lumber Co., Clinton, Minn. W ! II Itulbert Lumber Co Fontanette Ie 
Z I i g i Je ngsley, restone, nn j Buholz ( | Hiulbert 
] x § 4 t sD I I. Blain Coon \ ag ha gg Co., Coon Rapids owas Gerrish & Summers Lumber Co Mite Ituntington & Boylan Pavnesville Minn ! 
‘ : P Me. b. Nester J. FF. Gerrish, Minneapolis HW. Boylan, jr 
( & 6 ing ! 1 \ i , ‘ope ( > o SCO OV : . “ “gh “ e P 
; J A I tim ( oor Lumber ¢ Cre Towa, J. Copes D. HI. Summers, Minneapolis Hlaves-Lueas Lumber Co Winona, Minn 
, Bk . o,. Mi ; ain 0 : A Costes. Cacour Sai ©. PL Getechell Co., Wales, N.oD., C2 BP. Getel B. 1. Pilling, Flandreau, 8. D 
i e Ist ‘ ‘ - ostello. avour y 
“ A : a, We « Se EP, ell. J. J. Laughlin, Tracey, Min 
| er ( I Ss. D Jubn H nage a ng ee ie Gier & Belz, Conrad, Iowa; Charles Belz Hollandsworth-Hart Lumber Co Vberdes 
ne Nara (eae me See D May- L.. Gilehrist. Center Point, Lowa sD \ ] Peckham 
e i ane, . Rm at : : : 
s Lumber ( All Mim eae cae me , : , 7 Ir. PB. Gillett, Eagle Bend, Minn 
Bees in M. = hg Aa Co., Chattield, Minn. Ghittly, Ditmars & Ayers, Mount Pleasant I. 
j Shute Lumbe Ce Minneapolis Crescent Lumber Co aitntals. “Mitin 7 jowa; Me =r ncongae Se ees v t Hineis Lumber Dealers Association, Chicay 
J \ hh M eapolis F. W. Goodrich, Tintah. beak Pa co 3 i vel On, eerrin George W. Tlotehkiss, secretary 
I. Shute, Minneapolis J. P. Dablauist. Tintah. aa agg segs p Tmiperial Elevator Co Minneapolis 
} Hept > Minneapolis Me ike Hornen, Campbell, ain. Goertz & Janzen, Mountain Lake, Mim Alvi A. M. Sheldon, Minneapolis 
K tz Lumber Ce Sioux City, Tow P. L. Stiekney. a J AV. G P 1 I ( t Carlson, Minneapolis 
( ; : ’ i . . Goetz, Post » Tow: ? ; 
! s | Z Crescent Lumber Co., Eldera, lowa; Ww. Bi G iri ige-Call sts ber A : Mit i | Alfred Naundorf, Minneapolis 
~ iH } Minneapol Strother. rOodrie eS i sum ber O., AMINNEApOlis \ hy Price, Minneapolis. 
‘. Ui lis hk. E. Cressey, Lost Nation, low: page oh ; W. Hl. Day, Bottineau, N. D 
RB. " : , ’ me Jolin Wittmener, Minneapolis I. FE. Winchester, Minneapolis 
\\ . D. ®.. J. Suley, Minneapolis. i Haney. Grand Moke. XK. D 
V. oH 1 M. T. Dill Grain Co., Prescott, Wis. John Rieger, Minneapolis (. A. Reil, Rugby, N. D 
Fred n polis George S. Hollister, Prescott, J. 0. Prestergard Minneapolis R. Skov, Aneta, N. DD 
Hi. B . Wood Lake. Mim G. Hollister, Prescott William Logern n, Minneapolis. M. G. Buckley, Lakota, N. D 











J. Charles Johnson, Minneapolis 














G. Martin, Minneapolis 











‘ Dirks Bros., Holland, Iowa - 
i Minneapolis MD . #. Dahlmeier, Evenson & Co Ihlen, Minn.; FP. Janson, Minneapolis Ingram Lumber Co., Sauk Center, Minn., 
A *. Dahlmeier. renberg, Woden, Lowa ( Ingram 
Ss Mins Dacotah Lumber Co., Bistearck, N. Do; OL ON iam Dunkelman, Minneapolis Innes Lumber Co., Magnolia, Minu.; Willis 
Is Braham, Mim b Ms Durham. W. Callanan, sancroft, Towa, Innes 
Dakota Lumber Co., Britton, S. D.; Charles suman, Bancroft, Lowa. Inter-State Lumber Co., Ottosen, Towa; LL. ¢ 
J Braham, Mim J \ Hamilton. a. , Anderson, Minneapolis Dorweiler. 
e T. H. Dalbey, Tabor, Towa In, iove, Madelia, Minn Interior Lumber Co., Minneapolis 
I nd Minn ri G Daubenberger Bros., MeGregor, Iowa: J F. i. Grant & Son, Rolfe, Jown; ¢ A. Grant iE, HW. Vernell, Britt, lowa 
Daubenberger. Grassell & Hambright, Tipton Towa; E. « J. J. Jones, Laketield, Minn. 
I; ster, lowa; L. B. Brat Joe Daum Lumber & Fuel Co., Huron, S. D.: Hambright. -— rederickson, Wilder, Minn 
Joe Daum. PD J. Graupman, Plato, Minn J. R. Berks, Brownton, Minn. 
It Minnu.; IZdam Iverse: Davis & Moser, Eldora, lowa:; Charles Moser Greef Lumber Co., Bld wa, Lowa; ¢ kK, Greet  - Schultz. Stewart, Min 
M Co., Hedrick, Iowa S. R. DeGraw, St. Paul James Greeg, Postville, lowa John W. Beck, Shakopee, Minn. 
. W. Derr, Turton, S. D. Greig & Zeeman, Estherville, Towa; il s J. Burehard, Minneapolis 
I L. R. Drake. W. J. Disney & Sons, Zumbro Falls, Minn.; _ Grelg. N. S. Con, Minneapolis. 
J Readlyn, lowa; T. W W. J. Disney. Grimshaw & La Craft, Clark, S. De; 1 Is T. Alsop, Fargo, N. D 
Dower Lumber Co Henning, Minn.; CC. G. Grimshaw, : I.. Alsop, Fargo 
J ‘o., Readlyn, Iowa; W Hipple. Gulbrandson & Festl, Nora Springs, Towa; Lars a Lumber Co., Garden City, lowa; W. 1 
Dower Lumber Co Wadena, Minn.:  Jobn Gulbrandson. Woods, 
Brown & Dodd, Gladbrook, Towa; H. W. Dodd Dower. Gartield Lumber Co., Gartield, Minn.; John A W. S. Ives Lumber Co., Annandale, Minn \ 
S. M. Brown & Son, Colfax, Towa B.A L. P. Dolliff Co., Minneapolis Nelson. S. Ives. ‘ 
sroOwr L. W. Whiting. Gull River Lumber Co., Minneapolis; ©. E 4. 







Humboldt 








W. LL. Bassett. 
J. W. Rivers, Morton, Minn. 
Kk. C. Footh, Westbrook, Minn Jackson. 


Gull River Lumber Co., Binford, 






N. D.: E. M If. J. Jacobshagen Co., Willow Lake, 8. D 
W. Hi. Haight. 
G. W. Jamison, Oelwein, Iowa 


I; imber Co., Minneapolis —— , & Wohlter, White, SS. D.; John H. W. W. Johnson Lumber Co Minneapolis. 
loughty. s age 1 Co., Madelia, Mi seorge (. H. Jobnson, Minneapolis 
DD Dower Lumber Co., Dent, Minn.; RR. C. Gad ‘ ee ee Ss Sen ee —! 1 oh 4 eo esc 
way “ r. ae a 1 < D 
S Pgs _ ‘ ‘ I. J. Hauge, Sacred Heart, Minn.; Ole Jorder L. J. Amble, Minneapolis. 
oo : all Ss. D Dow — Co., Verndale, Minn.; W. H. George Hakeborn & Co., Sanborn, Lowa; ©. Kk. T. White, Minneapolis. I 
- YY. Lea Innea Pols we ‘ . A. Hakeman. J. Jacobshage Co., Will Lakes, 8. D 
it gag Ro: Dresser Lumber Co., Granite Falls, Minn.; serie Yaagertine Co., Cando, N. D.; W. I . a T. Purdie a = 
ois polls D c HL — “oo Mi Yeagerline, Jensen Lumber Co., Minneapolis; J. Edwin 
: . § : . Dunn, Eyota, Minn. Hall & Casey, Bryant, S. D.: T. C. Tall. Jensen. 
f Fg ' . Lambert Co Waterloo, lowa; Duluth Lumber Co., Towa City, Towa; RR. L. Haskamp-Thien Co. tisbee, N. De; EF. Sechu I. A. Johnson Co., Elbow Lake, Minn.; F. A 
Srece Ines. Lember | Minneapolis; R. W sia lenberg. Johnson. aS 
sa " Brt as ~ sa aa os a E. ITauser Lumber Co., Franklin, Minn.; Tf. Hau J. S. Johnson Lumber & Impl. Co., Christine, 
ruer. Eelipse Lumber Co., Minneapolis. ser. N. D.; J. S. Johnson 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN OF FEBRUARY 3.) 























































































































JANUARY 27, 1906. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 50 K 
SOUTHERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ done the best he could. In response to cries of ‘‘ Fos- Yt C. Kent, Amos Kent Lbr. & Brick Co., Kentwood, La 























ter! Foster!’’ the newly elected vice president con- » Oe Krauss, Krauss Bros. Lbr. Co., Hattiesburg, Mis3 
ASSOCIATION i Mineilt em anal a. i peaes es John L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala 
° en pecry = sy 1 heer _— - a ed he was T. S. Kyle, Kyle Lumber Co., Gadsden, Ala. 
‘*talked out.’’ e thought that the best interests of Charles 8. Keith, Cent. Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Conclude 50. neces : 4 > ' cine Miatares ' Soci! 
( uded from Page 50.) the association were embodied in the results of the > hn A. Kendall, Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, 
by eliminating many objections now connected with the election and he would do whatever might lie in his " KF. Larkins, R. J. & B. F Camp Lumber ‘Co., White 
export business, thereby encouraging the development = of power for its advancement Springs Fla.’ , ; ; : . j i 
sume and = directly benefiting all the manufacturers of i skin wit: : z . a ies i ae ic Pi -C ellie 
yellow pine, we reepecttully submit this as the report of I'he new vice presidents chosen are as follows: he D. beet Big cee Sees, So, Coe La. 
your committee, Mississippi, J. C. Enochs; Arkansas, N. H. Clapp; SP Ole 3 W. Wartior & Ge IR elgg 
Grading and Railroads. Alabama, I. H. Lathrop; Missouri, J. H. Berkshire ; Arthur Loranger, Genesee Lumber Co., Natalbany, La 
: ' Louisiana, H. H. Wheless; Georgia, H. H. Tift; Flor- S. R. Lee, Lee Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. 
A supplementary report on grades followed. Stand a5 ik a Gasen Rh. A. Long, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo 
ard widths for lumber SIS or 28 or rough, excluding phe pita dioates vor compen’ of the tellowing os Rorenene, Diehl ——. Co., Chicago. 
mons: acecardin« Se eet ; : RR ; "WwW ctorate 1s composed 0 e Ttohowing: erley Lowe, Mississippi Lumber Co., Quitman, M’ss 
ge eo a 7 this 4 seagg Singer — lL. A. Bovd, E. L. Moore, C. D. Johnson, W. C. Kent, A. C. List, George T. Mickle Lumber Co., Chicago. 
o J hi rec v4 Ss al l y ° 3 ~~ e . cATL. ° , a 74. ° * « . € . ' ° ) + Ps . 
ee ee ee ee ee aia J, M. Martin, J. B. White, C. W. Greer, J. J. White, i. H, Lathrop, Lathrop-Hatton Lbr. Co., Riverside, Ala 
| port was adopted. , > gaz : : “a7 W. W. Lambert, Poplarville Lumber Co., Poplarville, Miss 
I ; ie ; W. B. Stillwell, H. N. Graham, J. C. Anderson, C. FE. G. 8. Lacey, Simpson County. Lbr. Co., Saratoga, Miss 
Secretary Smith read a report under the head of SI > . ; : er :  2aere : aoe ees We, Ses Sa 
A eee , : Slagle, R. A. Long; director at large, ex officio, Andrew J. Kk. Long, So. Lumber Mfrs. Assn., St. Louis, Mo 
the good of the association in regard to a eonflict be- Bronkiy : ’ L. D. May, A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo 
s 1 a hl > « . ’ wv : ri : 
tween the grading bureau and a member. The report The convention concludes with the usual meeting of Pe a Set Sas Se. St. Laue, Mn. 
> . 1ty: . . » >< “ ¥ “iudes i > ususé ce ( : ye j ,r 7 Smi op ‘*hapm: : 
expressed confidence in the ability and integrity of lir cbiegpel er nese Re ter snes : ber” : _ J. G. McGowin, W. 7. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala 
3 . : . ‘ directors, which is being held this evening. S. H. McLaughlin, Pearl River Lumber Co., Brookhaven, 
the grading bureau and recommended that in case of Miss. 
future differences of opinion a representative of. the The Attendance. L. L. Major, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss 
"es > ge ins > , or i ; i . : . J . IF. MceCullam, J. E. North Lumber Co., Bond, Miss. 
prenanel wo semt to Snapect tho lum as dispute and J. C. Anderson, George E. Wood Lbr. Co., Caryville, Fla. D. H. Marbury, Marbury Lumber Co., Marbury, Ala 
letermine whether or not the grading bureau had Curtis Adams, Ileadley Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky., Hat George T. Mickle, George T. Mickle Lumber Co., Chicago 
nade a fair inspection, which action should have the ar a 2 i 1 Ed Rand I ber C Al Iria, 1 es ene Sane Se LenON TES ie, FO 
| iad er a aes * ae TER NT: a Je » zhlexan¢ er, “a4 sane -<umber o., Alexandria, “a Orleans. 
feet of re moving all caum for dissatisfaction or ill W. B. Arnold, William Cameron & Co., St. Louis. ge a a 
eeling. This report was adopted. N. A. Ayres, N. A. Ayres Lumber Co., Florien, La. John Mason, Amos Kent Lbr. & Brick Co., Kentwood, La 
I. H. Fetty reported for the committee on railway : . a Bis. Loot & ony ee Ces, es kx. L. More, Horseshoe Lumber Co., River Falls, Ala 
i or ete. In the course of his remarks > state J. D. batchelder, Tremont Lumber Co., Tremont, La J. W. Martin, Globe Lbr. Co., Ltd., Yellow Pine, La. 
1% . zie . 7 seunelliage ee % bed . . = ¥ “s . Alf. Bennett, Alf, Bennett Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 3. McClanahan, Eureka Lumber Co., Eastabuchie, Miss 
hat representatives of the railroads had substan- Alfred Being, Antwerp, Belgium. W. B. McDavid, Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo 
ally said to the jumbermen: ‘Make the rules your I. I. Blood, Stotz Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. I. F. MeNair, A. W. Stevens Lumber Co., Chatawa, Miss 
elves.?? It was the individual desire that the pur- As Isoden, Southwestern Lbr. & Expt. Co., New Orleans M. O. McKie, McKie-Ford Lumber Co., Bebzoni, Miss 
since lg Bin seeks : A TS rw J. W. Bolton, Ed Rand Lumber Co., Ltd., Alexandria, La J. R. McLane, Alabama & Florida Lumber Co., Noma, Fla 
lasing agents stscciation adopt the ansectation’s Richard Breese, E. W. Gates Lbr. Co., Yellow Pine, Ala J. C. McLachlin, Dixie Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
pecifications and promise to make their specifications Bryan Black, Rodd-Black Lumber Co., New Orleans, La. C. B. MeVey. Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss 
) i necordance therewith. Several members spoke upon - > hee de "Scauee toa ne ag Plage Ala Cc. J. Mansfield, Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 
} oe a . ~— : ‘ = . sll aie J. 3. Beatty, Emporia Lumber Co., Ltd., ouston, Tex. Cc. R. North, J. E. North Lumber Co., Bond, Miss 
his subject and it was moved that it he referred to W. P. Barr, Fred B. Dubach Lumber Co., Dubach, La. A. J. Neimeyer, Monarch Lumber Co., St. Louis. Mo 
special committee, which motion earried, A. I. Bates, Clark & Bates Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo Saginaw Lumber Co., Saginaw, Ark.; Bienville Lumber Co., 
J. Burlingame, Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., Loring, La. Alberta, La. 
In Appreciation. W. W. Butterfield, Butterfield Lumber Co., Norfield, Miss. M. B. Nelson, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City. M: 
b. C. Bowman, Bowman-Hicks Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo J. B. Nalty, East Union Lumber & Mfg. Co., Brookhaven, 
W. KE. Ramsay referred to Sophia Wright’s eduea- Hf en See — Lbr. ey City, Mo Miss. : 
ams a, ae Fr saa ; a Ya J. S. Bollman, Big Pine Lumber Co., Colfax, La. I. E. Howard Newcombe, Lake Charles, La. 
nal eo a subject W hic h was born of considera S. H. Bolinger, S. H. Bolinger & Co., Bolinger, La. | = Gale Wee Lae Ga. Latina, Oiles 
m oof Mr, Long s address anid suggested that a A. N. Breakey, Stearns & Culver Lumber Co., Bagdad, S. A. Ott, Osyka, Miss. 
rivate subseription be taken in her behalf in the Ila. : he 2 ; ze : T. L. O'Donnell, Ship Island Lumber Co., Sanford, Miss 
me of the association. The idea met with enthusias li. J. Brown, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Richburg, Miss. If. H. Patterson, Patterson-Black Co., Mobile, Ala 
; : Oliver O. Bright, Arkansas Short Leaf Yellow Pine Asso- G. J. Pope, D. S. Pate Lumber Co., Chicago. 
and unanimous approval and a scene ensued which ciation, Warren, Ark. I. G. Powell, Lake Charles, La 
sembled the enthusiasm at a conversion meeting of a bb. Lk. Brister, B. E. Brister Mill Co., Bogue Chitto, Miss. D. C. Powell, Canton, La. — 
lvation Army corps. Association work proper was ey —— ee Se "aecat : a Park, — ——w co. Goats, — :' 
x 2 we for a : R . : e. = an, < scene sumber Co., Shreveport, 1.i Samuel Patterson, Big Creek Lumber Co., Pollock, La 
ropped; the members forgot for the moment so unin llugh Corry, Big Pine Lumber Co., Colfax, La. W. H. Sacdeand tacue camer io.. Carricna, tiles 
rant a matter as business and sprang to their feet W. W. Cameron, William Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex. Sam Park, Industrial Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex 
the confusion consequent upon their efforts to get Ir. 1. Carre, W. W. Carre Co., New Orleans, La. S. H. Price, Ramos Lumber Co., Ramos, La. 
ites aiecnascs psi tlaas “Gatiaininiieoss, Maal hive thin Bean: dees. James W. Callahan, Callahan Lumber Co., Midland, La. Paul B. Ray, Vredenburg Sawmill Co., Pine Hill, Ala 
bates pear , ‘ ; W. «, Collar, Tremont Lumber Co., Tremont, La. M. Richardson, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Richburg, 
Secretary Smith was overworked, but finally was J. T’. Cooper, Cooper Lumber Co., Columbus, Ga. Miss. 
e to report a total subseription in this connection U. 1. Clark, Detroit Timber & Lumber Co., St, Louis, Mo E. W. Rodd, Rodd-Black Co., New Orleans, La 
$4,000 Wy “4 Carter, ogg ee Co., Houston, toe I W. L. Robinson, W. L. Robinson Lbr. Co., Gloster, Miss 
’ 7 . *. I. Cunningham, Genesee Lumber Co., Natalbany, La. Cc. W. Robinson, C. W. Robinson Lumber Co., New O1 
Miscellany. W. M. Cady, Lee Lumber Co., Tioga, La. leans niente é ‘ 
— . , Il. A. Camp, Poles-Stock Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. M. M. Riner, Peach River Lumber Co., Timber, Tex 
J. Lewis Thompson brought up a question of ethies NX. H. Clapp, Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. A. C. Ramsey, George W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co 
| ich reeeived considerable discussion. I’, LH. Cline, Conner Bros. Lumber Co., Seminary, Miss. St. Louis, Mo. | 
\ Ch: “0 at : P resses re; ‘fore S. J. Carpenter, Tremont Lumber Co., Tremont, La. William E. Ramsay, Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Co., Lake 
. I. Clapp moved th it all addr sses read before i. D. Collins, Union Saw Mill Co., Huttig, Ark. aut * t 
annual be printed a pamphlet form and sent out A. W. Corkins, Union Saw Mill Co., Huttig, Ark. A. W. Ranney, Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., Century, Fla. 
the members. This was carried and Secretary Smith D. F.. Clark, Union Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. F. W. Scott, Union Sawmill Co., Huttig, Ark 
given instructions to carry out the idea. jl Sinus "“Clgeetainn Laer On — Col. E. F. Skinner, Skinner Mfg. Co., Bacombie. Fla. 
ny ane Aer’ , John Claney, Claney-Bishop Lumber Co., cago. yeorge K. Smi sec'y S$ rn Lbr. Mfrs. Ass'n, St 
lhe seeretary read an invitation from the officers L. Davidson, Houston, Tex. s a Smith, sec'y Southern Lbi Ift Ass'n 
the American-Mexican Steamship Company to in M. Dunn, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. ” Joseph Sullivan, Joseph Sullivan & Son, Music, Miss 
t the steamer City of Tampico, then in port. ro ~ i, fon, te wong & "% ag fem 1 Frank N. Snell, Tremont Lumber Co., Tremont, La 
rocress was reporte , » secretary i » Nac rveorge A. Vascomod, Vaughan Lbr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. J. F. Swanson, J. I. Porter Lumber Co., Rison, Ark 
rogress was reported by the secretary in the nego- D. R. Edwards, Texas Nigger Bar Co., Orange, Tex. Carl Sage, Simpson & Harper, Samson, Ala. 
ions between the members of the association and J. Hi. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. Cc. E. Slagle, Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La 
Western Railway Weighing Association and in , — V. eg —— — Co., Wesson, Ark.; Fordyce B. H. Smith, King-Ryder Lumber Co., Bonami, La 
eonnectio «Sees "as ttare fr y sumber Co., bordyce, Ark. W. W. Smith, Hayward Lumber Co., Nacogdoches, Tex 
onnection _Mr. Smith read letters from J. EK. I. C. Enochs, Fernwood Lumber Co., Fernwood, Miss. > Gmeth Sabine Tr: ‘o. Bes ont, Tex 
: > ; ’ ~ A , J. B. Smyth, Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, x. 
des, of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa Ii. Hl. Foster, Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co., Mal J. W. Stephenson, Hand Lumber Co., Bay Minette, Ala 
outlining what had been accomplished by that as we hI ' Ful al Amos Standing, Grayson-McLeod Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo 
unizati j » weighing associati The re 2. D. Flynn, Scotch Lumber Co., Fulton, Ala. Cc. T. Strauss, Florala Sawmill Co., Paxton, Fla 
] cong ove — Sees ee _ * : I’. H. Farwell, Luteher & Moore Lbr. Co., Orange, Tex. J. H. Stevens. Alliance Lumber Manufacturing Co., Vica 
was referred td the appropriate committee for Pope Foster, R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. yune, Miss. 
+ Pere one B. Follansbee, R. HW. Jenks Lumber Co., Hattiesburg. “ F.’ Stollenwerck, Dunham Lumber Co., Dunham, Ala. 
\t this juncture Miss § ik rig : r ladies iss. s ; se , Cc. W. Smalley, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo 
~teladeialaaa - ~ 7 a one —_ i ' sue : J. A. Freeman, Freeman-Smith Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. - W. S. F. Tatum, Tatum Lumber Co., Bonhomie, Miss. 
nding the convention visited an adjoining room ‘Thomas 8S. Foster, Foster Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. : R. V. Turner, R.’V. Turner Lumber Co., Taylorsville. Miss 
held an earnest talk in regard to the matter which Trinity Kiver Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; Walker County J. L. Thompson, Thompson-Tucker Lbr. Co., Willard, Tex 
up to the subscription just recently taken, a Lumber Co., Elmina, Tex, . , : Cc. F. Thompson, Mississippi Lumber Co., Quitman, Miss 
be ea’ a ™ Te aga Ix. I’. Flowers, Flowers Lumber Co., Jakin, Ga. A. F. Thomason, Lyndon Lumber Co., Wingate, Miss, 
n response to which was made » Obviously reach- E. C. Finkbine, Finkbine Lumber Co., Wiggins, Miss. M. D. Thomason, D. C. Bacon Co., Brushy, Miss. 
the hearts of the lumbermen. The incident was J. W. Farrior, J. W. Farrior & Co., Birmingham, Ala. G. T. Tonge, American Lumber & Export Co., Birming 
rly illustrative of one phase of the character of George W. Fouke, French Creek Lbr. Co., Texarkana, Ark. ham, Ala. 
her m: fucturers Hil. J. Frerichs, A. W. Stevens Lumber Co., Chatawa, Miss. KE. A. Upmeyer, William Farrell Lumber Co., Hensley, Ark 
- PERE ACLErere. Robert Fullerton, Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co., Des Moines, Ia. B. L. VanCleave, VanCleave Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo 
, Rh. W. Fullerton, Chicago Lbr, & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo C. S. Vidor, Miller & Vidor Lumber Co., Galveston, Tex 
4 Election of Officers. Robert Fullerton, jr., Des Moines, la. Cc. E. Walden, Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex. 
' . : , ' S. Hl. Fullerton, Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. Louis Werner, Louis Werner Sawmill Co., St. Louis, Mo 
he eleetion of officers resulted in the choice of I. If. Fetty, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. Eli Wiener, Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex 
r . ° ° . ~ at i 9 Morals Sow ’ ” . ‘9 " 8 _ ae 
n tL. Kaul, of Birmingham, Ala., for president; L.. Germain, jr., Florala Saw Mill Co., Pittsburg, Pa. J. F. Wilder, Epps, Miss. : ; ; 
HW. # r * Malver Ark., for vice president It, H. Giesy, H. H. Giesy & Bros., Lancaster, 0. J. K. Wesson, Eureka Lumber Co., Eastabuchie, Miss 
- #oster, of Malvern, Ark., for vice president, W. L. Goodnow, asst. sec’y So. Lbr. Mfrs.” Ass'n, St 1’. J. Warren, So. Lbr. Mfrs. Assn., St. Louis. Mo 
3 ihe association went through the conventional Louis, Mo. : Charles H. Wagner, George T. Mickle Lbr. Co., Chicago 
: ements of continuing A. J. Neimeyer, of St. Louis, li. a aa, 9 ag ps a Brigees, Gn. - S. T. Woodring, Long-Bell —- Co., < Louis, = 
‘ —_ oe 2 hod, anaes a EN aed C. + Greer, Stout, Greer 1L er © 0., ornton, ATK. B. S. Woodhead, Continental Lumber Co., Houston, Tex 
, as treasurer, Enoch Thompson escorted the newly Ed Gaines, McGowin Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala. W. K. Ward, Bentley & Ward, Mt. Olive, Miss 
( ‘ ted president to the chair and Robert A. Long, kx. J. Gambe, The St. Maurice Lumber Co., St. Maurice, J. J. White, J. J. White Lumber Co., McComb. Miss 
introducing him, said: ‘‘I only ask you to accord ~ — yohn R. Got & Co.. Columt ‘ W. T. Whitman, Whitman-Decker A og Co., —. Tex 
his ge “ms » sume codperati that vy ave John R. Gobey, John R. Gobey & Co., Columbus, 0. W. G. Wadley, Allen Bros. & Wadley, Allentown, La 
his gentle man the SEES COCs ration that you have c. C. Gates, Gates Lumber Co., Wilmar, Ark. Cc. W. Zimmerman, C. W Zimmerman Mfg. Co... Jackson, 
enome. If you all do this we will have another W. £. Guild, Finkbine Lumber Co., Wiggins, Miss. Ala. 
cessful year. No one man without such codpera c, w.. Gates, gg ~~: Co., yg re Ark. Cc. L. Rice, Camp & Hinton Co., Lumberton, Miss 
vs ailing: as -ceumsegamell anizati 9 Sam R. Guyther, Inda ne Co., Inda, Miss. 
i Can make a suecessful organization. Lew L. Harr, Wilkinson-Reckitt-Williams Co., Chicago. 
‘resident Kaul—Words fail me at this time to express = . a owl ee a 
deeply an “arly I appreciate the honor and confidence wigh ickley, Stone & ckley, comnath, v. . on . ™ : 
have vapesen tn aus Se iecting oe ‘> tae baghoet aes G. W. Headley, jr., Headley Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky Portland, Oregon, claims to be the producer of 
I! the most aggressive and progressive lumber organization A. S. Hinton, Hinton Bros. Laan Co., nag Miss. the largest amount of lumber of any city’in the l nited 
n existence today. I only regret my inability to handle its W. B. Harbison, Lacey Lum ger Co., Carriere, Miss. States. In 1905 the cut reached the grand total of 541,- 
W fairs as well and to make as good a speech as ci J. E. Henderson, Henderson-Boyd Lbr. Co., Richburg, Ala. s 7 . Bagot aia 
l i f ake as Lor a@ speech as can my ae ee age a ae ‘ 290.000 feet . nerease of 12 0.715 feet over that 
bredecessor. In order to make a thorough success it is J. D. Henderson, Henderson Lumber Co., Sanford, Ala. j2, ) leet, an increase ¢ =i 6 dye DN ; 
hecossary that its officers have the coéperation of all, and al "7 man secon i tee Ala. of the previous year. Tacoma turned out 347,218,340 
) this applies especially » matter of statisties. rge - KK. Hooper, Magar man, “ago. - feet of oY, » Gravs harbor district of western 
Mat att requests pay eaanten ton the Sonne shall D. B. Holmes, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. sont of tamber, a — = ti _ = ete - a { ok 
reevive attention—a course which I observe myself. “Speech Cc. S$. Hinkley, Valley Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. : Washington 442,944,991 feet. hese totals compares to 
making is not my forte and i therefore will conelude by en — — Lumber Co., Lumberton, Miss. that of Minneapolis, namely, 347,218,340 feet, show 
isking the pleasure of the association. James Hand, rvis, Miss. ‘ f -acifie coast is taki irst rank so far as loca 
on Seen oe, ae ere F. J. Hughes, Sumter Lumber Co., Sumter, Ala. that the cific yor-we0d “A ‘ aking rs It is ‘ ted het 
| \ member announced that he could not let the op J. H. Hinton, Camp & on Co., cece oe Miss. production of a yo agi t - pen) e " 
) s por sty e at a : ——r Por J. L. Jamison, Hope Lumber Co., ope, Ark. the eut of the Portland mills, owing to enlarged capacity 
' 4 , pene ef eee mening & a  . C. D. Johnson, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. of the old mills and the building of new ones in con 
win 4 “! heartfelt thanks to retiring President Long for Joseph Julier, National Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss. : a ¢ ane —. vg h: . 
A ‘he most courteous treatment all had received under Robert H. Jenks, Tremont Lumber Co., Tremont, La.; | templation, will in 1906 considerably exceed that of 
Ae S eg? > en see - Mawals = it ot2 . - ortle ae am, « . 
: his administration and urged a rising vote on the °. eS beaten ge sat ee 1905. Rail shipments from Portland last year amounted 
* ° ° A. . ~ 3 ar. oo Us ’ >) 2© nar. oY « ‘Of pare » > ‘or 
ine, question, This was given unanimously and Mr. Long rN y> 3 3 to 10,568 ears of lumber and 626 ears of shingles. Cargo 


1. King, South Texas Lumber Co., Houston, Tex 


ack . . I . shi ents aggregated 189,975,997 feet 
acknowledged the honor simply by saying that he had J. F. Keith, Keith Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex. shipments aggregated 159,010,097 Teet. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, CHANGES, 


Alabama. 
Aliceville Lumber & Construction Com 
pany has corporated with capital $15,000. 

Consul—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
King Lumber Company, giving capital as $50,000. Incor 
porators: FE. Prentice, kK. KE. Cain and J. J. King. 

Ilagler—The J. T. Moses Lumber Company has begun the 
manufacture of yellow pine lumber. 

Mobile--The Creek Lumber Company bas incorporated 
with capital $15,000. Incorporators: G. A. Leftwich and 
others 

Stockton—A charter has been granted to the 
Shingle Company. 

luscaloosa—E. N., E. M. and W. W. 


Aliceville-—The 


Stockton 


Fordyce have re 


cently incorporated the Fordyce Lumber Company with 
capital $12,000 
Arkansas. 
Jonesboro -The Hl. Alfrey Company has chartered; cap 
ital, $400,000, The Varker Land & Timber Company has 


filed an application for a charter giving 
of which $6,000 is paid in. 

Kingsland —Paynter & Burt have been succeeded by the 
Kingsland Lumber Company. 


capital as $50,000, 


California, 
Cores— M. LB. Vilas has reeently begun a_ retail lumber 
business here. 

Los Angeles —W. S. Waymire is reported to have filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. The Miller Hive & Box Company 
has chartered; capital, $25,000. 

Stockton—M. C. Dow, E. F., W. A., O. Van, and W. H. 
Morehead have incorporated under the name of the More 
head Lumber Company with capital $25,000. 


Colorado. 

Boulder—Burr & Eberhart have sold out to the Newton 
Lumber & Mercantile Company, of Fort Collins. 

Del Norte—A meeting of the creditors of John A. 
son has been called for February 10. 

ort Collins —The Newton Lumber & Mercantile Company 
has incorporated; capital, $500,000. Articles of ineor 
poration have been tiled by the Albert E. Phelps Lumber 
Company, giving capital as $25,000.) Incorporators: C. H. 
helps, A. E. Phelps, W. E. Turner. 


Connecticut. 

Hartford—The Capitol City Lumber Company has recently 
begun business here under the management of the following 
officers: Louis J. Korper, president; Leo A. Korper, vice 
president-treasurer, and Leslie E. Korper, secretary. 


Delaware. 
Wilmington— The Dismal Swamp Lumber Company has 
incorperated with capital $20,000 


Florida. 
Miami George Zapf has bought the interest of Mr. Mul 
liken in the tirm of Mulliken & De Barry. 


Georgia. 

Barnesville — Articles of incorporation have been tiled by 
the Barnesville Yellow Pine Company, with 'T. S. Yates, 
. 1. Yates and A. Y. Stroud named as the incorporators. 

Columbus—T. U. Butts, formerly with ~~ a Butts 
Sash, Door & Lumber Company, and 8. ‘ark, recently 
with the Garbutt Lumber Company, of W erg have formed 
« partnership under the style of the Georgia Lumber Com 
pany. A wholesale business will be conducted. 

Hlawkinsville—The iflawkinsville Lumber 
reported out of business. 

Raines It is reported that A. & A. J. 
oul 

Valdosta—Frank Shore has sold his saw mill to W. D. 
Lewis, of Habersham county. 


Idaho. 
Lane —The Rose Lake Lumber 
of business 


Atkin 





Company — is 


Waters will sell 


Company is reported out 


Illinois. 


Alpha—-The Johnson Lumber Company is closing out. 

Chicago —The John O’Brien Land & Lumber Company will 
open a yard on May 1 at Laflin and Twenty-second streets. 

Theodore Peters has disposed of his interest in the firm 

of Lund & Peters. The Angus McKay Company, to manu 
facture millwork, has incorporated; capital, $10,000. — In- 
corporators : I:mil C. Wettes, Charles H. Pegler and [lerbert 
Campbell. Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Soper Box Company, giving capital as $5,000. Incor- 
porators: James I’. Soper, Charles W. Hinkley and W. A. 
Giaw. Hl. G. Zuckerman, Fred Zuckerman and Elmer 
Zuckerman have incorporated under the style of the H. G. 
Zuckerman Company with capital $20,000. 

Manstield—-D. A. Root has been succeeded by the Alex- 
ander Lumber Company. 

Marca—-Parker Gray & Co. succeed M. R. Allsup. 

Springfield—The W. E. Terry Lumber Company, of Gales 
burg, has established a branch yard here with D. 1b. Kimball 
as manager. 

Witt—L. F. Hoehn has bought the lumber 
G. H. Spannagel at this point. 








interests of 


Indiana. 
Aurora—Hurlbert & Mattox have dissolved partnership. 
hk. C. Mattox will continue the business. 
Seymour—The Louis F. Greeman Company has been incor- 
porated with capital $35,060 by Herman P. Greeman, August 
[. Greeman, Henry C. Greeman and others. ; 


Iowa. 
Newman has sold‘out to E. B. Cook, of 








Martelle—J. W. 
Cedar Rapids. 

Mount Sterling—Arthur F. Hodler is selling out to the 
Mount Sterling Lumber Company. 

Oskaloosa—John A. and George Kalbach have incor- 
porated under the style of the Kalbach Lumber Company 
with capital $60,000. 

Sioux City—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the West Side Lumber Company, giving capital as $100,000. 
Incorporators: M. L. Sears, Bert Smith and 8. J. Howe. 


Kansas. 

Bison—The Humburg Lumber 
I{umburg. 

Emmett—J. Thomas & Son, of Topeka, are opening a 
braneh yard here. 

klmdale—The Evans-Saffers Lumber Company has sold 
out to W. T. Smith. 

Ingalls—C. C. Isley & Co. have embarked in the retail 
lumber business at this place. 

Narka—I. P. Sellers has been succeeded by W. 

Quinter—R. H. 
Samson & Son. 


Company succeeds Tred 


L. Thomas. 
Samson has been succeeded by R. HI 


Kentucky. 
Eminence—H. A. Brewer has been succeeded by J. L. 
3utler. 
Louisville—The Hubbard Bros. Company has filed articles 
of incorporation giving capital as $25,000. Incorporators : 
«. J. Hubbard, C. H. Hubbard and Chester R. Groshelder. 


Louisiana. 
Kentwood—The plant of the Banner Lumber Company 
has been sold to the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company. 
Lake Charles-—The Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas 


City, Mo., is reported contemplating buying the interests of 
the Bradley- Ramsay Lumber Company at this point. 

eee Orleans—The Pennamich Lumber Company, to oper- 
ate saw mills and naval stores in Tangipohoa parish, has 
filed articles of incorporation giving capital as $50,000. 
Directors: G. B. Merrill, J. C. Merrill, k&. T. Johnson, L. BK. 
Salsbury, P. S. Merrill, Frank EK. Neelis and J. W. Sentell. 

Providence—-The Shellburn Land & Lumber Company, 
Limited, has incorporated; capital, $60,000, Joseph L. 
Fischer has been appointed receiver for the Vicayune Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company, Limited. 

Ramsay-—.A notice has been filed that the Greenlaw Lum 
ber Company has increased its capital from $100,000) to 
S200, 000, 





Maine. 


Vortland—The Eastern Lumber Company has chartered ; 
capital, $4,000,000. CC. C. Bucknam, of Newton, Mass., is 
president, and W. KE. Everett, Walpole, Mass., treasurer. 


Maryland. 


Laltimore—-The John J. Kidd Lumber Company has filed 
au notice that its capital had been increased from $10,000) to 
$20,000. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston— The Chelsea Screen & Manufacturing Company 
has incorporated with capital $15,000. 

Winchendon—Henry M. Raymond is closing out to Ballou 
& McColley. 

Worcester—The W. E. Griffin Company has been ineor 
porated by W. EL. Griffin, William Woodward, W. Griffin 
and W. Woodward and others..-—-The Veru Lumber Com- 
pany has been granted a charter with capital $25,000. 


Michigan. 

Adrian—The Goodell Manufacturing Company has closed 
out its mill to the Tecumseh Combination Stock Rack Com 
pany. 

Grand Rapids—The Mercer & Ferdon Lumber Company 
has increased its capital from $20,000 to $100,000, The 
Evan & Relting Lumber Company has incorporated ; capital, 
000. 
Portland 








The Ramsey-Alton Manufacturing Company has 
filed a notice that its capital has been increased from 
$43,800 to $75,000. 

Pullman—The Pullman Lumber Company and Mann Wat- 
son & Co. have sold out to George K. Taylor. 

Standish—-James Norn is reported closing out. 

Sturgis—KE. S. Amidon, who has successfully carried on a 
lumber business here tor twenty years, has sold out to 
William A. Cavin. The business will be continued along 
practically the same lines as heretofore. 


Minnesota. 
Smith is selling out to Markham & 








Bemidji--M. E. 
Chisel. , 

Duluth—The partnership in the Duluth Shingle Company 
has been dissolved. Charles Niemeyer will continue the 
business under the same style. ; 

ily—O’Neil Bros. have sold out to the St. Croix Lumber 
Cc ompany. - 

Mankato—C. Sinclair has been succeeded by C. Sinclair 
& Son. The Lampert Lumber Company has increased its 
capital from $300,000 to $500,000, 

Minneapolis—Charles S. Hitchcock and C. H. Leib, to do 
a general jopbing business, have formed a partnership to 
be known as the Hitechcock-Leib Lumber Company. 

Mississippi. 

Canton—E. W. Stiles, E. B. Tull and others have recently 
incorporated the Stiles-Tull Lumber Company with capital 
$10,000. 

Saratoga—The Saratoga Lumber Company has filed an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Missouri. 

Kansas City—The capital of the Doniphan Lumber Com 
pany has been increased from $100,000 to $300,000, 

Ste. Genevieve—-The Miners’ Lumber Company is selling 
out to the Moren Lumber Company. 

New Jersey. 

Newark—The Wood Mantel & Chandelier 
chartered ; capital, $25,000. Incorporators : 
Freda Elias, George Elias and others. 

New York. 

Bound Brook—The L. D. Cook Company has incorporated 

with capital $50,000. Incorporators: William W. Smatiey, 


Iioward L. Moore and Jessie C. Smalley. 
Lrooklyn—FElisha B. Meritt has been succeeded by Charles 


Company has 
Abraham Elias, 





I.. Brown. 
Buffalo—A. Cutler & Son have been succeeded by the 
Cutler Desk Company. 


Glencove—E. P. 

Glens Falls 
dead. 

New York—Archibald Douglas has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Central Lumber Company.—-—The Unionport 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company has recently been organ- 
ized. Sam E. Darr has disposed of his interest in the 
Barr & Mills Company, and that concern will hereafter 
contine its operations to Zanesville, Ohio. Mr. Barr will 
conduct a wholesale business with an office in the Flat Tron 
building ——_The E. H. Ogden Lumber Company has bought 
the property of the East River Mill & Lumber Company. 

Portville—W. B. Mersereau, W. IE. Wheeler and Wallace 
Weston have incorporated the Silver Fork Lumber Company 
with capital $100,000. 


North Carolina. 


Belthaven—William Schuette & Co. have changed style to 
the Belhaven Lumber Company. 

Fayetteville—Oates & Olive Lumber Company has recently 
engaged in the manufacture of yellow pine lumber. 

Richfield—D. A. Frick and others have filed an applica- 
tion for a charter for the Richfield Manufacturing Company 
with capital $5, 000. 
The Moss Lumber Company has filed articles 
of incorporation giving capital as $100,000.  Incorporators: 
lL. A. Moss, B. G. Moss and others. 


North Dakota. 


Anamoose—It is reported that W. Lk. Cooke will sell out 
at this point as well as at Balfour, Harvey and Martin. 


Ohio. 


Bantam—E. B. Campbell & Son are selling out to Wil- 
liam Meeker. 

Bucyrus—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Bucyrus Lumber Company, giving capital as $10,000. _In- 
corporators: A. W. Young, John M. Sheldon, S. M. Hall, 
Er. R. Dunn and E. M. Baldrige. 

Canal Dover—The Wible-Enck Company has changed its 
name to the Wagner Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—The Backburn & Smenner Company, to con- 
duct a wholesale pine and hardwood business, was _ incor- 
porated on January 3. J. E. Blackburn is president; A. W. 
Smenner, vice president, and H. O. Kapp, seeretary and 
treasurer. 


Titus is closing out. 
George R. Finch, of Finch Pruyn & Co., is 








NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Cleveland—wW. 
& Son. 
Columbus—The Pear Lumber & Oil Company has incor 
porated; capitalg $200,000.  Incorporators: J. Hleslerberg, 
PS 


A. Cook has been succeeded by W. A. Cook 





Ww. mith, A. M. Stevens, C. Ek. Wasson and Charles I. 
McKe A charter has been granted to the Ohio Mill 


g. 
ing & Lumber Company upon a_ petition filed by W. 
Lloyd, G. S. Avey, Ik. K. MeCannon and others. 

Pioneer—I*. K. Sibley and bk. V. innis have consolidated 
under the name of Sibley & Ennis. 

Toledo—The Belcher-Stine Lumber Company has been 
granted a charter. The Goodsell Manufacturing Company 
is closing out its business at Adrian, Mich., and will estab 
lish a mill in this city. 

Oklahoma Territory. 

Carnegie—The R. F. Brown Lumber 
incorporated with capital $12,000. 
Brown, 


Company has been 
Incorporaters: R y 
John Dermott and Thomas J. Roney 


Oregon. 

Boble—The H. C. Wyatt saw mill has been sold to Win 
nans Bros., of Hood River. 

Cottage Grove—The Brown Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital $40,000 by W Drown, I. i 
‘sburn and Henry Fisher. 

Dorena—Russell & Rogers, of San Francisco, Cal., have 
bought the interest of J. Il. Chandler at this point. 

Kugene—The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company is installing 
an additional dry kiln at its Springfield mill. 

Neer City—Broughton & Wiggins, of Portland, have bought 
the saw mill of Farr Bros. near this place. 

Portland—E. J. Price has disposed of his interest in the 
Riverton Lumber Company to M. R. Lee. 


Pennsylvania. 

Boswell— Justus Volk is selling out to the Kureka Lum 
ber Company. 

Chambersburg— J. A. Hollinger succeeds J. A. IHollinger 
& Co. 

Vhiladelphia-—The Reliance Lumber 
cently incorporated with capital $50,000. 

Pittsburg—It is seperted that the Hope Vlaning Mill 
Company will go into voluntary liquidation. 

Towanda—The LB. M. Avers Vlaning Mill Company, of 
Towanda, and C. R. Davis Sons & Co., of Pittston, have 
consolidated under the style of the Drury Manufacturing 
Company, with capital $20,000. The Pittston business will 


be continued. 
South Dakota. 
Andersen is selling out at this point 


Company has re 


Alexandria—J. F. 

to B. N. Wood. 
Tennessee. 

Lexington—Theodgill Bros. have recently embarked in 
the retail lumber business. 

Nashville—The Great Smoky Mountain Mineral & Timber 
Company, of Knox county, has filed articles of ineorpora 
tion giving capital at $250,000. Incorporators : Dm ¢ 
Swab, S. G. Shields, W. K. Anderson, W. 'T. Nearfield) and 
J. W. Hudson.- Livingston Manufacturing Company, of 
Overton county, has chartered; capital, $10,000. 


Texas. 

Denison—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Southern Walnut Lumber Company, giving capital as $15, 
000.  Inecorporators: Jobn W. Scott, A. G. and ©, 
McLaughlin. 

Fort Worth—W. A. Hill, L. J. Cotton. Irby Dunkis and 
Robert G. Johnson have incorporated the Southern Land & 
Lumber Company with capital oa, 008. 

Galveston—lT. E. VParminter, Sam Fridner and A. 1D 
If{all have incorporated the Galveston Lumber Company with 
capital $10,000. 

IIandley—The Handley Lumber Company has been inco 
porated with capital $10,000 by B. M. Huey and R. EB. and 
J. I. Lyons, of Fort Worth. 

Mineral Wells--H. N. Frost, J. C. Llewellyn and R. I 
Winn have incorporated the Frost Llewellyn ‘Lumber Com 
pany with capital $50,000. 

Neuville—An involuntary petition in bankruptey has been 
filed against the Shelby County Lumber Company, 

Pilot Voint—Cooper & Harrison are closing out to John 
F. Mahon & Co. 

Tioga—Jchn F. 
ceeded V. 





Mahon & Co., of Pilot Point, have suc 
Lb. Newman, 
Vermont. 
_ Windham—The Goodell Lumber Company is reported clos 
ing out. 
Virginia. 
Fairwood—The Fairwood Lumber Company has_ incor 
porated; capital, $300,000. 
Norfolk—W. J. Atwood & Co. have been succeeded by the 


Jamestown Lumber Corporation. The Holmes cooperage 
plant has been sold to the Oliver Refining Company. 
Washington. 


Aberdeen—The Union Mill Company has increased its 
capital from $40,000 to $100,000. 

Bellingham-—A charter has been granted to the Western 
Wood Working Company with capital $5,000 upon a_ peti 
tion filed by Ik. C. Schumacher and G. W. Myers. 

Edgecomb—A charter has been granted to the Edgecoml 
Mill Company with capital $5,000. Robert Kinnear and 
J. A. Gray are the incorporators. 

Hillyard—cC. P. Orr succeeds Martin & Orr. 

Seattle—Charles Lincoln and W. B. McEwan, Seattle, and 
Hugh Spencer, St. Paul, Minn., have incorporated the 
Continental Timber Company with capital $2,500,000. 
The Pacific Tie & Timber Company has been incorporated 
with capital $200,000 by Edward N. Byrnes and Alban 
Bunch.——The Grotto Lumber Company has been incor 
porated with capital $50,000. 

Snohomish—Fred Foss and A. D. Austin have incorpo! 
ated the Foss Logging Company with capital $2,000. 

Tacoma—The Hague Box & Lumber Company has_ in 
creased its capital to $45,000. Charles EK. Patten and 
A. B. Graham, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company. 
and H. S. Mitchell, Pacific coast manager for the Allis 
Chaimers Company, have leased the plant of the Far West 
Lumber Company. 

West Virginia. 

Fishinghawk—The Coketon Lumber Company is_ selling 
out to J. M. Bemis & Son. 

Woodbine—The Woodbine Lumber Company has_ incor 
porated with capital $40,000. Incerporators: J. B. Stilt 
zinger, E. Stitzinger and others. 


Wisconsin. 

Ashland—Savage Bros. have removed their office to roon 
621, Lyceum building, Duluth, Minn. 

Plymouth—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Plymouth Box Manufacturing Company. giving capita 
as $25,000. Incorporators: William Kuetey, Fred Sprech! 
and Theodore Prance. 

Superior—W. E. Hurst will open a retail lumber yard 
here. 

Tomahawk—The Lake & Rail Lumber 
ported in process of liquidation. 


British North America. 


Montreal, Que.—A. I’. I. Austin is reported to have mad 
an assignment. 
Woodstock, N. B.—G. W. 


Company is re 


Upham and others have incor 
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porated the Upham Lumber Company, Limited, with capital 
$20,000. 


SS i et 


NEW MILLS. 





Louisiana, 

Verda—lIt is reported that ID. C. Richardson, of Shreve 
port, will establish a saw mill in this vicinity with a dally 
capacity of 100,000) feet, 

Washington. 

Seattle. The Grotto Lumber Company, which has recently 
heen incorporated with capital $50,000, will build) a mill at 
Grotto with a capacity of 50,000; feet daily. 





CASUALTIES. 


~ 
Maine. 
Kingsfield— The Hudson Lumber Company recently sus 
tained a loss of about $7,500 from fire: no insurance. 


Maryland. 
Rockland Alvin T. Oxton’s saw and. stave mill were 
destroyed by fire on January 14 at a loss of $5,000, with no 
insurance, 





Wisconsin. 
Holeom—-An explosion of a boiler in the saw mill of John 
Lagermairs, located near this point, completely wrecked the 
plant and killed six employees, and several were seriously 


injured. 
va British North America. 


Carman, Man.—'The Manitoba Lumber Company suffered 
a loss of about S2z,000 last week in the destruction of its 


MICHIGAN. 


DPPEOLD LL 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

say Crry AND SAGINAW, Micu., Jan, 23.—The Sage 
uand & Lmprovement Company, of Bay City, has sold to 
John Tolfree and Martin P. Gale, of West Branch, and 
Arthur W. Seeley and Join T. Phillips, of Saginaw, 
2.000 acres of timber land south of Ontonagon, and in 
addition a deal involving 10,000 acres is to be closed as 
soon as estimates of the timber can be made. The Gale 
Lumber Company operates a saw mill at West Branch 
which has only a few million feet more timber to cut 
and it is understood that the mill will be taken to the 
upper peninsula. Mr. Tolfree operates a shingle mill 
at West Branch. Phillips & Seeley are engaged in the 
lumber business at Saginaw and are interested in a mill 
in the south, ; 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, of Au Sable, is 
operating its plant through the winter. Last year the 
company manufactured 2,156,470 feet of pine, 10,378,- 
160 of hemlock and 8,741,510 of hardwood lumber; also 
»7),000 lath and 11,785,000 shingles. At the end of 
the year the company had on hand 529,000 feet of 
pine, 1,544,000 of hemlock and 6,073,000 of hardwood 
lumber; also 344,000 lath and 6,073,000 shingles. The 
company probably will not begin lumbering this year 
m the 12,000 acres of timber land it purchased in 
Presque Isle county. It is estimating on cutting 20,000,- 
1 feet of mixed lumber at Au Sable this year. 

With no snow in the valley the weather has been ex- 
optionally favorable for handling lumber by rail. Dur- 
ny the last few days, with a better supply of cars, a 
ood deal of lumber has been moved, 

Stocks of hardwood lumber in the hands of manu- 

wturers at the beginning of the year aggregated only 
7,039,292 feet and of this quantity 15,000,000 was held 
hy one eoncern—W. D. Young & Co.—who carry about 
that quantity in stock the year through. Very little 
emlock remains in the hands of manufacturers and the 
market is particularly strong. 

During 1905 the Michigan Central hauled on the 
\lackinaw division 133,118,320 feet of saw logs, the 
argest quantity hauled in a single month being 15,322,- 
60 feet. This does not include manufactured lumber, 
hingles, lath and cedar products. Approximately 160,- 
00,000 feet of lumber was manufactured along the line 
f the division and vast quantities of cedar were hauled 
ver the road. 

The Grand Lake Lumber Company, of which E. M. 
Lewis, of Millersburg, is superintendent and which is 
uitting in 6,000,000 feet of logs and owns a considera- 
le tract of pine in the Grand lake region, has a con- 
tested tax title suit on its hands. Joseph Kauffman 
ought a tax title on several descriptions of land and 
erved notice on W. L. Gray, of Detroit, the original 
wner. It is claimed the time limit for redemption hav- 
ng expired, Kauffman gave a timber warranty deed to 
the Grand Lake ecmpany and the company began cutting 
he timber, when D. W. Closser, claiming to have pur- 
hased Gray’s rights in the land, secured an injunction 
estraining the company from cutting and removing the 
timber and asks damages from Kauffman. Possibly the 
parties will get together and settle the case out of court 
ind the company go on and cut the timber. 








UPPER PENINSULA NEWS. 

CALUMET, MicH., Jan. 23.—Frank Perry, of Sault 
Ste. Marie, has leased the saw mill at Bay Mills 
operated formerly by the Hall & Munson Company and 
will start cutting in April. The plant was bought at 
receiver’s sale by the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
when all of the assets of the defunct Hall & Munson 
Company went under the hammer. 

The Northern Lumber Company, of Marquette, has 
discontinued building operations at Birch until spring, 
owing to the excessive amount of snow and the difficulty 
of obtaining carpenters. Fifteen houses were built 
for the company’s employees and more will be built 
in the spting. The saw mill plant is expected to begin 
operations Mareh 15. 

The saw mill plant of Sambrook & Sons, of Marquette, 


will begin operations for the season in a week. The 
planing mill will be equipped with several new ma- 
chines. 

The Carney Lumber Company has sold the output of 
its mill at Owen Sound, Ont., for the current year to 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago. It 
will cut 20,000,000 feet of lumber and the considera- 
tion is about $500,000. 

D. N. McLeod, of Newberry, has closed a contract 
with the owners of the saw mill located at Rex, on 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie railway, 
to manufacture the timber he is cutting on his tract 
located ten miles southeast of Newberry. 

i. G. Hood & Co., operating near Pentago, Iron 
county, hauled recently a single load of sixty-four 
hardwood logs which scaled 8,244 feet. 

Timber lands in northern Michigan have advanced 
tremendously in value in late years. It is almost 
impossible to obtain holdings in any considerable 
amount. ‘Timber lands that ten years ago sold for $5 
an acre cannot be bought today for $25 an acre. 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Company has bought 
the J. E. Wagley output of 8,000 cedar poles and is 
shipping them from Ozark, near St. Ignace. It is 
a rare occurrence to ship poles when green by rail; 
usually they are moved after they are seasoned, when 
the weight is greatly lessened. The shipping of green 
poles means that the dry stock is exhausted and demand 
urgent. 

Charles Curtis, of Sault Ste. Marie, has closed a con- 
tract with the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
of Chicago, for a large quantity of cedar poles for use 
in the west. The price is between $50,000 and $60,000. 

A deal has just been closed whereby J. H. Hunter, 
of Newberry, becomes the sole owner of the timber 
holdings of the Lake & Rail Lumber Company in Luce 
county. Included in the deal is the tract of timber 
which the company was logging in the northwest end 
of the county, valuable property at Newberry and a 
farm in Pentland township. Recently the owners of a 
majority of the stock of the Lake & Rail company de- 
cided to wind up the affairs of the corporation. <Ac- 
cordingly seven camps which were being operated on the 
MeLeod branch of the Manistique railway were closed 
and the crews discharged. Operations have been re- 
sumed under Mr. Hunter, 200 men being employed. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 23.—The Mercer & Fer- 
don Lumber Company has increased its capital from 
$20,000 to $100,000 to take care of an increased busi- 
ness. The company was formed three years ago anid it 
at first did a retail business; later a wholesale depart- 
ment was added. The officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, F. L. Mercer; secretary, W. L. Brannum; treas- 
urer and manager, J. W. Ferdon. 

The annual meeting of the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell 
Company was held last week and the old board of di- 
rectors was reélected as follows: Henry Idema, Dud- 
ley K. Waters, W. A. Phelps, Charles A. Phelps, John 
H. Bonnell, Otis A. Felger and W. N. Sayles. The 
officers clected for the year are: President, W. A. 
Phelps; vice president, Henry Idema; secretary, Otis 
A. Felger; treasurer, John H. Bonnell; chairman of 
the executive committee, Charles A. Phelps. 

The Memphis Column Company, capital $15,000, has 
filed articles at St. Joseph, where the main office will 
be located. Manufacturing operations will be conducted 
at and near Memphis, Tenn. The principal stockholders 
are Rolland Morrill, Frank Graves and W. A. Preston. 

During the sudden thaw last week nineteen loads of 
logs were stuck in one continuous line in the streets 
of Traverse City. 

The Cadillac Veneer Company has elected officers as 
follows: President, H. W. Ingersoll, Elyria, Ohio; vice 
president, I. F. Sawyer, Cadillac; secretary and treas- 
urer, E. W. Benjamin, Cadillac. It was voted that 
hereafter the affairs of the company will be conducted 
at Cadillac instead of Elyria. 

H. H. Drew has resigned as lumber buyer and yard 
manager for the Lansing Wheelbarrow Company at Lan- 
sing. His successor is Fred Dart, of Mason. When 
Mr. Drew began with the company, seventeen years ago, 
only 200,000 feet of lumber was carried in the yards; 
at present the company has 5,000,000 feet on hand. 

The National Woodenware Company, Limited, has 
reélected officers as follows: President, L. D. Waters; 
secretary, W. E. Knapp; treasurer, H. R. Cocker. The 
company reports a busy season. 

A board of trade has been organized at Bellaire, con- 
sisting of fifty business men, with C. C. Potter as 
president, and Charles 8. Guile as secretary. It is ex- 
pected that the woodenware factory will be rebuilt and 
other industries will be encouraged to locate there. 

The Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
has declared its third annual codperative dividend, dis- 
tributing $4,000 among 125 of its employees. Every 
man who has been connected with the company one year 
or more shared in the distribution and received 4% 
percent of his gross earnings for the year. This prac- 
tice was started in January, 1904, and at that time 
the men got 4 percent. Last year this was increased to 
6 percent. The ratio is determined by the net earnings 
of the company on the year’s business. 

The John F. Ott Lumber Company started its mill at 
Traverse City last week for the season. 

W. A. Cavin, of Ligonier, Ind., has bought the Amidon 
lumber yard at Sturgis, which has been operated suc- 
cessfully for eighteen years by E. 8S. Amidon. 

Z. Clark Thwing, vice president and manager of the 


Grand Rapids Veneer Works, is seriously ill with pneu- 
monia. 

The Grand Rapids Cooperage Company, capital $50,- 
000, filed articles last week. ‘The principal stockholders 
are John Frazer, of Montclair, N. J., and James R. 
Wylie, of Grand Rapids, their interests together being 
three-fifths of the capitalization. The company suc 
ceeds to the business of the Grand Rapids Stave Com- 
pany. 

The American Butter Dish Company has been or- 
ganized for the manufacture of wire end butter dishes 
at Traverse City and will occupy the old curtain pole 
factory, adjoining the John Ott Lumber Company’s 
mill, The officers of the company are: President, Jonn 
S. Benedict, of Chicago; vice president, John I. Uiy 
Traverse City; secretary, C. C. Bartels. Casper Search 
is superintendent. The factory will start operations 
about March 1, with thirty-five men. The head office 
will be in Chicago, while Mr. Ott will look after the 
business interests at Traverse City. 

President Sweetg of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s 
Association, is arranging accommodations for a party 
of fifty to accompany the members of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association on its southern 
trip, which will be taken after the annual convention 
held in Detroit, February 6 and 7. 

The old Quimby factory, one of the landmarks of 
Grand Rapids, is being razed. 

McCormick & Earle, manufacturers of brush blocks 
at Manton, have put in machinery for turning out broom 
handles, 

Bascom Parker, of Niles, who is interested in a 
number of gas plants, returned recently from Florida, 
where he bought 87,000 acres of longleaf yellow pine. 
Of this purchase 47,000 acres lie eight miles east oi 
Ocala, while the remaining timber is in the vicinity of 
Orlando. The timber was bought for speculative ‘pur- 
poses. 

The Fuller & Rice Lumber Company has added to its 
equipment of woodworking machinery by the installation 
of an 8. A. Woods Machine Company’s triple column 
outside molder, 


LAKE MICHIGAN PORTS. 


OPPO POOI IS 


MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MICH,, Jan. 21.—C. L. Clough, fo1 
years a prominent lumber dealer, left last week with 
his family for Warren, Pa., where he will 
the lumber business with his brother. 

The Sagola Lumber Company held its annual meet- 
ing last week and reélected the old officers, as follows: 
President, Thomas Hughes; vice president, Mary Flan- 
nigan; secretary, Patrick Flannigan. The annual state- 
ment showed a large net increase in earnings. A 
camp will be established on a branch of the Escanaba 
& Lake Superior railway near Northland, where the 
company has a half section of timber estimated at 
2,000,000 feet. 

Reports from the woods are to the effect that weather 
conditions are interfering with the input. The swamps 
are not frozen and the snow in many places is very 
deep. The cut of hemlock logs especially will be 
curtailed. 

The Menominee River Improvement Company has been 
organized to improve the navigation of the Menominee 
river and its tributaries in Michigan and also part of 
the Brule river. 

By a deal just closed J. H. Hunter becomes the sole 
owner of the timber holdings of the Lake & Rail Lum 
ber Company, in Luce county. 

William Stitt and Attorney Hutchinson are expected 
home this week from Washington, where they have been 
negotiating for a big tract of timber. They have pur- 
chased the rights of the homesteaders and expect to 
have the land surveyed and then buy it from the gov- 
ernment. The final cost to the local men is estimated 
at about $75,000 and it is believed the land. with the 
timber and coal, is worth not less than $25,000,000. 

Directors were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Menominee River Lumber Company, as follows: Charles 
Spaulding, Graham Harris and R. H. McElwee, of Chi 
cago, and M. Corry, sr., of Marinette. The 
has thousands of acres of cutover lands. 

Loggers are complaining of the scarcity of compe- 
tent help in the northern woods. A great many men 
from this section have gone to Texas and Louisiana. 

After being closed for some time the hardwood mill 
of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company at Her- 
mansville has resumed operations. 

The Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Company at the 
annual meeting held in this city last week elected T. G. 
Atkinson, of Green Bay, president; C. B. Culbertson, 
of Boulder, Col., secretary; William Donovan, of Me 
nominee, treasurer. The Michigan headquarters of the 
company have been moved from Menominee to Escanaba, 
while the general offices are at Eureka, Cal. 
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ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIS., Jan. 22,—Returns have been re- 
ceived for the H. P. Bird Land Company, of this county, 
a corporation organized by State Senator H. P. Bird, 
H. G. Laun and J. C. Morgan, all of Wausaukee. The 
new incorporation, which has a capital of $25,000 and 
250 shares divided among the three incorporators, was 
organized for the purpose of buying, selling, exchanging 
and dealing in real estate, holding and improving real 
estate by erection of buildings and otherwise and leasing 
and operating farms, logging, lumbering and manytae 
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turing, loaning money on securities or otherwise and 
doing such other business as is or may be incidental to 
the purpose above named. 

W. W. MeQneen, local manager for the Raber & 
Watson Cedar Company, says that the reports that he 
had purchased extensive cedar lands in the northern 
portion of Michigan were erroneous but that the com 
pany has been making some large purchases of prepared 
cedar products in that locality. Ile states that the 
vetting out of the longer cedar posts is interfered with 
a great deal this winter by heavy snowfalls. 

lhe big planing mill of the Bay Shore Lumber Com 
pany, at Wabeno, was started the first of the vear and 
the whole plant, consisting of saw mill, shingle mill 
and planing mill, is in operation. The company is get 
ting ready to extend its logging road and when it shall 
he completed will have between forty and fifty miles of 


vood road, 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 24.—Weather conditions con- 
tinue very nuld, the thermometer having failed to reg 
ister as low as zero, and a larger amount of construe 
tion is going on than is usually the case in January. 

Kobert Blackburn, who has heretofore handled north- 
ern stocks almost exclusively, is arranging to go into 
the western trade. His representative, Dwight A. San- 
horn, is on his way to the Pacific coast, where he will 
he located permanently to give the business of Mr. 
Blackburn in that part of the country his personal at- 
tention. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company has given an order to the 
Milwaukee shops of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company for the building of unusually large 
ears for transporting machinery. The cars will be 
umong the largest that have ever been built for that 
purpose, 

The Mayhew Manufacturing Company, manufacturer 
of parlor furniture, nas increased its capital from $15,- 
O00 te £400,000, The Mayhew company has a reputa- 
tion for manufacturing some of the finest parlor fur 
nittre made anywhere in this country. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


PPP DDD PDP 
ON THE PENOBSCOT. 


Bancor, Mr., Jan. 20.—A large deal in timber lands 
was consummated Friday when the Howland Pulp & 
Paper Company sold to the Moosehead Investment Com- 
pany the Bowdoin college grant, east of Greenville and 
north of Elliotsville, amounting to 33,500 acres. The 
Moosehead Investment Company is one of the newest 
Maine corporations, its certificate having been filed 
and approved January 15, Its capital is $200,000. 
frederick T. Bradstreet, of Gardiner, is president ; 
Sumuel W. Philbrick, of Skowhegan, is treasurer. 

The M. G@. Shaw Lumber Company, of Bath, has 
purchased from J. C. Atkins, of Gardiner, half of 
Sugar island, in Moosehead Jake. The late M. G. Shaw 
had owned the other half for years, so this purchase 
vives his heirs possession of the whole of this valuable 
island, which is six miles Jong and contains 6,000 
neres of land heavily timbered with spruce. 

January 14 a fire that is supposed to have been incen 
diary caused the destruction of Alvin T. Oxton’s saw 
and stave mill at Rockland. The damage to the build- 
ing. machinery and stock is about $3,000 and Mr. Oxton 





had no insurance. 

At Kingstield, January 16, the saw mill of the Hud 
son Lumber Company was burned. Loss, $8,000; no 
insurance. 

John R. Toothaker, of Rangely, one of the pioneer 
lumbermen in the Rangely lake region, where he hax 
operated extensively for thirty vears, died early Friday, 
aged sixty-six years. He gained some prominence as a 
horseman and breeder. Three sons survive him, Mrs. 
‘oothaker having died several years ago. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Jan, 22.—Advices from Maine show 
that the supply of logs on hand is small and that snow 
is badly needed. The eut has been large, but it has 
heen difficult work to get the legs out of the woods. In 
some sections wheels are being used, but this is slow 
work and the loads are smaller than if sleds could be 
used. Logs in the Kennebee are $2 higher than they were 
2 year ago. Wholesalers in Boston state that if this 
condition of affairs should continue prices will be higher. 

The Perry & Whitney Company is established in the 
new offices, 147 Milk street. 

A boiler in the Annis Grain & Lumber Mills plant 
in Londonderry, N. H., exploded January 19, wrecking 
the engine house and damaging the woodworking fac- 
tory. The plant will be repaired at once. 

The Connecticut Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Hartford, February 9. 
The committee of the beard of directors composed of 
Senator Everett J. Lake, of Hartford; E. L. Pelton, 
president, of Essex; E. S. Davis, of Middleton; W. H. 
jarnes, of Southington; L. A. Mansfield, of New 
Ifaven, and E. O. Swift, of New Britain, held a meeting 
in the office of the Hartford Lumber Company recently 
and made arrangements for the meeting. A_ business 
meeting will be held at Putnam Phalanx hall. At 2 
p. m. the annual dinner will be served at the Allyn 
house, 

The saw mill of the Hudson Lumber Company and the 
lL. A. Norton woodworking mill, located at Kingsfield, 


Me., have been visited by fire. The Hudson mill was 
damaged to the extent of $7,500. The Hudson Lumber 
Company recently had fitted the mill with new and 
improved machinery. No insurance was carried on either 
mill or machinery. 

New machinery for the lumber mill of Champlin 
ros., of Rochester, N. H., has been bought. 

Certificates of organization have been filed for the 
W. BE. Griffin Company, of Worcester, manufacturers of 
building materials, capital $5,000. W. KE. Griffin is 
president and treasurer, William Woodward clerk and 
W. KE. Griffin, W. Woodward and W. D, Luey direetors. 


The Seymour Lumber & Hardware Company, of Sey- 
mour, Conn., has moved into its new building. 


The Hubbell, Hall & 


Randall 


Company, lumber 


dealer, Norwalk, Conn., has acquired at auction the prop- 
erty of the Bates Stone Company. 

Howard Pratt, manager for the Naugatuck Lumber 
& Coal Company, of Naugatuck, will become associated 
with the New Britain Lumber & Coal Company, of New 


Britain, Conn., Mareh 1. 


The handle shop of the Ames Shovel & Tool Company, 
of North Easton, Mass., was destroyed by fire recently 
With a loss to plant and stock of $30,000. 





A HAPPY EVENT IN METROPOLITAN LUMBER CIRCLES. 


New York, Jan. 24.—The annual banquet of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association was held last evening 
at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, Manhattan, and the affain 
proved to be what it has always been—the most popular 
event of the metropolitan lumber trade. It is at this 
occasion that many oldtime friends—wholesale and re 
tail—are brought together and the excellent attendance 
last evening demonstrated the fact that the trade was 
only waiting for this opportunity of getting together and 
renewing acquaintances and enjoying a dinner unsur- 
passed in service and quality. The outoftown trade was 
well represented, visitors from Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Boston etc. being present, and, of course, 
every local lumberman who could possibly arrange to do 
\ reception preceded the banquet and 
at 7 c’clock the diners took their seats in the beautiful 
banquet hall, which had been tastefuliy decorated with 
plants and American flags, while the artistically ar 
ranged tables presented an elaborate picture. 

The menu cards, though plain, were pretty and novel, 
the cover page containing a sketch of some of the lum- 
hermen prominent in the management of the association. 
During the service of the daintily prepared dishes it 
was inade obvious that beyond a doubt the local fra- 
ternity contained singers who, as several 
Sought to apply for xdmission in the leading operas’’ 
for when, Interspersing the courses, popular songs were 
sung the choruses broke forth in a way to show the 
musical talent im the lumber trade and when ‘* Every- 
hody Works but) Father’’ was sung the climax was 
reached in a volume of song that would have astounded 
even the renowned Wagner. 

The gastronomic appurtenances to the evening’s en- 
joyment comprised, of course, from the oyster cock 
tails to the ices and coffee, everything the famous hotel 
was able to supply, served in inimitable stvle. 


so Was on hand. 


suggested, 


Most Prosperous Year. 


After the banquet James Sherlock Davis, president of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association, in a few terse 
remarks called attention to the facet that the year just 
closed was the mest prosperous in the history of the 
metropolitan lumber trade, that the building aspect 
never Was more encouraging and that all indications 
pointed to a heavy consumption of lumber this year 
from every quarter of the district, closing with the state- 
ment that as a natural result the association of which 
he was president was im a more fiourishing condition than 
ever, 


The Talent. 


Mr. Davis introduced Hugh Williams, the singer, who 
has participated in the entertainment features of sey- 
eral of the New York Lumber Trade Association ban- 
quets, and he was followed by the following vaudeville 
artists, whose performances were most enjoyable: 

Jean Ardell, with her pickaninnies 

Kathleen Franklin, soubret. 

aul Barnes, monologist. 

Ilaley & Bond, musical artists. 

Miss Libbey Arnold Blondell, soubret. 

Eekel & Warner, Dutch comedians 

The committee in charge of the banquet and enter- 
tainment consists of J. D. Crary, secretary of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, A. P. Bigelow and 
Norris H. Norden. 

Those present were as follows, each table being as- 
signed to some member who had the guests as desig- 
nated : 


Guests’ Table. 


James Sherlock Davis, president of the association, 
presided snd at the table with him, at his right, was 
Lewis Dill, president of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and on his left KE. C. Fosburgh, 
president of the North Carolina Pine Association, In- 
corporated. Other guests at the president’s table were 
John R. Waiker, secretary of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, Incorporated; E. F. Perry, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; 
George Walker and Lee L. Herrell, president and secre- 
tary of the Lumber Exchange of the District of Colum- 
bia; It. V. Meeks and James M. Reilly, president and 
secretary of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective 
Association; KE. P. Pelton, president of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut; George D, Lansing 
and G. Waldo Parrott, president and secretary of the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Rhode Island; Theo- 
dore Mottu, secretary of the Lumber Exchange of Bal- 
timore; E, C. Hendrickson, jr., representing the Hud- 
son County Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
Nathan Peck, representing the Association of Dealers in 
Masons’ Building Materials. 

At the Other Tables. 
is a list of the diners, the guests of mem- 


Following 


bers being set in below the names of members alpha- 


hetically arranged: 


Walter Adams. 

Ik. Bailey & Son. 
Joseph Bailey. 
J. R. Bailey. 

Sam Ek. Barr. 

Bell Brothers. 

" R. Bell, jr. 

Bigelow. 

IB. Eastwood. 

c. W. Young. 

Reoth & Lewis Lumber Co. 
Frank Lewis. 

Bb. ‘Tl. Black. 

Louis Bossert & Son 
Louis Bossert. 

John Bossert. 
Louis Pflug. 
G. Krippendort. 

I. N. Burdick. 

W. M. Burdick. 
W. N. Burdick. 
IF. L. Thomas. 
M. A. West. 

Ilenry Cape. 

John R, Carpenter & Co. 
Treadwell D. Carpenter 

Chase, Talbot & Co. 
John A. VPhilbrick. 
Joseph M. Philbrick. 
David M. Resseguie 
Audley Clarke. 

John H. Mahnken. 
John E. Sparrow. 
William N. Kenyou. 
Ilammond Talbot. 

Frederick W. Cole. 
William Curtis. 
Spencer Baldwin. 
Ilugh Roberts. 

Henry Eckenroth 
W. IL. Krause. 

C. B. Thompson. 
I. GB. Van Duzen 

Collins, Lavery & Co. 

Ir. B. Collins. 
George C. Lavery. 

Cooney, Eckstein & Co 

J. J. Cooney. 
J. UL. Eekstein. 

W. R. Creed & Co. 
Garrett W. Cropsey. 
W. R. Creed. 

W. M. Crombie & Co 
A. C. Crombie. 
William A. Crombie. 
R. R. Morse, 

John EF. Cronin. 

Cross, Austin & Ireland Lum- 

ber Co. 
John If. Ireland. 
Walter St. John Benedict. 
Charles A. Van Iderstine. 
Ifenry B. Hill. 
George N. Morrison 
Ik. J. Ashfield. 
Ilenry Meyer. 
William Miller. 
James EF. Baker. 
Ralph Seaman, jr. 
Frank Farrand. 
George Hatzfeld. 
Egbert Benson. 
Robert Everett. 
Charles DuBocgq. 
Bruce W. Belmore. 
James Sherlock Davis. 

R. B. Currier. 

Dixon & Dewey. 
Norman James. 
William Gill. 

William Collins, 
Robert Hilles. 
Charles Este. 

Ik. H. Silliman. 
Charles D. Folsom. 
James E. Dewey. 
Hi. C. Kane. 

John T. Dixon. 
Harry S. Dewey. 

J. HW. Fink. 

Charles F. Fischer Lumber Co. 
Charles F. Fischer. 
W. K. Fischer. 

Chureh E. Gates & Co. 

G. H. Gerard, Son & Co. 
G. H. Gerard. 

Ek. D. Gerard. 

S. Herrnstadt. 

Ililton & Dodge Lumber Co. 
R. W. Brownson. 

Charles S. Hirsch & Co. 
Charles S. Hirsch. 
Albert Hirsch. 
Bernard L. Tim. 
Henry A. Tabb. 

J. A. Paterson, 

Ik. A. Hirsch. 
Gustave Neumayer. 
Charles K. Buckley. 
George B. Spearin. 
Bernard Rolf. 

Jesse C. Woodhull. 
Gilbert Woodhull. 

Benjamin G. Hitchings 
B. F. Slattery. 

L. S. Tuttle. 

Ir. J. Johnson. 

Johnson Bros., Incorporated. 
Russell Johnson. 

R. J. Perrine. 
J.. B.. Paret. 

IF. S. Lafond. 

Harry Lafond. 

Lawson & McMurray. 


k. D. MacMurray. 

John S. Loomis Co. 

A. TT. McEwan. 
LD. T. Hyslop. 
Mr. Woodhouse. 

ik. W. MeClave & Son. 
k. W. MeClave. 
Rowland McClave. 
William J. Davis. 

G. H. Morrison. 

W. J. Tingue. 

R. S. Francis. 
Robert [llingsworth. 

S. F. Minter. 

Charles Cruickshank. 

William Mohr. 

M. Mosson Co. 

Max Mosson. 

Mott Haven Lumber Co. 
Isidor Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen. 

Norris Hl. Norden. 

John C. Orr Co. 

Rtiode & Horn. 

Ss. J. Rode. 

Alfred E. Horn. 
Rumbarger Lumber Co. 
I. T. Rumbarger. 

J. J. Rumbarger. 
St. George Bond. 
W. W. Welch. 

Sea Coast Lumber Co. 
William S. Hofstra. 
Bradley L. Eaton. 
Eben J, Marsh. 
l‘eter J. Feitner. 
Frank C. Wickham. 
Kk. S. Maddock. 
(;eorge W. Jones. 
Irrank A. Beckley. 
George DP. Leggett. 

Seattle Cedar Lumber Manu 

facturing Co. 
Arthur Ek. Lane. 
Francis J. Fowler. 
«. ©. Shepherd. 
I. Hi. Lloyd. 
Hl. S. Crawford. 

Shepard & Morse Lumber Co 

«. E. Kennedy. 
B. F. Black. 

«. B. Hudson, 
Robert R. Sizer & Co. 
Thomas M. Sizer. 

Iferndon Sizer. 
It. C. Richards. 
rank Ty. Langstroth. 


S. Kk. Slaymaker & Co. 
Ss. P. Brown. 
hk. U. Shaffer. 
Stetson, Cutler & Redman. 


W. Hi. Redman. 
W. PL. Reid. 

If. A. Davidson. 
’. J. Edwards. 

W. D. Goss. 

W. 'T. Hookey, 

Il. L. Cook. 

P. W. Hayes. 
Stevens-Eaton Co. 

William A. Eaton. 

A. P. Rogers. 

W. H. Winters. 

T. S. Miller. 

W. X. Young. 

John Vreeland. 

Clarence G. Meeks. 

Iloward V. Meeks. 

George M. Stevens, jr. 
Swain, Alleock & Swain. 

(. E. Alleock. 

«. R. Swain. 

A. W. Swain. 

J. C. Turner Cypress Lumbet 
Co. . 
.. A. Lloyd. 

A. L. Underwood. 

J. R. Owens. 

M. J. E, Hoban. 
Tyler Lumber Co. 

«. A. Swigert. 

W.S. Van Clief. 
Walter G. White. 
William Whitmer & Sons 

J. S. Richard. 

A. T. Peale. 

Wiley, Harker & Camp Co. 

EK. M. Wiley. 

John Harker. 

John J. Fleming. 

Maurice W. Wiley. 

Charles T. Stran. 

I. T. Williams & Sons. 

I’. Moore. 

I’. If. Moore. 

©. T. Mackey. 

A. M. Hirsch: 

T. T. Reid. 

E. K. Beddall. 
Willson. Adams & Co. 
Wood, Barker Company. 

John M. Bond. 
William P. Youngs & Bro. 
William P. Youngs. 
W. Wilson. 

Fr. LL. Miner. 
F. D. Miner. 
J. D. Crary. 

R. H. McKelvey. 

A. R. Carr. 

«. S$. Hurd. 

W. W. Schupner. 

H. L. Karrick. 

HW. W. Kalt. 
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Harry B. Harwood. 


Just before the LUMBERMAN went to press Thursday of 
this week the sad news arrived of the death of Harry B. 
Harwood, of the well known retail lumber firm of W. 8S. 
Ilarwood & Bro., Bloomington, Ill. Deceased was a young 
man of unusual ability and promise and had been engaged 
in the lumber business at Bloomington in connection with 
his father and brother since his boyhood. He was born 
in Bloomington in 1870 and received his education in the 
schools of that city. At the age of 21 years he was 
admitted to the firm of T. F. Harwood & Son, which then 
became T. EF. Harwood & Sons. January 1, 1901, the 
style of the firm was changed to W. S. Harwood & Bro., 
the elder Harwood having died in 1891. Mr. Harwood 
was twice married, the first time in 1901, his wife, formerly 
an Miss Margaret Cole, dying in November, 1902. He was 


again married February 8, 1905, to a young lady in Decatur, 
und she, with a child born January 1, 1906, survives him. 
attacked by 


Mr. Harwood was first illness while in 





rit LATE HARRY B. HARWOOD, OF 


aks. 


Died January 25, 


BLOOMINGTON, 


Born in 1870; 1906. 


California on his wedding trip a year ago. Shortly after 
his arrival there he experienced a severe siege of rheumatism 
which later affected the valves of the heart, and for some 
time past it had been known to his family and friends that 
he was in a precarious condition. During the five weeks 
preceding his death he was confined to his bed and his 
demise was expected at almost any moment owing to the 
peculiar and dangerous nature of his malady. The end 
came at 5 o’clock Thursday morning, January 25. Desides 
his widow and child, deceased left a sister, Mrs. J. F. 
vans, of Bloomington, and a brother, Willis 8. Harwood, 
senior partner in the firm. 





——_ 


Henry Bradshaw. 


PHILADELPHIA, VA., Jan. 22.—-The death, Thursday of 
ust week, of Henry Bradshaw, retail lumber dealer at Rich 
imond and Norris streets, came as a shock to the local trade, 
with which Mr. Bradshaw has been intimately connected 
for many years. Ile was stricken with pneumonia at his 
fice Wednesday morning. Everything was done to save 
iis life, but he died the next day. ‘The fact that he was 
i years old and had not been in good health for a year 
1” more is supposed to have operated against recovery. Mr. 
Iiradshaw was buried from his late home Sunday. A _ son- 
in-law will continue the business in the interests of the 
stute until a final adjudication can be made. Mr. Brad 
haw was one of the most respected members of the retail 
rade. He was a man of unswerving integrity and kindly 
ociable disposition. His word was as good as his bond 
vhenever given and such was the confidence of the trade 
n him that his departure for the bourne whence no trav- 
cler ever returns will leave a void in the trade which will 
keenly felt. 








William H. Byers. 


William H. Byers, during the past two years an employee 
it the Chicago offices of the Edward Hines Lumber Com 
pany, died at his residence at 816 West Congress street, this 
ity, Friday evening, January 19, at the age of fifty-five 
vears. Mr. Byers came to Chicago in 1903 from Hayward, 
Vis having traveled in Nebraska for several years for 
the North Wisconsin Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
of that town. Before that he resided for some years in 
Winona, Minn., and is reported to have come there from 
Cincinnati, where he was reported to have at one time 
possessed considerable wealth. He leaves a widow and one 
son, J. G. Byers, also engaged in the lumber business, to 
mourn his loss. The funeral services, which were private, 
were held at his late residence Sunday last and the remains 
were interred in Graceland cemetery. 

















S. H. Doten, 


Bosron, MAss., Jan. 22.—Maj. Samuel Holmes Doten, of 
l'lymouth, Mass., died at his home last week at the age of 
“3 years. His mother, Rebecca Bradford Doten, was in the 
sixth generation from William Bradford, the Pilgrim gov- 
ernor. Mr. Doten spent his early life following the sea. 
Later he bought out his. fathers’ lumber business, which he 
conducted for many years. The business now is owned by 


Kdward B. Atwood. 
anaes A 
R. A. Stewart. 


New York, Jan. 20.—Robert A. Stewart, of R. A. Stewart 
«& Co., 80 Broad street, wholesale lumber dealers, died Jan- 
uary 19 in his sixty-third year. Mr. Stewart was born in 
London, England, and has been connected with the lumber 
trade of New York for years, having had charge of the 
business of the Standard Agency Company, which failed in 
1901. Funeral services were held yesterday at his late 
residence, 846 Prospect place, Brooklyn, at 3 p. m. 

PBABA BB BILE IS 





George G. Marvin, who was with the Canadian Ele 
vator Company at Fort Frances, Ont., has resigned to 
take a similar position with the Graham Lumber Com- 
pany. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


The Borcherding Creditors. 


CINCINNATI, Ono, Jan. 23.—The affairs of the Borcher 
ding Bros. Lumber Company, thrown into involuntary bank 
ruptey, are beginning tu assume tangible shape, but at the 
same time become more discouraging to creditors. <A 
ing of the creditors will be held in a few days. rhe 
schedule of liabilities and assets that will be filed with the 
refcree in bankruptcy the latter part of this week contains 
nearly all the claims that have been brought to Receiver 
Thrall’s attention. Others may be brought in in answer to 
the creditors’ advertisement. Those presented thus far 
amount to $31,291.09. The chief assets of the concern 
consists of $15,800 stock in the Picayune Lumber & Shingie 
Company, of Lake Providence, La., also in the hands of a 
receiver. <A list of the creditors and the amounts of their 
claims as thus far scheduled by the receiver is as follows 
CREDITORS HOLDING UNSECURED CLALMS. 
Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Co., Limited, Vla 
MI: SBS bau 260s a cn oe Teer erT Te 
Schwing Lumber & Shingie Co., Limited, Plaque 








NN 6a 5-04.ba ket b sede 260 04K : eee : > 89.47 
Brownell-Drews Lumber Co., Limited, Morgan City 

SFT To ere eT Se eee ae a eae 820.35 
\. Wilberts’ Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., Limited, 

Qo. reer ee rrr ‘ 1,264.27 
John ‘T. Dixon Lumber Co., Elizabethton, Tenn S75.64 
John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville... ; , S2S.ST7 
Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Co., Nashville T7259 
Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien, 


Nashville... S1LO05 


Love, Boyd & Co., Nashville... 


Leomis & Hart Manufacturing Co., Chattanooga 
John M. Smith Lumber Co., Nashville 

W. J. Cude, Cude, Miss.. , . . 
Kenova Poplar Manufacturing Co., Kenova, W. Va 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, Ohio 


Stone & Miller, Newport. Ky.. 
Standard Millwork Co., Norwood, Ohio 
Cypress Lumber Co., Cincinnati 

Lyon Cypress Lumber Co., Gi: 
A. B. Smith Lumber Co., Va 
Lake Lumber Co., Felsenthal, 
Dickinson Mill Co., Little Rock 

Iland Lumber Co., Dolives, Ala. ; 
Flowers & Porter Lumber Co., Greenville, Ala 
Globe Lumber Co., Yellow Pine, La 

Creola Lumber Co., Creola, Ala 

Monger Lumber Co., Asheville, N. ¢ 

Burt & Brabb Lumber Co., Ford, Ky 

J. J. MeCarroll, Tickfaw, La , , 
Campbellsville Lumber Co., Campbellsville, Ky 
Davidson-Benedict Lumber Co., Nashville 

W. EK. Smith Lumber Co., Memphis ; 
Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Co., Riverside, Ala 
Cotton Belt Lumber Co., Chicago . 

J. W. Farrior & Co., Birmingham, Ala 





Kk. W. Gates Lumber Co., Yellow Pine, Ala 
Kingston Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss 
Camp & Hinton Co., Lumberton, 


Miss 
Banks & Co., Banks, Miss.... - 
Lathrop Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Romer Bros., Brownsville, Tenn 
Iyexter Lumber Co., Norwood, Ohio 
Western Union ‘Telegraph Co 
Vhilip J. Anthe, Cincinnati. . 








Ocean Credit & Indemnity UCo., New York 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
The Hardwood Record, Chicago 


St. Louis Lumberman, St. Louis 

Strode’s Lumber World. Chicago... : 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Cincinnati 
Postal Telegraph Co..... ‘ 

Gas company, Cincinnati. . 

Anna C. Borcherding, Cincinnati....... YS5.50 
(ypress Lumber Co., Cincinnati... 2 00.00 


Yellow Poplar Lumber Manufacturing Co., Coal 
Ss os 5 news w ewes eee oa {92.88 
Liliian Goldkamp, Cincinnati... ; . : 8.00 





Important Tax Suit Decided. 


MEMPHIS, , Jan. 23.—-Chancellor Heiskell has 
handed down a eaching and important decision affecting 
the lumber interests of Memphis. In the case of the I. M 
Darnell & Sons Company against the city of Memphis. 
brought for the purpose of determining whether logs brought 
to Memphis from other states should be subject to taxation 
for state, county and city purposes, Chancellor Heiskell 
held that they were not The statutes of Tennessee pro 
vide that logs cut in this state and manufactured therein 
shall not be taxed and, basing his ideas on this law, Judge 
Ileiskell held that logs from other states could not be taxed 
without violating interstate commerce laws which prevent 
discrimination against one state as in favor of anothe 
The logs in the suit were valued by the local assessor at 
$19,325, on which taxes of about $400 were levied The 
victory, according to local lumbermen, is a most pronounced 
one because relieving them of the necessity of paying taxes 
on logs brought into Memphis from other states. This 
opinion is thoroughly appreciated only when it is under 
stood that the bulk of hardwood timber brought to Memphis 
comes from Mississippi and Arkansas 

OS 


~ 












Timber Tract Title Trouble. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 22.—-Attorney General Williams, 
of Mississippi, has rendered an opinion of interest to lumber 
men in the matter of the Eastman-Gardiner Company's claim 
for refund. The trouble grows out of the purchase of a 
quarter section of land by the company from the Mississippi 
Industrial Institute and College. The school had acquired 
the land through an act of congress in 1895, but it was 
found that the quarter section thus disposed of had been 
granted to the state in 1855 and that the college therefore 
had no title to the land thus sold. The attorney general 
was asked concerning legal methods of repayment to the 
lumber company of the purchase price and he finds that the 
only legal method is through a special act of the legislature 





Lumber Company Quits. 


GRAND RApiIps, MicuH., Jan. 23.—The J. F. 
ber & Land Company filed a trust mortga 
veying its entire property to. the Michigan Trust Company as 
trustee for the benefit of creditors. Liabilities are given at 
$64,341.23, and it is hoped to pay the creditors in full as 
soon as matters can be straightened out. The company 
was formed about a year ago with J. F. Quigley as presi 
dent, Horace L. Foote secretary and F. W. Squier treas 
urer. 


Quigley Lum 
e last week, con 








Gotham Wholesaler Bankrupt. 


NeW York, Jan. 19.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
fined against the Central Lumber Company, wholesale lumber 
dealer, with office at 1 Madison avenue, by the Snow Lum 
ber Company, of High Point, N. C., a creditor for § Th 
It was alleged that the Central company is insolvent. Judge 
Holt appointed Archibald Douglas receiver and an order 
was granted restraining the sheriff from selling the assets 


O75 





A judgment for $1,666 was entered against the company 
recently. The company was incorporated under the laws 


of New York early in 1904, with an authorized capital of 
$25,000. H. C. Morris was president and A. W. Anderson 
treasurer. 








H00-HOO, DOINGS. 


PDD DIDS 


At Philadelphia, Pa. January 13. 
The first 


concatenation held under the jurisdiction ot 
Vic egerent ; i 


Snark Jerome H. Sheip, for the eastern district 
if Pennsylvania, took place at the Bourse Saturday evening, 
Junuary 13. Eight kittens had their eyes opened to the 

of Hoo-Hoo. The Snark was assisted by former Vice 





gerent Snarks John J. Rumbarger, Frank T. Rumbarger 
and John W. Long, of New York, beside the regular of 
ficers, 


The candidates were: 

Victor Kugler, George W. Kugler & Sons, Philadelphia 

mil Kolb, Sheip & Vandegrift, Philadelphia. 

i. M. Henofer, Philadelphia Veneer & Lumber Co 
delphia. 

George Hemerle, Sheip & Vandegrift, Philadelphia. 

edward Griffith, Charles Bond, Philadelphia. 

I’. Toogood, Chicago Belting Company, Philadelphia 

rank Duffield, Philadelphia 

The officers were: Snark, Jerome H. Sheip; 
lloo, Hl. G. Hazard; Junior Hoo-Hoo, Asa W. 
Jabberwock, Joseph R. Rogers; 
Arcanoper, Francis Goodhue, jr 
ir.; Gurdon, H. Vanderpool; Bojum, C. J. Kirschner. 

‘he session “on-the-roof’ was in the Bourse restaurant 
ind was in line with the good fellowship which has marked 
the revival of interest in the doings of the Black Cat in 
the east. John J. Rumbarger acted as toastmaster at the 
the dinner the banqueters faced a stage erected in the ban 
quet hall and witnessed a rattling good vaudeville 
rhe program and menu were printed on a thin 
basswood and made a neat souvenir of the occasion. 

Those present were Bh. C. Currie, G. P. De Witt, Harry 
(. Disston, George Freeman, jr., F. Goodhue, jr.. W. KE. Hat 
rison, W. R. Johnson, F. A. Kirby, W. H. Lear, J. J. Linus. 
kK. Lloyd, jr., E. . Mason, I. ID. Miller, H. E. Justin 
Peters, James J. lower, Fo T. Rumbarger, Charles Russell, 
Walter Ryan. Il. 1. Soble, John J. Soble, J. H. Sheip, Edwin 
IF. Smith, Charles I. Stewart, A. W. Vandegrift, H. Vander 


Phila 


Senior Hoo 
Vajndegrift ; 
Scrivenoter, F. O. Werden; 
Custocatian, B. C. Currie, 


show 
piece of 





pool, F. O. Werden, J. H. Brearley, E. D. Glauser, © 
Coppock, H. E. Bates, J. J. Rumbarger, William R arbey 
John W. Long, C. J. Kirschner, C. D. Howard, J Broad 


PHILADELVHIA, PA 
District 


JEROME H 
Vicegerent 


SHEIP, OF 


Snark for the 


Eastern 
dinner and acquitted himself most creditably Following 
foot, John Coleman, F. 0. Luzier, Robert Patterson, Walton 
hk. Johnson, Frank F. Rambo, Joseph R. Rogers, Daniel 
Adams, St Bond, E. S. Courtney, A. BB. Ewer, George 
Freeman, jr., W. S. Hlarvey, T. B. Hoffman, Watson Ma 
lone 


George 





Notes of the Order. 

Mark Anson, Vicegerent Snark for the southern 
of lowa, announces that he will hold a 
fdavenport, Lowa, Wednesday, February 7 

A concatenation of Hoo-Hoo will be held at the Sherman 
house, Chicé Wednesday evening, February 14 


district 
concatenation at 








The Hoo-Hoo Doings at Cairo Next Week. 


The ever enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo of Cairo, IL, are laying 
plans for one of the grandest concatenations on record to 
be held in that city of record-breaking concatenations Iriday 
evening, February 2. The Southern Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will hold its annual meeting there 
next Thursday and Friday. The Elks’ Club will tender all 
visiting lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo a smoker at its club rooms 
Thursday evening, February 1. A number of the veterans 
of the Hoo-Hoo order have been sent special invitations by 
II. S. Candee, Thomas McFarland and C. 8. Carey, the 
committee in charge of the event, among those thus honored 
being Col. A. D. McLeod, of Cincinnati; J. E. Defebaugh. 
of Chicago; W. E. Barns and George W. Schwartz, of 
St. Louis; Bolling Arthur Johnson, of Chicago, and James 
Ii. Baird, of Nashville, most of whom are expected to be 
present. 
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Among those interested in lumber or its kindred 
industries visiting Chicago during the week ended 
Wednesday, January 24, were the following: 

J.B. Arvin, Grand Rapids, Wis W N Kelley Traverse 
oF Ww Backus Minneapolis Mich 

Miui G. H. Kelly, Omaha, Neb 
J. N. Boyington, Stevens Point ( A. Luster, Duluth, Minn 

Wis H lb. MeRKinnon tay City, 
«. G. Buffur Louisiana, Mo Mich 
Db. F. Clark, Minneapolis, Mint Ek. C. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich 
¢. F. Curtis, Clinton, Iowa ( A. Newning, Houston, Tex 
HW. A. Dana, Indianapolis, Ind S. H. Nigh, Catlettsburg, Ky 
J. E. Danaher. Detroit, Mic! I. G. Owen, Ower Wis 
Ora Darnall. Kansas City, Mo G. E. Ohara, Cairo, Ill 
W. H. Day, Dubuque, lowa lL. L. Prescott. Menominee. Mict 
W. H. Day. jr Dubuque, Towa M. H. Price, Memphis, Tenn 
J. F. Dousman, DePere, Wis Earl Palmer, Paducah, Ky 
G. W. Dulaney, jr Minneapo G. H. Rice, Green Bay, Wis 

lis. Minn W. F. Rice. Peoria, Il? 
Franklin Floete, St. Paul. Mint W. L. Roach, Muscatine, Lowa 
Fr. W. Gould, Moline, Il il Schneider Grand Rapids 
D. HW. Hillman, Evansville, Ind Mich 
0 I) Haskett Indianapolis ( E. Turner, Wausau, Wis 

Ind W. H. Upham, Marshfield, Wi- 
4. S. Hill, Kalamazoo, Mich r. B. Waters, Oshkosh, Wis 
H, W. Huttig, Muscatine, Lowa R. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Min 
Y. W. Hobson, Indianapolis, N. H. Withee, La Crosse .Wis 

Ind k. O. White, Memphis, Tenn 


0. H. Ingram, Eau Claire, Wis. W. D. Young, Bay City, Mich. 
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DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


—eooroorm= 


Demand over the country has been about holding its 
own this week; that is to say, there has been no per- 
ceptible slackening of the tension which has been ob- 
served in door circles since the first of the year, The 
unseasonably warm weather, at first regarded as a 
stimulating factor in building lines, was not so highly 
esteemed later on, as it has been previous experience 
that the trade would have to suffer for it in a more 
than unusually severe and stormy period during Febru 
ary and Mareh, delaying early spring building fully 
aus much as, if not more than, the late fall operations 
were extended into the winter months. However, the 
renewal of wintry weather this week has removed this 
feature us oa factor. Meanwhile the demand 
for rough building material is so constantly great as 
to necessarily involve proportionately heavy quantities 
finish and other factory products and the 
building reports apparently justify the optimistic esti- 
nates that are made as te the future. 


Serious 


of doors, 


Factory operators report generally a ready market for 
the regular stock products and orders for special work 
in greater volume than usually is witnessed in January. 
Prices are unsettled to some extent, though there is a 
dominating undertone of strength in later factory trans- 
vetions. This has imparted a healthier tinge to the 


carlond jobbing business, in which department slightly 


hetter prices are ruling than at the opening of the 
vear. The volume of carload inquiry is not as heavy 


us it was three weeks ago, but «a strong desire to get 
in the market at favorable buying prices during the 
past six weeks is shown on every hand and the inquiry 


contimies of noticeably large proportions. Pacifie coast 


door inakers are endeavoring to cater to the eastern 
jobbing trade with their fir, spruce, cedar and Cah- 
fortin pine goods and are meeting with encouraging 


sucvess, although momentarily restricted by the com- 


paratively low competitive prices made by tae dealers 


of the middle west and northwest on the product of 
this locality. With reference to small lots of stock 
eoods, values are still low under an unrestricted com 
petition, 

\ full share of the orders and inquiries that are 


flouting into the wholesale offices throughout the coun- 
try is received by the seven or eight large distributers 
Who make Chicago their headquarters. Their reports as 
to the size and urgeney of the carload inquiry are cor- 
roborative ot the statement made last week that it 
Orders have been booked to 
such an extent in some instances as will tax their re- 
sources jn assembling and shipping them in time for 
retail movement. Some of these 
were taken early in December, when prices were lower 
than now and trade conditions were considerably mixed, 


tyit the later 


Was exceptionally good, 


thre spring orders 


business was more closely scrutinized 
adapted to the individual stocks, not to 
more satisfactory margin of profit in- 
Some of the wholesalers state that they have 
hooked sufficient orders to keep them busy up 
middle of April. They are well pleased with 
their carload trade of the past month and the only 
thing that could have pleased them better would have 
been ai higher 


and better 

mention the 
volved. 
already 


to the 


range of discounts. Just now they are 
excellent work, and their 
trade in small lots ef the regular sizes is almost as 


doing an business in odd 


wood. 


\ stronger window glass market is predicted in’ view 
of the reported organization of the glass manufacturers 


into a compact body. It is surmised that the factory 
owners emploving hand blowers have at last made their 
peace with those operating factories equipped with glass 


blowing machines and the first step following the treaty 
will be te advance prices. The labor unions in the 
glass industry are said to be parties to the 
agreement, Which exemplifies one of the fundamental 
objections of the great consuming public to the modern 
trust. If there can be any more unholy combination in 
restraint of trade and fer control of prices than that 
comprising a labor union in a skilled trade and those 
who employ its members, then the anti-trust law must 
be a dead letter. . 


Window 


The sash and :loor concerns of Baltimore, Md., are 
as active as ever turning out building supplies, and 
their product is in strong demand at figures that leave 
them a satisfactory margin of profit. Judging from 
the present boom in building, the vear will be an ex- 
cellent one for the manufacturers. 


There is a lull in the mill work demand at Buffalo, 
N. Y., but only as much as is to be expected at this 
time of the vear. In fact there is less complaint of 
slack demand than is usually the case. If dealers in 
funey doors are not making money they are to blame, 
for all reports agree that there is no falling off in 
the demand. 


The Kansas City, Mo., sash and door jobbers have 
little to say about the stock goods trade, as prices 
have been badly demoralized for a number of weeks, 
and it is not a pleasant topie with them after the fine 
prices they secured during the fall. They say that 
the dealers in a good many cases have stocked up on 
the low prices, and they have had a better demand 
than usual for winter, but that there is little money 
in the business. The local demand has kept the mills 


busy to date, and they expect to be fairly busy through 
the winter and are looking forward to the most active 
spring business on record. 

i * * 

There is a slight falling off in demand just now at 
Los Angeles, Cal., which is not unusual, but is really 
more noticeable than a year ago. Odd sized 
and windows are leading the demand. There is but 
little falling off in the call for stock goods from the 
northern factories. An evident effort is made to keep 
prices of all kinds of doors and sash as near list figures 
us possible. Absolutely no change has occurred in 
glass prices within the week in that market. 


doors 





MR. MORGAN’S DISAPPEARANCE UNSOLVED. 

OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 23.—The mystery surrounding 
the strange disappearance of Edward J. Morgan, a lum- 
ber salesman well known to the trade, remains unsolved. 
The Jast news of the man’s whereabouts was on = the 
evening of December 20, when he telephoned from Mani 
towoe to his wife at their home in this city. At the 
time he said he was preparing to take a train for his 
home. He left Manitowoe but never reached home and 
no trace of him has been found, though inquiries have 
heen made by hundreds of his fellow traveling men. 

It was rumored that Mr. Morgan had gone west, but 
it is not believed that he would make this trip without 
notifying his wife and if is certain that he would have 
met and been recognized by friends in that section of 
the country. Mr. Morgan is a member of Oshkosh coun 
cil of the United Commercial Travelers and this organi 
zation, through its members, has been requested to in 
quire and seareh for the brother. An effort has been 
made to trace his movements by asking the passenger 
agents of several railroads to note the use of mileage 
which Mr. Morgan carried. It is hoped in this way to 
partially trace his movements. 

The missing man is described as being tall, well built 
and of commanding appearance. He dressed neatly and 
with his dark hair, mustache and Vandyke beard he 
might pass for a Frenchman. No acceptable theory has 
been advanced for Mr. Morgan’s long and unexplained 
absence, 





A NICELY APPROPRIATE APPOINTMENT. 

As previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, of Xansas 
City, Mo., has announced the appointment, effective 
February 1, of R. E. Browne as general sales agent of 
that company, with office at 319 Keith & Perry build 
ing, Kansas City, to succeed Franklin Greenwood, who 
has become associated in an important official capacity 
with the Southern Cypress Selling Company at New Or 
leans, La. 

Rodney EK. Browne has had a rather short experience 
in the Jumber trade but has profited by that experi 
ence far beyond the proportion of its duration. Tle 
was born in Oakland, Cai., December 25, 1876, and 
Kansas City, 


was educaicd in the public schools of 





RODNEY EE. BROWNE, OF KANSAS CITY: 
Saies Agent W. R. Pickering Lumber Company. 


supplementing this by a course of tuition at St. Mary’s 
College, St. Mary’s, Xan., where first were demon- 
strated his thoroughness of application and mastery of 
detail. Mr, Browne became identified with the lum- 
ber business in 1899 in one of the best schools of the 
west—the Missouri Lumber & Mining Company at 
Grandin, Mv. He began as timekeeper and worked 
his way upward until he attracted the attention of the 
Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Company, Fisher, La., with 
which he was associated in office and outside work. 
In 1902 he beenme associated with the Central Coal & 
Coke Company as assistant to I. H. Fetty, general 
sales agent, which position he held until he was of- 
fered the position which he will occupy beginning 
with the first of the coming month. 

The new incumbent of the general sales agency of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company will be in- 
ducted in a most responsible position but one for 
which he is eminently fitted despite his comparative 
youth. The LUMBERMAN and others acquainted with 
him predict a successful career for Mr. Browne in his 
new field. 


A GAIN FOR THE WEST. 

The Chicago offices of the Lamb Hardwood Lumber 
Company, of Chancy, Miss., and of the Bacon-Nolan 
Hardwood Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., as 
well as of the other Lamb interests, which were located 
at 757 Railway Exchange, have been closed, and Otto 
Lackmund, who has been in charge since last May, left 
Tuesday evening for Spokane, Wash. At that point 
he will establish an office for the sale of the shop and 
better products of the western mills of the Lamb-Davis 
Lumber Company, of Leavenworth, Wash., and other 
Lamb interests and which will be the headquarters of 
those interests in the northwest. Correspondence rela 
tive to the hardwood department of the Lamb concerns 
shonld hereafter be addressed to the Bacon-Nolan Hard 





OTTO LACKMUND OF SPOKANE, WASII 
Representing the Lamb-Davis Company. 


wood Lumber Company, at Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Lach 
mund, who came to Chicago from Clinton, Iowa, was a 
resideut of the city hardly long enough to become gen 
erally acquainted, but in the short time he was_ here 
he made a great many friends, all of whom will regret 
his departure. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will com 
mend him to the kindly consideration of the Jumber 
men of the Spokane district and assures them that he 
is one of their own kind. He is a gentleman of high 
repute and one who makes friends of all with whom he 
comes in contact. 


ee ee ed 


FROM FAR NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Sr. JoHN, N. B., Jan. 22.—The remarkable mildness 
of the winter has not as yet interfered with operations. 
The general cut has been large. Not for over twenty 
years has there been a winter approaching this for mild 
ness and the utter absence of traffie blocking storms. 
The Dominion Pulp Company’s mill on the Miramichi, 
opposite Chatham, was damaged by fire last week to thi 
extent of $17,000. The mill was built in 1896, had 
a successful career and employed about a hundred men. 
It is owned by English capitalists. 

The Grand Falls Power Company, which purposes te 
‘develop power for pulp mills and other industries at 
the falls, has filed plans of the dam and works with 
the public works department at Ottawa. 

The Bartibogue Boom Company has been formed at 
Chatham, on the Miramichi, with James Robinson presi 
dent, William Damery vice president and R. A. 
recretary-treasurer. 

G. W. Upham and others, of Woodstock, N. B., hav: 
heen incorporated as the Upham Lumber Company, Lim 
ited, with $20,000 capital. 

The case of the Attorney General of New Brunswick 
versus the St. John Lumber Company, relative to con 
structing piers and dams in the upper St. John waters, 
on the Maine border, has been adjourned. 

It is expected that the barges for the Bay Shore 
Lumber Company to carry lumber to the United States 
market, will be built at St. Martins. They are to I 
sail and steam, 160 feet long and 20 feet wide. 

A Newfoundland merchant who was in this city last 
week said that the Harmsworths, of London, were sw 
veying their Jarge tracts of timber land on the island 
and that within a year or two they would erect mills to 
produce 200 tons of paper a day. 


Lawlor 





A VOICE FROM THE FROZEN NORTH. 

SASKATOON, Provinee of Saskatchewan, Canada, Jan 
uary 15.—Eprror LUMBERMAN: We cannot get along 
without your paper and ‘‘Met.’’ So send us you 
paper to the address below. We have a fine countr) 
up in this frozen zone and all the Americans who come 
here stay. Sleighing commenced January 12 and th: 
weather has been better than it has been 500 to 1,000 
miles south. We have four yards and two small fac 
tories here and all are doing a fair business. Our trade 
comes in from a distance of 100 miles, mainly from 
the west. Our prices on lumber are $24 for dimen 
sion, $3.50 for shingles and $5 for lath on a 40-cent 
rate from the coast. 

INDEPENDENT LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


ON THE ST. CROIX. 

STILLWATER, MINN., Jan. 23.—‘‘This is the poorest 
winter for logging I ever saw on the St. Croix,’’ re- 
marked an old logger, and his opinion is shared by 
others. The hauling has not been good at any time 
and it now seems sure that the cut will be lighter than 
intended. Even a reasonably late season would not 
result in making up the loss. The cold snap of the 
last two days is helping the roads, but the snow is too 
deep to permit the landings to freeze. 

James ang Eugene O’Neal, who have logged many 
years under the firm name of O’Neal Bros., have relin- 
quished their contract to do logging in the northern 
part of the state for the St. Croix Logging Company 
on the lands of the latter. The contract had a possible 
life of nine years with an annual cut of 40,000,000 feet. 
The St. Croix Lumber Company will do its own logging 
and takes over the camp equipments of the O’Neals, 
including steam loaders and railway tracks. The out- 
fit goes into the possession of the St. Croix company 
at once and it will continue the operations this winter. 
''he deal involves over $100,600. The O’Neals own 
timber lands in the vicinity of Everett, Wash., and 
have been operating there several years. 

Mrs. T. EK. Fellows died Sunday morning, aged 44 
vears, after an illness of five months with cancer. She 
consulted some of the best specialists in the country. 
Mr. Fellows is manager of the Consolidated Lumber 
Company in this city and for eight years was engaged 
in lumbering at White Bear. 








THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 23.—With three manufac- 
turers’ associations in session here today—two expir- 
ing ones and a third rising like the phoenix from its 
aushes—the town has a good sized sprinkling of lum- 
bermen, All are feeling well satisfied with present 
conditions and with the outlook. Every indication, 
close observers among them say, is that the new year 
will show fully as great building activity in the west 
us did 1905. Projected work is filling the columns of 
local papers everywhere and Minneapolis and St. Paul 
have bigger things on hand than for a long time. St. 
Paul, for instance, has an auditorium, a Young Men’s 
Christian Association building, a great new cathedral 
und a live stock amphitheater for the state fair, all 
being planned and to be started during the year. 

I.umber stocks are lighter than a year ago, especially 
in dimension, and the price situation could not well be 
stronger. The only fear of conservative manufactur- 
ers is that prices may advance to a point where new 
building, especially of small houses, will be discour- 
aged, 

The report of 1905 shipments made to the Mississippi 
valley association by Secretary Rhodes, shows, as an- 
‘icipated, a good net increase for northern pine mills 
over 1904, in spite of lighter stocks and fewer mills 
in the Wisconsin valley. 

Charles S. Hitcheock and C. H. Leib have organized 
the Hiteheoek-Leib Lumber Company, which will do a 
veneral jobbing business in lumber with headquarters 
it Minneapolis. Mr. Hitcheock has been a traveling 
epresentative for the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Com- 
any and the Seanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, while 
\Ir. Leib has been located in Kansas City as agent for 
vest coast stocks. He formerly was in business here. 

Several west coast and Inland Empire lumbermen 
were in Minneapolis during the retailers’ convention 
veek. Among them were Gus Luellwitz, of the Jen- 
‘ins-Luellwitz Lumber Company, Spokane; C. H. Un- 

erwood, with the Kleeb Lumber Company, South 
Bend, Wash.; Sam Boyd, with the Big Blackfoot Mill- 
ug Company, Bonner, Mont.; David B. Barber, with 
the Northwestern Lumber Company, Kalispell, Mont., 

ud J. K. Baker, representing the Stack-Gibbs Lumber 
vmpany, Spokane. 


LAKE SUPERIOR PORTS. 


PPPDDI IIS 
AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLUTH, MINN., Jan. 23.—Sales of the week include 
hout 10,000,000 feet of No. 3 and better, for William 
O’Brien, for Saginaw shipment. With a sharp demand 
ere for west coast dimension stuff the receipts are 
ery large. It is estimated that 40,000,000 feet of 
Washington timber will be consumed here and along the 
south shore of the lake in eight or ten jobs this season. 
Plans for a Jarge dressing and distributing yard for 
Pacifie coast timber are well along and that the yard 
will be established during the summer. 

The Duluth Log Company will start in a few days 
a new shingle mill at Aitken, under charge of C. E. 
Holmes, who has been in that business for a long 
Lime, 

Not only do loggers find it hard to get men for their 
operations but mills are troubled and it is evident that 
labor will be searee the coming summer. 

_ The Great Northern Power Company, which is build- 
ing the first portion of an 80,000-horsepower water and 
electrie installation, and in which Duluth lumbermen 
are large stockholders and officers, has let a contract 
tor the lest of its machinery plant, three 12,500-horse- 
power turbine wheels, of the vertical single scroll pat- 
tern, built by the Allis-Chalmers Company. In its early 
Stages the company was fought by the lumbering in- 
terests at Cloquet, but changes in its plan of develop- 








ment made them its friends, and since then it has had 
no difficulty. 


IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Jan, 22.—Trade is starting in early 
this year with a brisk demand for all items of pine 
lumber. Buyers are plentiful and some very good 
prices are being offered for the coming season’s cut. 

Logging has progressed very slowly so far this win- 
ter on account of the exceptionally warm weather and 
heavy snows. The ground has frozen but slightly and 
swamps have been practically impassable until recent- 
ly. However, the temperature has fallen several de- 
grees during the last three days and a fair showing 
can be made by some of the larger camps, but the 
total input of logs for the season will fall far be 
low what the loggers expected last fall. 

The Northern Lumber Company has a crew of men 
at work putting in a hot pond at the upper mill and 
making other preparations to start sawing February 
1 or soon thereafter. This mill has been repaired, 
enlarged and rearranged. 


WISCONSIN. 


OPDPDP DD DP 
IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

WAUSAU, WIS., Jan. 23.—Loggers who did not get 
their logs on skids early in the season are complaining 
that it is almost impossible to get the logs out, the 
snow being so deep. This will have a bad effect on 
the country mills dependent upon the small loggers 
and farmers for their supply. 

The January thaw was very pronounced this year 
and a few days more of it would have spoiled the 
sleighing in the openings. The woods, however, are 
full of snow, making it laborious and expensive to get 
logs to their destinations. In some localities here- 
abouts the snow is from four to six feet deep. 

J. B. Dunnigan, agent for the William H. Schuette 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., left for that city Satur- 
day evening to attend the annual meeting of the 
concern, of which he is an officer. Mr. Dunnigan has 
bought for his house the entire lumber cut of the 
Mohr-Stotzer Lumber Company at Holt, Wis., about 
25,000,000 feet. The company’s latest purchase is the 
entire cut of the Williamson & Libby Company at 
Park Falls, Wis., of about 7,000,000 feet. 











IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIs., Jan. 22.—Sales of lumber are 
showing steady improvement, especially in hardwoods 
and hemlock. The latter is almost cleaned out, as far 
as dry stock is concerned. Mills are turning out plenty 
of lumber now and green stock is shipped to make up 
broken assortments. In hardwoods trade is very fair 
for January. The month’s trade will be fully up to 
December’s and the succeeding two or three months 
are expected to surpass any of last year. Basswood is 
advancing, because dry stock is getting scarce. Soft 
elm is not selling freely, but anything in the line of 
crating is wanted and the price has advanced to about 
list. Under a great inquiry for rock elm some large 
contracts have been placed, principally for later ship- 
ments, and prices are stronger. Birch is selling as 
well as anything, although the planing mills and sash 
and door factories have not begun to buy very liberally 
as yet. Hard maple is selling better than at any time 
in a year, although this is not saying very much. Prac- 
tically no ash or oak is for sale, but wholesalers are 
booking orders for the cut, to be shipped when dry. 

Logging operations seem to be going on well, though 
some loggers report too much snow in the swamps. 
Others who are logging on higher land and in thick 
timber are not incommoded by snow and are doing 
very well. Hauling is in progress everywhere and logs 
are going to the mills at a rapid rate. Indications are 
for a full crop of logs and plenty of lumber. Recent 
thaws have settled the snows, although a crust has 
formed, but not sufficiently hard to interfere with skid- 
ding to any extent. 

The Foss-Reid mill at Armstrong creek is being torn 
down and the material removed. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., Jan. 22.—Deep snow continues to play 
havoe with logging operations and it looks as though 
the output of logs would be limited. Some of the 
companies have stopped skidding altogether. Last 
Thursday a Foster-Latimer train got stuck in a 
snowbank and was not released for two days. All these 
little inconveniences are only tending to make a demand 
for higher prices of lumber. 

Shipping has been diminished but very little and 
orders are coming in rapidly. Brittingham & Young 
are again at work on the Foster-Latimer hardwood 
stock and are picking up ail the odd lots of hardwood 
in this section and will in all probability be able to 
purchase at least 100,000,000 feet. 

Lumbering and logging are very active in the neigh- 
borhood of Prentice. The Van Dusen company has 
sold out to a Minneapolis concern, which will put in 
several million feet this winter. The Kennan Manu- 
facturing Company has made several important con- 
tracts this season, one with the Wolcott Bros. Lumber 
Company, of Manchester, Iowa, which will take all the 
hardwood, and another with the Wisconsin Veneer Com- 
pany, of Rhinelander. The Interstate Lumber Com- 
pany has been doing considerable business in the vicin- 
ity of Prentice and has stocked the mills at Larson 
and Fifield with large quantities of logs. 








CAREY’S 


MAGNESIA—FLEXIBLE—CEMENT 


ROOFING 


OLDEST COMPOSITION ROOFING 
SPECIFIED and USED BY ENGINEERS, ARC- 
HITECTS and CONTRACTORS EVERYWHERE, 
USED BY ALL RAILROAD COMPANIES ON 
THE LARGEST CONSTRUCTION WORK. 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL ROOFING EVER 
APPLIED TO DRY KILNS, LUMBER SHEDS 
and SIMILAR BUILDINGS, SAMPLE MAILED 
UPON REQUEST. 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


40 Branches. 

















(The Paint 
That Sells 


and on which you can give your 
customers a time guaranteeis 
the only kind that makes ita 
profitable side line. We have 
a special assortment proposi- 
tion that has proven very at- 
tractive to lumbermen whichis 
as follows, returnable within 
60 days at our expense if not 
satisfactory: 








On a 50 Gallon Assortment: 

$20 1 gallon cans and 

( 6 5 gallon cans. 

On a 100 Galion Assortment: 

‘ § 2 sallon cz 

consisting of 4 20 I gallonc ans and 
(16 5 gallon cans, 

We will make you a special discount and 

allow freight. Illus. catalog on request. 


GEO. W. PITKIN CO., 
PAINT AND COLOR MAKERS, 
A Station C. CHICAGO. | 


AN UNPARALLELED OFFER 


To every manufacturer using wood- 
working machinery of any description, 
who will tell us he saw this ad in the 
American Lumberman, we will send 
free of charge one of our 
Van Duzen Loose Pulley Oilers 
They do not waste or throw oil—can be 
used on almost every size and speed of 
pulley. Tried and tested l5years. 7sizes 
all brass. Ask for price list 26 D. 

THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO., Cincinna) Ohio. 2 


REMEMBER : consisting of 
You may order dif- 
ferent 50 or 100 
gal.assortments or 
all of one size at 
the same special 
discounts and we 
pay freight. 





























H. M. BYLLESBY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ENGINEERS 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCT AND 
OPERATE RAILWAY, LIGHT, POWER AND 
HYDRAULIC PLANTS. 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS. 


NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


























The L. & 1. J. White CO., mancecciers o 
MACHINE KNIVES 


of every description: Planing, Molding, Veneer, Paper, Leather, Tobacco, etc. 
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VERY week more lumber dealers are 
taking up the sale of Paroid Roofing, 
simply because they learn through their lum- 
bermen friends who have handled Paroid for 
many years that it makes a most profitable side 
line. Paroid is a ready roofing of highest 
quality, and is used and endorsed by the U.S. 
Government, the largest railroads, manuface 
turers and farmers all over the country 
Ask for cur dealer's proposition. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers, 
Established 1817 

EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 
CHICAGO, WASHINGTON. 








NEW YORK 





HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street. Chicago. Lil. 
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WINTON 
WINTON 
WINTON 


The Most Carefully 
Manufactured Car in 
The World is the 


Winton Model “K” 


Observe the precautions taken to 
make it the safest and most service- 
able of motor cars: 

TEST OF STRENGTH.—We test 
exhaustively, on our Riehle Testing 
Machine, all materials in which 
strength is required. This machine 
exerts a strain up to 200,000 pounds 
(100 tons) per square inch, and by 
these tests we know that Winton ma- 
terial protects your safety a dozen 
times over. Note that we do not 
guess and take chances. Also note 
that we reject all material that does 
not satisfy our tests. Accordingly, 
material makers send us only their 
best products; the seconds go else- 
where. 

ACCURATE GRINDING. — We 
grind all our cylinders, pistons, piston 
rings, crank shafts, valves, universal 
couplings and transmission _ shafts, 
using tools that grind to the accuracy 
of 1-10000 of an inch. Only by grind- 
ing can we secure perfect fitting ma- 
chinery, absence of destructive fric- 
tion, the use and not the waste of 
power, lengthened life of working 
parts, and interchangeability of parts. 

INSPECTION.—We inspect every 
operation in the manufacture of Model 
K. By our system of factory reports 
we know exactly through whose hands 
each part passes, thus holding each 
employee directly responsible for his 
work, and by means of our corps of 
skilled inspectors, no mistakes can oc- 
cur without being detected and cor- 
rected. 

TEST OF WORKING PARTS.— 
We test all working parts of Model 
K—including engine, transmission, 
steering apparatus, running gear, etc., 
separately and assembled. These 
tests are so numerous and so thorough 
that it is impossible for any Model K 
to leave the Winton factory before it 
has been proved perfect. 

Grinding, testing and inspection are 
expensive operations; but our policy 
is to make the very best car on the 
market irrespective of price, and only 
by our extremely careful methods is 
perfection possible. 

Winton Model “K” insures your 
safety and gives you faithful service. 
For detailed information about it, 
write for catalogue No. Io. 








THE 


Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


Member A. L. A. M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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CALIFORNIA. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 20.—The 
ducers’ League has been incorporated by 
local lumbermen, without capital stock, for the pro- 
motion ot better social and business relations. ir, 
pine and redwood manufacturers are represented in 
the membership. It is denied that the organization has 
to do with the fixing of prices, but closer relations will 
result in the better maintaining of the prices that are 
established. The incorporators include: E, N. Harmon, 
El Dorado Lumber Company; W. H. Talbot, Pope & 
Talbot; kK. M. Eddy, Pacific Lumber Company; D. E. 


Lumber Pro- 
prominent 


Skinner, Port Blakeley Mill Company; H. E. Pennell, 
Simpson Lumber Company; R. WKendrick, Washington 


Mill Company, and T. S., West Side 
Lumber Company. 

Among the lumbermen who have arrived in San Fran- 
cisco are Hervey Lindley, of Klamathon; W. G. Kerck- 
hoff, of Los Angeles; C. E. Tinkham, of Red Bluff; 
G. W. Fenwick, of Eureka; [ra B. Bennett, of Fresno; 
Cc. E. Evans, of Weed; KE. A. Blocklinger, of Scotia, and 
A. W. Middleton, of Aberdeen, Wash. 

The Bellingham Bay Lumber Company, which has 
been incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000 by H. TH. 
Taylor, W. J. Dingee, Bruce Cornwall, G. W. MeKnerney 
and A, A. Baxter, is a California corporation, with 
its principal office in San Francisco. It was organized 
to take over the lumber manufacturing business of the 
Bellingham Bay Improvement Company, which has other 
large interests. The company’s big mill at Bellingham, 
Wash., closed January 5 and additional equipment is 
being installed at an expense of $100,000, 

Kk. A. Blocklinger, mannger of the Pacific Lumber 
Company ’s redwood mill at Scotia, is visiting the San 
rancisco office. He says that the stormy weather has 
not affected the output of the mill, which started 
January 16 after the holiday shutdown, a large supply 
of logs being on hand in the pond. Heavy rains have 
raised the water in the Van Duzen river and _ tribu 
taries so high that several of the redwood shingle mills 
have been unable te secure bolts, and the output has 
been reduced in the district around Carlotta. 

The Loma Prieto Lumber Company's mill, on Hinck 


Bullock, of the 


ley creek, was washed away by a tlood in Santa Cruz 
county, January 18. The loss is estimated at $30,000. 
Eleven men saved their lives by climbing the hills. The 


mill had been closed for some time. The course of 


the creek had changed so that it ran through the lum- 


ber vard, but the stock of lumber had been removed 
previously. 
C. FE. Evans, manager of the Weed Lumber Com- 


pany’s plants at Weed, Shasta county, who is visiting 
this city and buying new machinery, says that much 
progress has been made on the extensive improvements. 
Several light falls of snow have interfered with the 


work lately. A band saw will be added to mill No. 1, 
doubling its capacity. Mill No. 2 is being considerably 


enlarged and an additional boiler installed. A lath mill 
2 by 30 feet is under construction to have a capacity 
of 30,000 a day. When the betterments shall have been 
completed the two milis will have a combined capacity 
of 225,000 a day of eleven hours. A sash factory cover- 
ing an area of 132 by 300 feet is being constructed, 
with a conerete boiler S5x110 feet. A double 
decked dry shed, 125 by 300 feet, has been completed. 

The McCloud River Lumber Company, of MeCloud, 
Cal., has put in two large double surface planers after 
the Sizer pattern. These machines were built by the 
S. A. Wocds Machine Company, of Boston, Mass., and 
ire considered to be of great capacity. They are the 
largest planers of their kind built. 

Arthur Page says of freights: 


house 


Lumber freights are quieter, generally, and weaker to the 
vest coast of South America, owing to numerous offerings 
£ foreign vessels to that destination. Tuesday a large 
vessel was offered at 37s 6d, Coquimbo, for orders, 2s 6d 
ess direct VPisagua range, which is 3s 9d below the last 
‘harter. We quote Sydney, 33s 9d: Melbourne and Adelaide, 
ts Gd to 40s; Fremantle, 45s to 47s 6d; Africa, 55s: 


Buenos Ayres, 52s 6d; China, 41s 38d; Japan, 40s; United 
Ningdom or continent, 57s 6d; Manila, $12, and New York, 


$15.50. 

The latest lumber charters reported include: 

Norwegian Hovding, 
52s Gd. 

Ship Clackmannanshire, Portland to Port Pirie, 35s; by 
the American Trading Company. 

Bark Star of Bengal, Eureka to Sydney, 35s; chartered 
rior to arrival by the American Trading Company. 
_Barkentine Jane L. Stanford, Puget sound to Guayimas, 


ba 


ship Puget sound to Delagoa bay, 


Steamer Vermont, Portland to Shanghai, 41s 3d. 

Barkentine Wakaweli, Puget sound to Manzanillo, 
sum: by the Pacific Creosoting Company. 

Ship Elrell, Puget sound to Hawaiian islands. 

sark Artemis, Puget sound to west coast Africa, 40s; 
prior to arrival by W. R. Grace & Co. 


lump 





SAN FRANCISCO SNAPSHOTS. 

San Francisco, CAu., Jan. 20.—The McCloud River 
Lumber Company is making changes and improvements 
to its big plant at McCloud during the midwinter shut- 
down, under the direction of S. O. Johnson, who has 
charge of the manufacturing. During 1905 this com- 
pany manufactured 86,000,000 feet of lumber in its 
two mills, the big mill running night and day. This 
winter the circular equipment in the small mill is being 
taken out and a band put in its place, and it is the in- 
tention of the concern to operate it night and day during 
the next sawing season, which probably will bring the 
company’s output up to nearly 100,000,000 feet. 

The offices of the McCloud River Lumber Company in 
the Crocker building look like home to visitors from 
the upper Mississippi valley. Here is to be found J. H. 
Queal, president and general manager of the company, 
formerly of Minneapolis, where he is an _ extensive 


line yard operator. In the sales department are I. O. 
MeGavie, who was associated with the Johnson-Went- 
worth Company at Cloquet, Minn., for years, and W. W. 
Catlin, for many years in charge of the sales at Minne 
apolis for the White River Lumber Company, Humbird, 
Wis.; the Shell Lake Lumber Company, Shell Lake, 
Wis., and later of the Humbird Lumber Company, Sand 
Point, Ida. Mr. Catlin was connected with these inter 
ests for more than a dezen years. He spent several 
months last fall traveling in the east in the interests 
of the McCloud River Lumber Company, returning to 
San Francisco just before the holidays. J. HH. Heinin 
ger, who looks after the land department, formerly was 
with the Cloquet Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Company is progressing 
satisfactorily with the changes in its plant at Black 
Diamond, Cal. The power plant is being increased and 
a planing mill is being installed to meet the require 
ments of the growing demand for redwood lumber and 
its products throughout the eastern country. Manager 
C. E. Perry reports an exceedingly good demand for 
lumber and doors. Many orders have been booked for 
redwood tanks and redwood pipe staves. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., lumber shippers, of this 
city, are very busy these days. Mr. McCormick 
been spending several weeks in the north looking after 
shipments from the mills, leaving here New Year’s night. 
During his absence his assistant, S. M. Hauptman, has 
his hands full looking after the extensive business of 
this firm. Charles R. McCormick’s brother, Hamlin Mc 
Cormick—‘‘ Ham’? for short—is connected with the San 
l'rancisco office, looking after the city sales. It 
pected that the new steamship Yosemite, being built at 
the Bendixsen shipyards at Eureka, will be launched 
about February 1, after which it will be brought to San 
Francisco to receive machinery and equipment. 

The Pacific Lumber Company, of this city, is repre 
sented in the east by Mershon, Shuette, Parker & Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., and also by E. M. Kenna, who 
for the Pacifie Lumber Company in New York. 


has 


is @X 


sells 


Building at Weed. 


The Weed Lumber Company is making many improve 
ments at its plant at Weed, in northern California, on 
the Southern Pacific, and a sash and door factory is 
being constructed that will turn out 1,000 
2,000 windows a day. A fireproof power plant capabls 
of generating 1,100 horsepower is being built. Thre 
more dry kilns also are under construction, of Standard 
make, making ten in all. The capacity of the two mills 
is being increased so that they will be able to turn out 
225,600 teet of lumber in ten hours. George X. Wend 
ling, of this city, president of the company, says that i! 
is their intention to manufacture about 60,000,000 feet 
of lumber this vear. A pony band is being installed in 
the circular mill. The other mill is equipped with a 
band and band resaw. Myr. Wendling states that the 
California & Northeastern railroad—an allied interest 

-will be nearly completed during 1906 to the Klamat] 
Falls country. When completed the road will be 18” 
miles long, with about eighty miles of branch lines. The 
railroad is finished a distance of twenty-eight miles an 
is being cperated to bring the logs to the mill at Weed 

The plant of the Stearns Lumber Company, at Wend 
ling, Mendocino county, will be ready for sawing in ; 
few weeks. It is equipped with a single band and wili 
have a capacity of 60,000 feet daily. It will saw red 
wood lumber and the shingle mill in connection wil 
turn out about 300,000 redwood shingles a day. 
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AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 19.—-Nearly all the lumbe 
men of this city and vicinity have concluded stock 
taking and practically all have their books balanced f 
1905. They are not talking very much, but a ratie 
satisfied expression on the faces of most of them give 
the impression that the year proved fairly satisfactor) 
or at least the last six months. Some dealers do no! 
balance books or take invoice until April 1, but the 
all take some sort of an account the first of the yea 
Talk with several of the largest wholesale and 
concerns indicates that trade is in a very satisfacto) 
condition. From outside of this city, in most instance 
reports on the year’s business are better than from i 
town. Some of the local yards report that the 
country branches did enly a fair trade through the yer: 
but others report a good business during the enti! 
twelve months, especially during the last six. 

Trade was very fair last week and the building pei 
mits amounted to 179, of a value of $271,495. I 
the month up to the 13th the total permits issued mun 
bered 373, of a value of $574,654. 

This week has been rainy, especially in the countrs 
where nearly three inches of rain has fallen. ‘Thi 
has put a stop to building and the number of permit 
for this week may be small. Little has been doing a 
the week, owing to the rain and difficulty in hauling 
However, this is expected by the Jumbermen, ani 
the other hand they are rejoicing over the copiot 
rain, as it puts a new face on everything, as the tots 
rainfall reported to date is a trifle greater than las! 
year to date—5*, inches—and with every indicatio: 
of continued wet weather the outlook is decidedly chee: 
ful, as all fruits and fields now bid fair to be well 
watered. 

Word comes from Portland, Ore., that the dealers 
in that city have agreed upon an advance all around 
of $1 a thousand feet, but whether this will affect carg: 
prices is not apparent yet. At any rate there has been 


reta 


no change at San Pedro and old prices rule, bot! 
wholesale and retail. 
The report today is that all dealers are doing theit 
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hest to hold prices up fully to the lists. 
nu indicate that notwithstanding the heavy rain a 
vood many of the city retail yards are selling large 
quantities of lumber in advance of fair weather, and 
wu report from the chief building inspector indicates a 
vood call for building permits today, notwithstanding 
the rain. The weather along the coast has been boister 
ous all the week and several serious disasters are re 
ported up the coast. Yesterday only eighteen cargoes 
were being unloaded at San Pedro, but thirty-two car 
goes are reported as due at this port. 

The local box remains satisfactory, 
with a demand equal to the supply. Box 
prices remain firm, with very little cutting going on. A 
hive and box factory has just been incorporated. 

Some changes are likely in the local management of 
several concerns, but the given out is the 
report that Frank Curran, of the lumber firm of Cur 
ran Bros., of the neighboring city of Pomona, is to go 
to San Pedro to take the local management of the 
wholesale vard of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company. 
Mr. Curran is s wideawake business man and young 
enough to grow into the immense business of which he 
is to take charge. It is anderstood that Mr. Shultz, who 
has long been in charge of the business at San Pedro 
and Los Angeles, will confine himself to the latter 
place, which has grown to a great size. 

The California Planing Mill Company has put in a 
new inside molder which has been received from = the 
Ss. A. Woods Machine Company, of Boston, Mass. The 
number of these machines coming into this section seems 
to indicate that they are regarded as good all around 
moiders and planers. 
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possible 
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THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


PAP III 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 19.—-Negotiations were com- 
pleted this week whereby Charles KE. Patten and A. B. 
Graham, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, of 
Seattle, and H. S. Mitchell, Pacific coast representative 
of the Allis-Chalmers Company, have acquired control of 
the plant of the Far West Lumber Company. They will 
incorporate and will take over the plant February 1. 
Mr. Patten and his associates have leased the plant for 
2 year with the option of purchasing it at any time 
within ninety days from February 1 and with the option 
of extending the lease for another vear at the expiration 
of the first year. E. R. Wheeler, president of the Far 
West Lumber Company, will retire from the manufac 
turing business, temporarily at least. A. D. Whitney, 
secretary of the company, will, it is understood, remain 
in the employ of the new company, the active manage 
ment of which will be looked after by Mr. Patten. The 
har West Lumber Company has a smart little plant, 
huilt about six years ago, one of the best plants of its 
size on Puget sound. The saw mill has a capacity of 
125,000 feet a day, the shingle miJl about 250,000 a 
day. The planing mill is practically new and the plant 
is well supplied with dry kilns and warehouses, rail and 
vater facilities. It is understood that Mr. Patten and 
his associates plan to operate the plant night and day. 

J. J. Crowe, manager for the Winton Bros. Lumber 
Company, of Thief River Falls, Minn., is visiting his 
brother, W. H. Crowe, and his two sons, W. R. and 
\rthur, in this city. That the west is the country for 
voung men is Mr. Crowe’s firm belief and he says he 
‘xpeets to see all his boys located here. Two are here 
iow and five more are coming west, he says. Mr, Crowe 
s interested with the Winton brothers in mills at Prince 
\lbert, Canada. He states that these are being over- 
auled, new machinery installed and the plant put in 
hape to begin operations in the spring. 

‘*T look for a car shortage the rest of this year,’’ said 

. Walker Foster, of the Foster Lumber Company, today 
i discussing current market conditions, adding: ‘‘ Cars 
re a little easier via Billings, but indications are that 
they are going to be hard to get right along. Other- 

ise everything in the lumber trade is in first class 
hape. There is a good demand for everything made 
ind prices are strong all along the line.’’ 

A. J. Taylor, of Cloquet, Minn., manager of the sales 
lepartment of the Northern Lumber Company, the Clo 
juet Lumber Company and the Johnson-Wentworth 
“Lumber Company, three plants representing five mills 
ind having an output of 250,000,000 feet a year, was 
n this city yesterday. These three companies are allied 
vith the Weyerhaeuscr interests and Mr. Taylor is one 
‘£ Minnesota’s best known lumbermen. Mrs. Taylor is 
‘ccompanying Mr. Taylor and they are making a tour 
if the Pacifie coast. 

Another vessel on the sound has been chartered to 
vad a cargo of lumber for New York. This is the ship 
Vecidental, which has been idle some time. She will 
take eargo at Port Blakeley and will carry about 1,000,- 
00 feet. The old bark Gatherer, which is to load at 
the Tacoma Mill Company’s mill for New York, will 
iot begin taking cargo until February 1. 

The Pacific Box Company is to add new boilers and 
wdditional machinery. Loeal architects have prepared 
plans for the improvements and it is expeeted to double 
the eapacity of the plant. 

The West Coast Shingle Company has its mill at Ray- 
mond undergoing a general overhauling, which is about 
completed. A storage shed is being built which will 
vreatly facilitate the handling of shingles, and other 
mprovements made. The company is handling the out- 
puts of ten other straight shingle mills—or will be 
when the shingle mills shall start up again—and is doing 


considerable business in lumber. Discussing the shingle 
situation, R. L. Chapin, of the company, said Thursday : 

Indications are for a pronounced car shortage all through 
the year. The wise buyer should anticipate his wants. The 
car shortage is going to be a great factor in maintaining 
prices. Dealers in the southwest territory are going to 
have a particularly hard time. Even now it is hard to get 
ears via Billings. The lumber mills are crying for cars and 
over 300 shingle mills are shut down. What will it be 
when the shingle mills start up and get to shipping? The 
railroads never experienced any such business before as 
they are doing now. A prominent railroad man told me 
last Sunday that 1,900 cars were on this division of the 
Northern Pacific moving east. The railroads themselves 
admit an unavoidable car shortage and there is not the 
slightest indication of a letup in the immense business the 
railroads are doing. 

The Tacoma Mill Company this week dispatched the 
ship William H. Macy to Sydney, Australia, with 1,250,- 
930 feet of lumber, 5,334 bundles of pickets and 10,259 
bundles of lath. ‘T'wo other foreign cargoes have just 
been completed at this plant and the vessels are in the 
stream preparing for sea. 


HOW TO TAX TIMBER LANDS. 

TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 19.—Representatives of prom 
inent lumber companies, county timber 
counties of the state and members of the state tax 
commission met in ‘Tacoma Monday at the Chamber 
of Commerce rooms to consider the problem of the 
ussessment of timber Jands. The lumbermen present at 
the conference were George S. Long, resident agent of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company; Everett G. Griggs, 
second vice president and general manager of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company; Senator E. B. Palm- 
er, of the Puget Mill Company, of Port Gamble and 
Port Ludlow; R. D. Brown, of the Brown Brothers’ 
Lumber Company, of Seattle; T. Jerome, representing 
the Merrill-Ring company at Seattle; W. H. Kneeland, 
of Shelton, of the Western Washington Logging Com- 
pany; Harry Siler, of the Port Blakeley Mill Com- 
pany, of Port Blakeley; ‘Thomas Bordeaux, of the 
Mason County Logging Company; J. D. Day, of the 
Day Lumber Company, Big Lake. 

E. M. Allen, Snohomish county, sub- 
mitted a plan to have the lumbermen furnish the 
county assessors with their estimates of their holdings, 
the counties afterwards to pick out a quarter, cruise it 


assessors of 


assessor of 


aus a test, and then approximate an average on the 
whole. Following an extended conference the lumber- 


men agreed to take the matter under consideration and 
submit an answer to the assessors Wednesday at Olym- 
pia. 

Accordingly another conference was held Wednesday 
at Olympia between the lumbermen and the assessors. 
They were unable to agree upon classification of tim- 
ber lands and the proposal that the lumbermen furnish 
cruises of their holdings to the assessors or county 
hoards of equalization was rejected by the lumbermen, 
who agreed, however, to supply information as to the 
classification of their lands upon the schedule adopted, 
Whereby it was agreed that timber lands should be 
grouped as ‘‘available,’’ ‘‘not available’? and ‘‘inac- 
cessible,’’ each of these to be classified as follows: 
First class, 5,000,000 feet ‘and over to the quarter sec- 
tion; second class, 3,000,000 feet and less than 5,000,- 
)00 feet; third class, 1,500,000 feet and less than 3,- 
000,000 feet; fourth class, less than 1,500,000 feet. A 
special class was adopted applying to extra good claims 
having over 10,000,000 feet cf old growth of good 
quality and of available location. 

‘*Available’’ lands are those situated within two 
miles of a main line railroad and its permanent 
branches, or an improved logging stream. 

‘*Not available’? Jands are those situated from two 
to six miles from a main line railroad and its permanent 
branches or an improved logging stream. 

‘*Tnaeeessible’’ lands are over six miles from a main 
line railroad and its permanent branches or an improved 
logging stream. 

Where the timber has been killed by fire, when ‘‘ avail- 
uble’’ it will be assessed at half the value of green 
timber; when ‘‘not available’’ it will be assessed at 
one-fourth; when killed and not cut or removed in five 
years to be considered valueless. 

One very important point to be borne in mind is that 
when loggers hold ‘‘not available’’ or ‘‘ inaccessible’? 
timber and build their own railroad and develop their 
timber it is not to be assessed as ‘‘available’’ land. 
Special emphasis is laid upon this particular point. 

The assessors adopted valuations as follows, the 
figures representing 60 percent valuations: 


Class 1—-‘‘Available.” $10 to $20; “not available,’ $6 to 
S12: “inaccessible,” $5 to $7.50. 
Class 2—‘Available,” $5 to $10; “not available,” $4 to 


SS: “inaccessible,” $3 to $5. 
_Class 5—"Avyailable,” $3 to $5; “not available,” 
‘ipaccessible,”’ discretion of assessors. 

Class 4—Discretion of assessors. 

Special class, $380 to $40 an acre. 

This schedule met with considerable opposition. It 
will result in raising the value of timber lands in west- 
ern Washington. 


NEW COAST PRICE LIST. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22.—The new price list of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Western Pine Shippers’ Association, is- 
sued at the Portland meeting December 16 and 17, is 
heing distributed to loeal lumber dealers and millmen, 
Several changes in the classification and material ad- 
vances in most grades in the mill list are made. 

At the next meeting of the associations interested 
the question of making zone rates will come up. This 
means that in short rate territory prices will range 
different from other points. If this shall be adopted 


$2 to $5; 
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It's a Very 
Simple Thing 





to get good service and satisfactcry 
grades if you will buy airect of a firm 
that owns and operates its own mill 


They always have a good stock to select from and 
that's why so many come direct to 


HEADQUARTERS FOR WEST VIRGINIA 


SPRUCE 


or Hemlock, Yeliow Pine, Poplar, Red and White 
Quartered Oak, Ash, Maple, Chestnut and Perfect 
Maple Flooring. We have a complete stock of No. 
1 and 2 Hemlock Boards; also, Spruce Boards of all 
grades. Send your inquiries and we'll do the resc. 


WM. WHITMER & SONS, Inc. 


517 & 518 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURG, PA. 








» Our Method of 
‘’ Handling Orders 


is very simple—our principal aim being 
our customer's interest. It is because of 
this extreme care on our part that we at- 
tract conservative buyers. Wecan ship dry stock 
of universal quality with little delay and believe 
we Can interest you in prices this week on 


Well Assorted and Selected 


POPLAR 


all grades and thicknesses; also White and Yellow 
Pine and Hemlock. Besides, we manufacture 
POPLAR BEVEL SIDING and Mouldings: Yellow 
Pine Flooring and Siding; White Pine and Hem- 
lock Lath. Inquiries solicited. 


The Interior Lumber Co., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Branch Office and Mill: 
Oneida, Tenn. 
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Telecode and W. U. 
Sth Edition. 5 











SMS” WHITE CEDAR “Si 











WHITE CEDAR PILING 


| POSTS, POLES AND SHINGLES 


MILLS AND YARDS: 


Spalding, Mich. Rexton, Mich. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich, 


BRADLEY-WATKINS COMPANY 


729 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| 











White Cedar Shingles 


WE HAVE THEM IN ALL GRADES AND 
BELIEVE WE CAN MAKE IT WORTH 
YOUR WHILE TO PLACE YOUR 
ORDERS NOW. PRICES ON REQUEST. 


Mann, Watson & Co., 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 
EE 








— 


Next 30 Days 


Special Prices on 


White Cedar 
Shingles 


in straight or mixed cars with posts. 
Let us quote you. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 


213-214 Palladio Bullding, DULUTH, MINN. 
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PERFECTLY 
MANUFACTURED 


Maple Flooring i 


Having on hand constantly a 
large stock, we are able to ship 
all orders promptly. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


E. V. Babcock & Co., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





Telecode used. 


Your Ledger 
Is The Best Guide 


on volume of business you're do- 

ing, but to make volume you must 

handle monn Try ours. We 

have 2,000,000 feet of 4 inch and 6 

inch Dry White Pine Flooring and Siding ready 
for shipment, as well as a nice stock of 


PERFECTLY MANUFACTURED W. VA. 


CHESTNUT 


IN ALL THICKNESSES AND GRADES. 
Yellow Pine, Soft White Pine, Hemlock, Red and 
White Oak and Poplar: Basswood Mouldings, log 
run Spruce: Lath, Shingles and Maple Flooring. 
Our prices are right—ask for quotations. 


FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Diamond Bank Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 


—_— OFFICES: Clarksburg, W. Va.; Hemlock mills on T, V.R. R. 
Cherry Grove and Lamona, Pa. 
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WHITE OAK TIMBERS 


Special bills cut to order on short notice, 


E 
3 
WHITE and YELLOW PINE : 
a 
E 
3 
5 





Norway, Poplar, Cypress, Maple Flooring. 


Write us for prices. 


J. M. Hastings Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
TT TTT TTT TTTTTTTTTTT TTT TTT RTTITUTTTT TTT 


White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard, 
Send us your orders, 


THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 
DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 


Manufacturers of Lumber. 
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North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK AND SPRUCE. 
LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Our stocks are complete and can give 
prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
































TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Chicago 


the different rates will be lettered and a classification 
book issued. Among the principal advances made in 
the mill list are the following: 


Flooring—1x4, slash grain, No. 1, advance $1.50; No. 2, 
$1.50; 1x6, slash grain, No. 1, Si: Me. 2 32: 14 V4 x4 or 6, 
vertical grain, No. 1 and No. 2, $1 each; 1x3, vertical grain, 
No. 1 and No, 2, $1 each. 

Ceiling—No. 1 and No. 2, $1; No 
1x4 No. 1, $19; No. 2, $17; No. 3, M28 

Wainscoating—Eliminated from list. 

Vir partition, porch decking and ceiling—Advance No. 1 
and No. 2, $1; No. 8, no advance. 

Drop siding and rustic—1x4 and 1x8 added ; 1x6 ad- 
vanced, No. 1 and No. 2, 50 cents each; No. 3, $1. 

l'inishing—-1x4 to 14% and 114%4x8 to 12 inch advanced $1, 
balance no change; No. 3 finish, $5 less than No. 2 added. 

Common boards SIS and shiplap——The classification of 
this list has been divided, instead of as in the old list of 
from 6 to 16 feet. The lengths now listed are 6 and 8 
feet, 10 feet, 12 to 14 feet, 16 feet, 18 to 20 feet. The 1xS 
has been advanced from $1 to $3, the 1x10 from $1 to $3 
and the 1x12 from $1 to $3.50. 

Joists and scantling—Advanced $1. 

Timbers, single carload—Advanced $1. 

Timbers, double carload—42 to 60 feet, advanced $2; 62 
feet and over, advanced $3. 

Railroad ties—-6x8 advanced $1, 6x9 advanced $1, 7x8 
added at $10, 7x9 no change. 

Bridge stringers—6x16 to 10x16, 
common, listed at $12; selected at $15; 6x18 to 10x18, 32 
feet and shorter, common, $13; selected, $16. 

Car siding—Uniform advance $1. 

Car framing—The term “selected common” 
instead of “select common.’ No change in price. 


2! ae advance, except 


$1.50; 51 feet and 56 to 60 feet, advanced $2. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


kee & St. Paul, when its line shall be completed to 
Seattle, intends to cater to the lumber and shingle 
trade of Washington is shown by the fact that al- 
ready the company is 


been done by any road. It is the general belief 
of lumber and shingle manufacturers that the long 
drawn out fight for the 40-cent rate is nearing an end 
and that long before the advent of the new line the 
transcontinental lines will have granted the request 
of the Pacific coast lumbermen and opened to them 
the markets of the Missouri river. Lumbermen have 
not been slow to sound the new line and officially it 


Milwaukee from Seattle to Chicago is almost the same 
as that of the transcontinental lines from Seattle to 
St. Paul, where the latter have the 40-cent rate, leav- 


ments of lumber and shingles to the lakes on the 40- 
cent rate. 

There is no longer any doubt but that the Rock 
Island is coming to the north Pacifie coast. It is build- 
ing to Coos bay, Ore., and from there intends reach- 
ing some point on Puget sound, probably Seattle. 


for the purpose of reaching Seattle at an early date. 
Both these roads have men on the coast studying the 
timber and other conditions and have gathered the 
information desired. It is authoritatively stated that 
with the Milwaukee and North-Western operating 
here the lumber and shingle industries will furnish 
100,000 ears of freight annually for Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Illinois and Minnesota. 


Output of Logs. 

During 1905 the Washington Logging & Brokerage 
Company’s output was 37! 5,000 000 feet and for the 
present year Manager Frank M. Duggan estimates 
the output at 500,000,000 feet. This corporation is 
known as the loggers’ association and controls 90 per- 
cent of the output of the state. It has been the 
policy of the association not to contract its output in 
advanee and this rule will be adhered to. In past 
years it has been necessary to close the camps for 
several weeks owing to an overproduction; during 
1905 this was not done owing to increased activity 
in the lumber trade. 


Fir for Warship’s Decks. 

Moran Bros., engaged in econstrueting the battle 
ship Nebraska at Seattle, have presented a request to 
the navy department that they be allowed to use 
Washington fir in the decks of the sea fighter instead 
of Georgia pine, as called for in the contract. The 
matter has been intrusted to Senator Piles and he has 
asked that a test of the two woods be made to deter- 
mine which is the superior. Moran Bros. and all 
Washington lumbermen maintain that Washington fir 
is the superior and that if the change be made it will 
permit Moran Bros. to save a large item in freight. 


Assessment of Timber. 

After months of arguing a plan has been decided 
upon on which to assess timber lands in Washington. 
At a meeting last week of timber land owners and 
county assessors from all parts of the state it was de- 
cided to select a strip containing forty to sixty acres 
of timber and use this as a unit. It will be cruised 
carefully and upon the result an estimate of the tim- 
ber on the tract to be assessed will be made. The 
plan meets with the approval of owners. 


New Cedar Mill. 


The Allis-Chalmers Company has shipped to Van- 
couver, B. C., sixteen carloads of saw mill machinery 
which is to be installed in the cedar mill being erected 
by the Sutton Lumber & Trading Company, of Seattle. 
The plant is located on Clayoquot sound, on the west 
side of Vancouver island. The capacity of the mill 


will be 50,000 feet of cedar and 300,000 shingles a 
day. It is expected to have the machinery installed 





and the plant at work within forty days. 


32 feet and = shorter 


was adopted 


Car sills—Rough and S48, 34 feet and 35 feet to 40 
feet, advanced $1; 41 to 45 feet and 50 feet, advanced 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 20.—That the Chicago, Milwau- 


gathering statistics regarding 
these commodities in a manner that never before has 


has been pointed out to them that the mileage of the 


ing the inference that the new road will care for ship- 


The North-Western already has secured Natchez pass 


British Columbia’s Log Tariff. 


Colonel Dudley, United States consul at Vancouver, 
B. C., spent several days in Seattle last week. He is 
convinced that the present provincial parliament will 
pass a law forbidding the shipment of cedar logs out 
of British Columbia into Washington. Said Colonel 
Dudley: ‘‘At the time the provincial parliament 
passed the present law prohibiting the shipment of 
logs out of British Columbia it was supposed to cover 
all classes of Jand. However, a short time ago the 
government seized several booms being shipped to 
Seattle lumber concerns. The matter was taken into 
court and a decision rendered that timber taken from 
crown or private lands might be shipped, as it was not 
covered in the enactment. As the logs seized were 
taken from this class of lands the government was 
forced to release them and they were brought to this 
side. I am convinced that when the present parlia- 
ment shall adjourn the shipment of British Columbia 
cedar logs to Washington will be at an end.’’ 


Shingle Mills Bureau. 

February 1 the shingle mills of the state which have 
been closed since December 1 will, in all probability, 
resume operation. These represent about 94 percent 
of the output of the state. An effort has been made 
to continue the shutdown for another fifteen days, 
but as a majority of the members of the bureau are 
against this plan it probably will fail. As a result 
of the closedown stars are worth at the mill $1.70 and 
clears $1.85, with every probability of an increase by 
the time the mills resume. 

[Since the above was written a telegram to the LuM- 
BERMAN, published on page 55, reverses the above de- 
scribed situation.—EDITOoR. | 

A movement is on foot to incorporate the bureau 
with a capital of $500 and put it on a permanent 
basis for the purpose of keeping the mills in touch 
with market conditions and the regulation of prices 
and supply. 

Due to the closedown of the mills the situation in 
this territory is that the stocks of shingles have 
moved east. The local and the southwestern demands 
are more than the short stocks on hand ean supply and 
the cargo trade to California will be short February 
1. The southwest is short of shingles and orders are 
arriving for more than the output of the mills run- 
ning. They are all emergency orders and not specula- 
tive. 

Not a kiln of shingles remains unsold in Ballard 
and a similar condition prevails elsewhere. 


Logs Are Scarce. 

At every mill within this district is a searcity of 
fir logs and none is in or being put into the water on 
account of the weather. The association is figuring 
on another advanee of $1, which is justified by the 
fact that not a mill has a two weeks’ supply on hand 
and some, it is said, will be foreed to close until 
logs ean be secured. Cedar is not so searce, owing to 
the eclosedown, but after the shingle mills shall re- 
sume, it will not take long to create a scarcity. 


: Among the Lumbermen. 

Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the Pacifie Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is busy prepar- 
ing a pamphlet of the Minneapolis exhibit of Pacific 
coast woods. It will be sent to every known dealer, 
architect, contractor, car builder and all material me n 
in the world. The book will be profusely illustrated, 
showing the uses, including interior finishing, to which 
Washington woods are adapted. 

Manager H. 8. Stein, of Barnes & Mauk, says that 
about all the available shingles on the coast have 
been shipped and stocks never were so light as at 
present. Even if the mills should start up February 
1 it will be February 15, he says, before any new 
shipments can be made, He is firm in his belief that 
the closedown should be continued until February 15 
at least. Buyers, he says, are holding off placing or- 
ders, expecting a drop in price when the mills shall 
resume. This drop he does not believe will take place. 

C. I. Barnes, president of Barnes & Mauk, arrived 
here from his home at Toledo, Ohio, last week and will 
remain about three weeks. He is on one of his regu- 
lar tours of inspection of the local office and visited 
California on his way out, where he arranged for the 
eut of a mill. ‘‘The prospects for this year are 
bright,’’ said Mr. Barnes, ‘‘and we look for a good 
trade. At Toledo we pay more attention to lumber 
than to shingles and buy heavily in eastern Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Oregon. We use a large amount of 
your cedar and fir. We expect from year to year to 
increase our coast business, as the standing timber 
in the eastern states is gradually being depleted.’’ 

R. E. Nichols, of the C. H. Nichols Lumber Com- 
pany, has bought the Cleveland & Grignon shingle mill 
at Elma, with a large cut of timber behind it. It isa 
double block plant with a capacity of 100,000 a 
day and will be operated to its capacity. He has 
also secured a controlling interest in the Great West- 
ern Mill Company, at Milltown, which has a double 
block and upright with a capacity of 150,000 a day. 

Charles E. Patten, vice president of the Atlas Lumber 
& Shingle Company, says orders for every class of lum- 
ber, eastern and cargo shipments, are plentiful. Re- 
ports received from the company’s salesmen are to the 
effect that the outlook is for a large trade during all of 
1906. Shingle stocks are about closed out and orders 
now are for immediate use. If the mills shall hold to- 
gether, Mr. Patten says, they will get whatever price 
they ask for shingles this spring. 

Manager A. K. Arkley, for the Lester W. David Com- 
pany, received word last week that the last of the ma- 
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chinery for the new Anacortes mill of the company had 
arrived and is being installed. Operation will start this 
week. The output will be 150,000 feet of fir a day. It 
is the first 11-foot band mill in existence. The Frazer 
river mill of this company has completed its first cargo, 
comprising over 1,000,000 feet, being shipped in the 
ship Weatherfield to Australia. This company also 
loaded the schooner Novelty with 4,000,000 shingles for 
shipment to San Pedro, Cal. Another similar shipment 
will go forward about February 1, 





SHINGLE SHUTDOWN TO CONTINUE. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 25.—Today the Shingle Mills 
Bureau announces that it has received assurances from 
enough of the 300 shingle mills in the state to warrant 
the assertion that at a mass meeting to be held in Seattle 
Saturday afternoon next a continuation of the present 
shutdown will be decided on by over 75 percent of the 
shingle cutting capacity of Washington. The meeting, 
in fact, will be held merely for the purpose of formally 
approving an extension of the closedown throughout 
February or until such time as the market may warrant 
resumption of manufacture. 

Shingle manufacturers recognize that eastern buyers 
are postponing ordering with the hope of securing bet- 
ter prices later and to overcome this the closedown will 
be continued until such time as actual resumption will 
be necessary. 


SOME SEATTLE SNAPSHOTS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—It is reported from San 
Vranciseco that Webb Ballord, who represents the Wal- 
lace-Ballord Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, on the 
road jn North Dakota, will marry in the early spring 
Miss Gertrude Jones, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clinton 
Jones, of San Francisco. Mr. Ballord formerly resided 
in Seattle and is a brother of John G. Ballord, of the 
Wallace-Ballord Lumber Company. He passed several 
days in Seattle recently on his way to San Francisco to 
spend the holidays with his fiancée. 

Among the recent shipments of machinery received 
here were a fast feed planer and matcher for the Kent 
lumber Company, Barneston, Wash.; another for 
Luedinghaus Bros., Dryad, Wash., and a large timber 
dresser and matcher for Rucker Bros., Everett. These 
machines are all of the S. A. Woods Machine Company’s 
make and were so!d through Vice President and Pacific 
Coast Manager George E. Youle, who has offices in the 
Lumber Exchange building. 

The Wenatchee Lumber Company, which conducts an 
extensive lumber business at Wenatchee, Wash., where 
the Great Northern crosses the Columbia river, has filed 
articles of incorporation with a capital of $40,000. The 
incorporators are I’. M. Scheble and Percy Scheble. This 
concern was started in 1891 by the Scheble brothers. 

M. J. Carney, of the M. J. Carney Company, Chicago, 
was in Seattle and Bellingham this week looking after 
his timber and manufacturing interests in Whatcom 
county. He will go from here to southern California to 
remain a while before returning east. 

Charles R. McCormick, of the well known lumber 
shipping firm of Charles R. McCormick & Co., of San 
l‘rancisco, has been spending a week or so at Puget 
sound points in the interest of his business. Mr. 
McCormick is being referred to by his friends in the 
lumber trade as the ‘‘ Tie King’’ from the fact that his 
firm has during the last few months taken contracts for 
furnishing a vast amount of ties to electric and steam 
railroads being built in California. Mr. McCormick 
says indications are that California will continue absorb- 
ing as much if not more lumber than during 1905. 
The immense amount of railroad and other construction 
going on in that state shows no signs of a letup and it 
ill requires lumber. 

The Shelton Shingle & Manufacturing Company, of 
Shelton, Wash., has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital by M. E. Reed, W. H. Kneeland, Joseph Bor- 
deaux, Thomas O’Neil, J. F. Riley, W. H. Maxwell and 
I. C. Wiley. ’ 

The Continental Timber Company, of Seattle, was 
incorporated this week with a capital of $2,500,000, by 
Charles Lincoln and William B. McEwan, of Seattle, 
and Hugh Spencer, of St. Paul, Minn. This company 
is said to be connected with the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Company, which is building to the 
Puget sound country, and, it is understood, is to acquire 
timber for the Milwaukee interests. 

Frank C. Bury, of Bury & Noble, wholesale iumber 
dealers at Detroit, Mich., is spending a few days in 
Seattle and at Puget sound points. 

‘rank W. Shepard, eastern representative of Carstens 
& Harles, Seattle, with headquarters at Minneapolis, is 
in Seattle this week on his annual visit to the home 
office. Mr, Shepard says the demand for lumber from 
yard dealers in the northwest is rather quiet owing to 
the season, but that he anticipates heavy buying later on 
in the spring. He expects to remain in Seattle a week 
or so before returning’ to Minneapolis. 

W. H. Gerhart, of the W. H. Gerhart Lumber Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb., spent a few days in Seattle this 
week, going from here to Portland. Mr. Gerhart is an 
extensive wholesaler of western pine and Pacific coast 
lumber in the Missouri valley. He has for years han- 
dled a great deal of lumber from the Inland Empire 
territory and maintains a western office at Spokane, 
where he is associated with A. V. Bradrick in the W. H. 
Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Company. Mr. Gerhart looks 
more particularly after the yard trade throughout the 
territory tributary to Omaha, while the Spokane office 
makes a specialty of shop lumber and factory stock, 
which is shipped all over the United States, Mr, Ger- 








hart expects a very good year in the lumber business 
in the middle west, although at present buying is quiet 
owing to the season. 


Will Build Two Mills. 


E. W. Wiese, manager of the American Timber Com- 
pany, Seattle; George R. Farr, manager of the Sky- 
komish Lumber Company, and John Maloney, of the 
Skykomish Shingle Company, Skykomish, Wash., have 
incorporated the Grotto Lumber Company with a 
capital of $50,000 and will build a mill at Grotto, on 
the Great Northern, four miles west of Skykomish, with 
a capacity of 50,000 feet a day and a shingle mill in 
connection, The company has acquired a block of tim- 
ber tributary to the mill and expects to have the plant 
running early in the summer. The same parties have 
incorporated the Money Creek Lumber Company with 
a capital of $30,000 and will build a mill later in the 
year at Berlin, Wash. The output of both of these 
mills will be handled by the American Timber Com- 
pany, which is building up an extensive wholesale lum- 
ber business. Mr. Wiese expects to leave for the east 
on a hurried business trip early next week. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 20.—J. J. Donovan and 
J. H. Bloedel, members of the Larson Lumber Company, 
have returned from a visit to Helena, Mont., where they 
went for the purpose of conferring with Peter Larson, 
president of the company. They report that Mr. Larson 
is very much improved in health and is able to take a 
drive daily, besides spending a short time at his bank. 
The news of Mr. Larson’s rapid recovery will be hailed 
with delight by his many friends in lumber and other 
circles on Puget sound. 

The excellent condition and prospects in the lumber 
trade will be the inducement for the erection of three 
large mills on the Bellingham bay water front during 
1906. This will mean an expenditure of $500,000. 
Among the men interested in the establishment of the 
new mills are George A. Cooper and E. L. Gaudette, 
oldtime !umbermen of this section who believe that the 
lumber market is in such excellent condition as to war- 
rant the establishment of mills of large capacity. 

The steamer Chiswick is due to arrive at the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Company’s wharf to load a cargo of 
Jumber for delivery at Ancon, isthmus of Panama. This 
will complete the government contract of the local mill 
company. An order for a large shipment has been re- 
ceived from Ecuador by the E. K. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany. 

George W. Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls Mill Com- 
pany, is contemplating the erection of a shingle mill in 
British Columbia, near Vancouver. It is reported that 
the H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company, of Blaine, also is 
working on plans to establish a large mill in British Co- 
lumbia. 

The Sullivan Shingle Company’s mill at Sedro-Wool- 
ley has been purchased by the Green Shingle Company, 
of that city. 

E. C. Shoemaker and G. W. Myers have purchased the 
plant of the Whatcom Sash & Door Company and will 
operate the business under the name of the Whatcom 
Woodworking Company. Additional machinery has been 
installed and the plant otherwise improved. 

The shingle manufacturers of this county have per- 
fected an organization for the purpose of codperating 
with the Shingle Mills Bureau of this state. The offli- 
cers are: President, H. W. Vanderhoof; secretary, L. 
H. Baldy; treasurer, E. T. Nobles. 

Fred J. Wood, local manager of the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Company’s plant, accompanied by his wife, has gone 
to San Francisco to attend the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of that company. He will combine business 
with pleasure and enjoy a few weeks’ visit among the 
orange groves and vineyards of California. Prior to his 
departure Mr. Wood said that the prospects for a lively 
year in the lumber business never seemed brighter than 
at the beginning of 1906. ‘The Wood plant in this city 
is one of the best on the Pacific coast. 

The work of rehabilitating the plant of the Belling- 
ham Bay Improvement Company is progressing rapidly. 
A large force of carpenters, millwrights, masons and 
expert machinery men is at work transforming the 
plant into what will become the largest saw mill in the 
world, that claim having been made by L. O. Waldo, 
superintendent. 





AT THE HEAD OF GRAYS HARBOR. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 20.—The shingle men of the 
county met recently and organized an association for 
the purpose of bettering their condition and protect- 
ing themselves in every way possible. The officers 
are R. F. Lytle, of Hoquiam, president; E. O. Me- 
Glauflin, Hequiam, treasurer; KE. K. Bishop, Mon- 
tesano, secretary. Besides looking after local affairs 
it will codperate with the Shingle Mills Bureau. To 
provide a fund for incidental expenses an assessment 
has been levied on each member equal to 5 cents a 
thousand on the daily capacity of his mill. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Company the capital was raised from 
$100,000 to $150,000 and a certificate of the increase 
has been filed with the secretary of state. 

In order to provide against fire the Aberdeen Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company has finished a large tank tower 
to hold a large tank which will be kept filled with 
water. 

Robert Chabot, long known as the Cranberry King 
of North Beach, is about to embark in the saw mill 
business, He has been negotiating with parties in 
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For Fear Some 

\i dé Of You Didn’t See 
Our First 
Announcement on 


<2) 


Beech and Maple Timbers 


and would regret not getting in on them 
early in the year, we again call attention 


to them this week. To tell here how very 
desirable this class of stock is for many 
purposes would be merely repeating what 
a lot of you already know, and might pre- 
vent us saying what you maybe don't 
know, but ought to know, and that is—that 
we have several mills in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland from which we can furnish stock 
of this kind promptly and in sufficient quan- 
tities to justify you investigating same and 
are quoting prices that are interesting. 

We can also supply your wants in Mis- 
sissippi Long Leaf Yellow Pine as we con- 
stantly carry a line of cars in transit and 
can guarantee quick delivery to points north 
of the Ohio River for almost any sized 
order of Dressed Lumber, Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Drop Siding, and Partition. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Prompt Shipments. Telecode Used. 





D. L. Gillespie & Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LUMBER puinine wit wor. 
ANNUAL SALES 50,000,000 FEET. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Offices: 
Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


Wm. H. Schuette Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
AND MILL WORK 


Manufacturers of NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE 
PINE, Hemlock, Poplar and Hardwoods 


320 FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makleyville, N.C. MILLS Belhaven, N, C. 














DAILY CAPACITY 50,000 FEET. 
POPLAR, CHESTNUT, OAK. 


Oak Timbers a Specialty. Cross Ties and Telegraph 
Poles, White and Yellow Pine and Oregon Fir. 


It will pay you to write us. 


CHEAT RIVER LUMBER CO., PTTSBUR«. 


Mills at POINT MARION, PA. 




















MONARCH STUMP PULLER 


Pulls stumps 7 feet diameter. Guaranteed for 
twelve months and a strain of 450 horse power. 
Catalogue and discounts address, 


MONARCH GRUBBER CO., Lone Tree, lowa. 
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E always have a well as- 

sorted stock on hand and 

our facilities enable us to ship 
promptly all orders ot 


Yellow Pine 


Drop us a line describing your 
needs and we will quote you 
our prices. 








“MICHIGAN CORK PINE 


UPPERS, SELECTS, FINE COMMON and CUTS. 


The old-fashioned kind, wide and soft. 
Send for Stock List. 


Telecode Used. 


THE FISHER & WILSON CO. 





























THE BUFFALO MAPLE FLOORING CO. 
“STANDARD” MAPLE AND OAK FLOORING. 
OFFICE AND MILL: 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

CHICAGO AND MACKINAW STS. 








2 kiln-dr end-matched d, bored, bundled 

—ma i A very best »ved machinery. All 
kne Send tor stock and price lists. 
xed f naple or oak lumber. 














White Pine 


HOLLAND, GRAVES, MANBERT | 
& GEORGE, | 
| 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





























Conservative Buyers 










Can scarcely afford to miss this. We have in stock 
and in excellent shipping condition the following 


Merchantable Spruce: 
600.000 feet Ix6 to 10-10 to 20 foot Boards. 
600,000 feet 2x6 to 12—10 to 28 foot Sizes, 
Either rough or surfaced. Also a quantity of 
No. | and 2—4-4 and 8-4 Clear Spruce. Can be 
shipped into New England Markets. 


915 Betz Building, 
A. THOMPSON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘YELLOW PINE. 


Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


North Carolina Pine, Cypress, White Pine and Hardwoods, 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO., 


\ HARRISON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. } 














{ Wholesale White Pine | 
POPLAR, HARDWOODS and CYPRESS. 














| Wm. H. Fritz & Co,, ma State 








HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN will find it to their advantage 


— to send for free sample paget 
of the “Climax Tally Book." American Lumberman, Chicago, it 





Michigan in regard to putting in a mill at Moclips 
to cut 50,000 feet a day. The grounds are cleared and 
ready for the new structure. It is said that Mr. 
Chabot and Postmaster Shaffer will build a shingle 
mill, work to begin at once. 

The Emerson-Dole shingle mill on North 
Joe ereek, in the midst of a fine body of timber much 
ot which is owned by the young men, has started. Mr. 
Emerson is the son of George H. Emerson, the veteran 
lumberman of Hoquiam, and will have the advantage 
of his father’s experience. ‘This is the first shingle 
mill to be opened on North Beach. 

D. B. Hanson, of the Grays Harbor Lumber Com 
pany, will reside in San Francisco and look afte: 
the cargo sales of the company there, while N. G. 
Blagen, the new member of the company, will assume 
the general management of the plant. 

The Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company has in 
stalled new furnaces and boilers in the shingle mill 
and will have everything in readiness to begin work 
February 1. 

The cut of the lumber mills in Chehalis county for 
1905 is 60 percent more than for the year previous 
and is as follows: 


seach, at 


Shingles 
15.637,000 


Lumber. 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co.. $1,028,000 
American Mill Co., Aberdeen... ....27.00,000 
Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen. . 28,022,167 
Bryden & Leitch Lumber Co., Aber 
0 eran we fe ar er are 
Deming Shingle Co., Aberdeen......  . 
Hart-Wood Lumber Co., Aberdeen. . 14,515,000 
Michigan Mill Co., Aberdeen... .. .. 20,000,000 
Slade Lumber Co., Aberdeen....... TZ.000,000 
Union Mill Co., Aberdeen....... TS.000,000 
Western Lumber Co., Aberdeen... . 17,496,766 
Western Cooperage Co., Aberdeen... 7,000,000 


15,000,000 : 
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Wilson Bros. & Co., Aberdeen. ..... SOL000 000 
North Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
_ i RESERAAR toe eee ny ee To ood oo 


Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cos 
| Pere ere eee er Tae —— 
Markham Shingle Co.. Markham. 
Hoquiam Jumber & Shingle Co., Ilo 
MII 5 co kpkica paca 10:10 a neo ve ciate 
National Lumber & Box Co., Ho 
Serre ee 16.160.501 
Northwestern Lumber Co., Hoquiam . 39,000,000 
Polson Shingle Co., Hoquiam...... ....... che 
Wood Lumber Co., Hoquiam..... . .40,000,000 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam.26,000,000 
Montesano Lumber Co., Montesano. . 1O.000.000 
Montesano Shingle Co., Montesano 
Sylvia Shingle Co., Montesano. . 
White Star Lumber Co., Elma... 
M. KR. Smith Shingle Co., Elma 
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15.000,000 


Green Cedar Shingle Co., Elma : 12.° 
A. W. Deming, Summit....... 20,000,000 
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Grignow & Co., Elma....... 
t. dg. Smith, Sammit....... 
Craft & Son, Summit....... 


Aberdeen leads all other towns with a cut of 2SO0, 
959,943 feet. Hoquiam follows with 121,160.501 feet, 
an increase over last year of 42,000,000 feet. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 20.—Never has the lunbet 
business been better nor prospects brighter than now, 
The latest list is being used exclusively, with hardly 
any decrease in the number of orders. Stocks are movy- 
ing as rapidly as equipment is furnished, and mills are 
running ali the time. Shinglemen are preparing to start 
within the next few weeks. Were it not for the ear 
shortage all the mills would have their orders in splendid 
shape. 

The Eastern Railway & Lumber Company has its 
building about completed, the boilers set up and other 
preliminary arrangements finished. All that remains to 
be done is the installing of what machinery has not ar 
rived. 

The cross arm factory of the H. H. Martin Lumber 
Company is about completed and as soon as the ma 
chinery shall arrive it will be installed. 

A firm is looking over the ground in South Bend for 
the erection of a box factory and likely a plant will be 
erected in the near future. 

The Columbia Box & Lumber Company, of South 
3end, has secured about 4,000,000 feet of fine logs from 
Edward Simmons. 

The suit of the North Shore Boom Company versus 
the Nicomen Boom Company has been appealed to the 
supreme court. 

The A. C. Shaw Lumber Company, of Elma, has cut 
all its timber, and will dismantle the mill preparatory 
to moving to some other location, possibly Olympia. 

The Montesano Lumber Company has been making im- 
provements since the new management took hold, in- 
creased the cut to about 60,000 feet a day and intends 
to increase it still more. 

The preduction of lumber in Chehalis county in 1904 
was 298,530,000 feet, while in 1905 it was 465,830,000 
feet. 

A Bellingham man who controls patented processes 
for the manufacture of turpentine, pitch, charcoal and 
other products of wood is investigating the possibilities 
of the timber on this coast, and is favorably impressed 
with the outlook. He thinks he sees a chance to work 
up the slabs and other refuse and make a good profit on 
them. He says a thousand feet of timber can be dis- 
tilled cheaper than it can be manufactured into lumber. 

M. R. Sherwood, of Aberdeen, and Thomas Pollard, 
of San Francisco, have purchased a controlling interest 
in the Union Mill Company, of Aberdeen, and Mr. Sher- 
wood will take charge February 1. He has been for 
some time the manager of the local retail association 
and is well equipped to take charge of the mill. 

J. G. Startup, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, 
reports business good, mills running full time and the 
brokerage business very brisk. 


The Howell Shingle Company has completed its mill 
near Castle Rock. 
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NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


vERETT, WASH., Jan. 20.—The lumber trade ship 
continues sailing through the favorable currents of 
prosperity with, perhaps, a slight list caused by the 
erent Volume of business. Overtime and increased 
machinery facilities, however, make it possible for 
manufacturers to fill orders, though it keeps all hands 
hustling. That business will see no lull in the near 
future is conceded by producers who keep in close 
touch with the times and the installation of extra ma- 
chinery is not looked upon by them as a temporary 
necessity but one of permanent need. All the plants 
in this eity and vicinity are ripping into the raw mate 
rial as never before in their history. 

The Marysville Lumber Company, of Marysville, 
Wash., is erecting dry kilns and making other perman- 
ent improvements about the plant. 

The stockholders of the Everett Interior Finish 
Company have elected the following officers: J. G. 
Briggs, president; H. A. Peterson, vice president; N. 
L. ‘Tronsdal, treasurer; C. O. Erickson, secretary; T. A. 
Lassen, general manager. 

The Lake Goodwin Lumber Company is building a 
mill eight miles north of this city, to be equipped with 
eight upright machines and to employ thirty-five men. It 
is expected that the mill will be operating by February 
15. A siding is being constructed by the Great Northern 
from its main track to the company ’s plant. 

The 10-block mill purchased recently by the Cascade 
Lumber & Shingle Company, of Snohomish, is cutting 
with a force of thirty men. 

During December and despite the fact that nearly 
ull the shingle mills were closed, 5,000 ears of lumber 
were shipped from the mills along the Seattle and Pacific 
divisions of the Northern Pacific, and this big rail busi 
ness oceurred at a time when shippers were complain 
ing about the car shortage. According to the figures of 
the railroad company 3,798 cars of Jumber and 1,362 
cars of shingles were handled. 

Fred K. Baker returned from Salt Lake City and 
Minnexpolis last Saturday, where he spent three weeks 
in the interest of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company. 
Mr. Baker reports the outlook as splendid in all its 
branches. The retail dealers are anticipating a heavy 
spring trade. One of Mr. Baker’s observations, mad 
through careful inquiry, was that 30 percent of the 
Wheat crop of the northwest still remains in the hands 
if the farmers. 

; The Weyerhacuser Timber Company completed plans 
for an addition to its present equipment of a band 
mill, together with carriage, steam feed, edger ete., in 
uldition to other Allis-Chalmers machinery already in 
use. The new mill will be left hand, with extended 
hed and wheels, eleven feet in diameter, the upper guid 
being raised and lowered by steam. 


* 4 The new equipment 
will he ready for use early in April. 





NEW SAW MILL FOR THE COAST. 
_RAyMonp, WASH., Jan. 20.—The Raymond Lumbet 
Company has completed arrangements for the pul 
chase and installation of machinery for a complete 
single band saw mill, with engines and power plant 
The purchase was made through the Seattle office 
of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Whose equipment will be used throughout. 

The mill wil! be a model one in every respect, fitted 
out with machinery of the latest design in timber 
handling appliances. In addition to the well known 
Allis-Chalmers ‘‘ Pacifie Coast’’ band mill the plant 
will have the usual eomplement of log haul, kieker, 
loader, slab slasher, steam carriage ete., complete with 
the necessary auxiliaries. The power plant will con 
sist of a pair of Allis-Chalmers rocking valve twin 
engines, e¢ylinders 22x36, 





THE GREATEST LUMBER CITY. 

PORTLAND, OrE., Jan. 20.—Portland is the largest lum 
ler producing city in the world. The eut in 1905 
reached the grand total of 541,320,000 feet, an increase 
of 127,770,715 feet over 1904. Minneapolis stands se 
ond, with 362,166,758 feet; Tacoma third, with 347,218, 
340 feet, while Grays harbor, as a section, cut 442,944, 
91 feet. The estimated increased cutting capacity of 
Girays harbor this year will be about 500,000 feet a 
day over 1905. 

During 1905 Portland’s lumber trade grew steadily 
and with the additions to the capacity of the old 
plants and the contemplated new mills it is not unrea 
sonable to presume that the eut of 1906 will exceed 
that of the year just closed. 

Rail shipments for the year aggregated 10,568 ears 
of lumber and 626 ears of shingles, an increase ove! 
1904 of 1,446 cars of lumber and 2 ears of shingles 
Cargo shipments aggregated 189,975,997 feet. Fon 
eign shipments aggregated 67,979,128 feet, and wer 
distributed throughout foreign countries as follows 
China ar 
South America 
South Afr’ca 
Philippines ...... 
Hawaiian islands . 
Australia a 
England 


.34,936,82t 





Total ..... oe v - ‘ ahitid .67,979,128 
Coastwise shipments from Portland during 1905 ag 
gregated 121,996,148 feet, as against 67,886,452 fee! 
in 1904, a gain of 54,109,696 feet; from the lowe! 
Columbia river, 45,519,700 feet. 
The Columbia river cargo trade in 1905 reached a 
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total of 228,307,835 feet, as against 164,564,015 feet 
in 1904, an inerease of 63,743,820 feet. 

The grand total of Oregon lumber cargo shipments 
in 1905 aggregated 344,384,300 feet, as against 233,- 
115,220 feet in 1904, an increase of 111,269,080 feet. 

The opening of the new year shows a further widen- 
ing of the market of Portland and Columbia river 
mills by the chartering of vessels to carry cargoes to 
Genon, Italy, and New York. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PORTLAND, OreE., Jan. 20.—A. F. Miller, of Sellwood, 
made a shipment of 750 pounds of the seeds of fir and 
spruce trees to replenish the depleted forests of Aus- 
tria. The consignment represents several months of 
seed gathering by Mr. Miller in the mountains near 
Mount Hood, and when the seeds shall reach their 
destination they will be planted to grow young fir 
and spruce trees to again be transplanted, covering 
about 2,000 acres. A thousand pounds were wanted, 
hut these were all that were gathered. Between 200 
and 300 pounds of seeds were sifted from the whole 
hulk that did not promise well, only the very best being 
sent across the sez. 

A. Boole, interested recently in the Jenkins Lum- 
her Company, Blaine, Wash.; E. 8. Mellroy, of Blaine, 
and H. A. Mufiley, of Seattle, have been looking over 
the Warrenton Lumber Company’s mill at Warren- 
fon with a view to purchasing the plant, which is 
tied up in litigation. 

Frank Duggan, manager of the Washington Log- 
ving & Brokerage Company, of Seattle, spent several 
davs in Portland looking into the logging situation 
on the Columbia river. Mr. Duggan sees practically 
no difference between the prices paid for logs on the 
Sound and at the Portland mills. 

(the bark Haddon Hall arrived in the Columbia 
Friday from San Pedro under charter to Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co, and will load lumber for Port Natal. 

The Brown Lumber Company, of Cottage Grove, has 
heen ineorporated; capital, $40,000; incorporators, W. 
i. Brown, F. W. Osburn and Henry Fisher. The 
ompany has taken over the Long & Bingham mill 
property at Cottage Grove and will operate the mill. 

Machinery for the mill being built by E. G. Jones 
on Tide Creek, back of Goble, was delivered last 
yveek, 

Russell & Rogers, of San Francisco, who purehased 
the J. HW. Chambers mill at Dorena, have taken pos- 
session of the plant. R. Hussey will manage the mill 
for the new owners. Mr. Chambers has not yet de- 
ided what business he will engage in later. 

Portland probably will find a new base of supply 
for logs during the year from points on the Oregon 
Water Power line. A splendid body of timber at the 
erminus of the road will aggregate several billion 
eet. 

Broughton & Wiggins, of this city, this week pur- 
hased from Farr Bros., of Neer City, their saw mill, 
vhart, wood flume and timber holdings back of Neer 
City. Extensive improvements have been made at 
ie wharf in order that vessels might be loaded there. 
The H. C. Wyatt saw mill, near Goble, has been 

by Winnans Bros., of Hood River. The 
ant will be enlarged and ready for operation in a 
ow days. 
The Eastern & Western Lumber Company has char- 
red four vessels for the Orient. Two of the cargoes 
» to Manila and two to China. 
S. B. Stewart, of Ashland, Wis., arrived in this city 
uring the week and will identify himself with the 
eninsula Lumber Company. 
The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, is in- 
talling an additional dry kiln at the Springfield mill. 
ki. J. Price has sold his interest in the Riverton 
umber Company to M. R. Lee. 

\t the meeting of the stockholders of the Estacada 
Vood Manufacturing Company the following directors 
were elected: S. E. Smith, J. W. Reed, G. W. Mor- 
ow, W. P. Keady and C. H. Barnell; president and 
veneral manager, C. H. Barnell; vice president, G. W. 
Morrow; secretary, W. P. Keady; treasurer, M. C. Mor- 
row. 

\ deed was filed for record at Astoria yesterday 
showing that John E. Dubois, of Pennsylvania, inter- 
ested in timber holdings in Clatsop county, purchased 
38.42 aeres of timber lands in the southern por- 
ion of Clatsop county for $5,746.05. 


Running Smoothly at Linnton. 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Company has practi- 
ally completed all the improvements it has been 
making to its plant at Linnton, Ore., during the last 
year and everything is in excellent shape for a pros- 
perous season’s sawing. The mill is equipped with 
in Allis-Chalmers Company 10-foot band and an Amer- 
ican Machine Company’s resaw. The two dry kilns 
are 25 by 105 feet in size and the lumber is taken 
from the dry kilns by an ingenious friction power 
haulup which moves the lumber from the kilns directly 
into the planing mill without rehandling. The plant 
is turning out about 100,000 feet of lumber in ten 
hours. Two Atlas boilers 72 inches by 18 feet have 
heen added to the power plant, making six boilers 
in all, eapable of generating 1,000 horsepower. A 
large shed has been completed, 250 by 70 feet in 
size, for housing the dressed lumber. 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Company is made up of 

- M. Clark and his son, W. W. Clark, and C. G. and 
. A. Wilson. C. G. Wilson is a brother-in-law of O. 
a Clark. They are all ‘from Michigan and bought 
the plant of the Suitor Lumber Company at Linnton 
in the fall of 1904. It has been entirely rebuilt and 


irchased 


enlarged and is one of the best plants on the river. 
O. M. Clark was for many years engaged in the lum- 
her business at Cheboygan, Mich., in connection with 
the Cheboygan Boom Co. and Swift & Clark and other 
concerns, 

The new Willamette Box & Lumber Company, which 
has established a box factory at Linnton near the 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Company’s plant, takes all of 
the box lumber made by the latter concern. J. B. 
and J. C. Noyes, of West Superior, Wis., and Samuel 
Kinsman and other Linnton people compose the box 
company. 


To Flume Logs to Mill. 


The mill of the Stanley Smith Lumber Company, 
Leing built in the timber nine miles south of Hood 
River, Ore., will be ready to saw early in the spring. 
It is being equipped with two McDonough Manufac- 
turing Company bands capable of sawing 150,000 feet 
in ten hours. The lumber will be flumed to the rail- 
road at a point about three miles west of Hood River. 
A feature of this plant is the fact that the logs will 
be flumed from the timber to the mill, something not 
lone at any other mill on the Pacific coast. The com- 
pany has a tract of about 7,000 acres of timber all of 
which is tributary to the plant, which insures its saw- 
ing steadily for many years. Fred Stanley and Robert 
Smith, of the company, have been manufacturing lum- 
ber in Oregon fifteen years, with the exception of the 
last two years, since they sold the plant of the Grande 
Ronde Lumber Company, Perry, Ore., to its present 
owners, C. W. Nibley and Frank 8. Murphy, of Salt 
Lake City, and George Stoddard, of La Grande, Ore. 
They came west originally from Wisconsin, Mr. Smith 
having been connected with the Chippewa Lumber & 
300m Company at Chippewa Falls, Wis., and Mr. Stan- 
ley having come from Eau Claire, Wis. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


WESTERN MONTANA NEWS. 

MISSOULA, MoNntT., Jan. 20.—Perhaps never has been 
a time when more prosperous conditions obtained in the 
lumber industry of the Inland Empire than at the be- 
ginning of 1906. Tie demand on the Montana product 
is much greater than the supply and the results have 
been a gradual growth of the industry in the matter of 
new mills and plant improvements and a phenomenal rise 
in prices, The last few months has seen an advance of at 
least 25 percent in the price of lumber in this end of 
the state. On the local market first grade clear is sell- 
ing as high as $45, second grade $40 and third grade 
€35. Rough undressed lumber brings from $15 to $18. 
The cause for the local increase in prices of mill prod- 
ucts has been the strong demand from Nebraska for 
Montana lumber. 

Several new mills have been started and the large 
concerns have added to their equipments. Other com- 
panies are contemplated for the coming spring and 
summer. Mills and factories have been running night 
shifts so the managers might be enabled to fill all or- 
ders. Even at that it is true that some of the large con- 
cerns are two or three weeks behind. 

One thing which may have an effect on the lumbering 
industry of western Montana is the investment by Sena- 
tor W. A. Clark of over $1,000,000 in this vicinity. The 
senator las purchased valuable timber and farm lands 
along with the plant of the Missoula Light & Water 
Company and has secured a franchise to construct a 
street railway in this city. He has begun the construc- 
tion of a large dam in the Hell Gate river near Bonner, 
which will be the means of furnishing electrical power 
for his lighting plant and street railway, and it is said 
that he will use some of the power to run a large mill 
which he will build on the bank of the river near the 
dam. 

The sash and door factory and planer of the Big 
Blackfoot Milling Company at Bonner has resumed 
operations after a shutdown lasting three weeks, caused 
by the necessity for a new engine. The saw mill is not 
running, but will be started soon. 

The Missoula Lumber Company has added $10,000 
worth of new machinery to its Missoula factory. In- 
cluded in the lot are some of the latest makes and Mana- 
ger Wendorf states that the capacity of the plant has 
been doubled. 

A unique kind of lumber business has been started on 
the Clarks Fork river, east of Plains, where a small mill 
has been installed by Engineer George Wilson and his 
brother, William Wilson. The mill is located at the 
outskirts of the Flathead Indian reservation and it is 
the intention of the Wilson brothers to saw from now 
until the time the Flathead reservation space be thrown 
open to settlement, retaining all their product until then 
in order that they may sell it to the homesteaders. Sev- 
eral thousand free homesteads will be given away by the 
government, with naturally much building and conse- 
quent demand for lumber. ‘The reservation probably will 
be a in the spring of 1907. 

B. Russell, formerly of Eddy, has started a mill 
sen es from Plains, where sixty men are employed. 

W. H. Beacom and Ed Hayes have started a small mill 
at Bonita. They have secured some good contracts and, 
although the enterprise was launched only about a 
month ago, timbers are being sawed there for some of 
the Butte mines. 

Dwight Hughes, formerly of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, of Hamiiton, and until recently em- 
ployed. as cashier in the office of a Butte newspaper, 
has taken up his duties as manager of the Missoula 
office of the Big Blackfoot Milling Company. 
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North Western 
Lumber Co., i 
4 fl 


Constantly carries 


large and well as- 
sorted stocks and 
are in position to 
render you prompt 
service on almost 
anything you may 


want. 


A line describing 
your needs will 
bring prices by re- 


turn mail. 








Write Now. 
































Don’t Overlook this List 


for if there is anything here you need 
we can ship it in a hurry and can also 
make the price to suit. 


5-4 Shop 4-4 Shop 

6-4 Shop No.l w lite Pine Lath, 4 ft. 
5-4 No. 2 Com.| No. 2 White Pine Lath, 4 ft. 
6-4 No. 2 = No. 1 Norway Lath, 4 ft. 


Prices gladly quoted on Request. 


The Waters-Clark Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER. 
303-4 Exchange Bldg., DULUTH, MINN. 


| WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH. 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 
West Bay City, Mich. 





Ready For Shipment— 


5-4 B Select. ... .... 10.000 ft. | 6-4 C Select......... 50,000 ft. 
5-4 C Select........ 100,000 ft. | 8-4 C Select.......... 80,000 ft. 
5-4 D Select & Better 100,000 ft | 8-4 D Select. 50,000 ft. 
5-4 No. 1,2 & 3 Shop 500,000 ft. | 8-4 No. 1, 2&3 Shop 100,000 ft. 


Crookston Lumber Company, 


BEMIDJI, MINNESOTA. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE, 
1011 Marquette Bidg. 


‘Phone 
Central 6183. 














HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 5"! 632 & sow 


to send for free 
af the “Climaz Tally Book.'' American Lumber man. 
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Michigan Soft White 
Pine and Hemlock 








We Make a Specialty 
Of Mail Orders. 








BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER 
COMPANY, 


MILL OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Schofield, : : : Wisconsin. 406 New York Life Bldg. 

















We Are Well Equipped 


to supply the jobbing 
trade with 


OPEN 
SASH 


IN CAR LOTS. 














We solicit correspondence and orders. 


EmpirE LUMBER COMPANY, 
WINONA, MINN. 
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The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Wholesale WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We are conveniently located to make quick delivery to 
all Eastern points. Our stock is large andcomplete. Send 
us your inquiries and orders. 






Buy it direct of the manufac- 
turer and be insured satisfaction. 


Foreign Correspondence Solicited. 


Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lhr, Co. 


Cable Address, “LUEHRMANN’* 
Codes: Telecode, Western Union and 
ABC 4th Edition. 


St. Louis, Mo. 











HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


IN THE EASTERN KENTUCKY TIMBER FIELD. 

SerGent, Ky., Jan. 20.—Since December 30 great 
activity has prevailed in the southern timber belt along 
the foothills of the Cumberland and Pine mountains in 
both Kentucky and Virginia—and prices are still up to 
the standard. Owing to the favorable weather condi- 
tions there has not even been a hitch in the rapid de- 
velopment that is taking place in all this vast area; 
and, as 2 result, the biggest corporations are extending 
and branching out into the virgin forests, acquiring 
more properties, putting new mills into operation and, 
in many instances, even doubling their working forces, 
while several concerns have increased wages of em- 
ployees as well. In Pike county, a most favorable loca- 
tion for mills, corporations have but recently been or- 
ganized, all of which will begin business in the near 
future. 

The Beaver Creek Lumber Company, recently or- 
ganized at Bonanza, Ky., on the new extension of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, will develop 1,000 acres of finely 
timbered lands on Beaver creek and will run six or 
seven mills at the start. 

Other concerns organized recently will develop prop- 
erties on Little Creek, Robinson and Beefhide. The 
Marrowbone Lumber Company, organized by Philadel- 
phia and Boston capitalists, will start five mills on 
Marrowbone creek by February 1, and employ several 
hundred men. 

James S. Chandler, an extensive lumber dealer of 
Coldwater, Mich., will expend thousands of dollars in 
timber lands in this section within the next few months. 

Beginning on the first of the new year Wright & 
Bentley doubled their milling capacity and are work- 
ing 500 extra men. 

The Day Bros. Lumber Company is making extensive 
preparations to locate mills at intervals of five miles 
all along the headwaters of the Big Sandy river and 
its tributaries, where thousands of fine logs have lain 
idle for years awaiting a tide. As a result many of 
them are damaged by rotting. The concern will em- 
ploy several thousand hands at good wages, but opera- 
tions are not billed to begin before March 1. There 
has not been a good logging tide in seven years, as a 
result of which logging men have suffered much. In 
the Nortn Fork ot the Kentucky river are several hun- 
dred thousand fine logs that for years have awaited a 
tide. 

The largest owner of timber in the Kentucky river is 
the Asher Lumber Company and it is reported that this 
company will place several mills along the river. At- 
tracted by the LUMBERMAN’s article of December 30 a 
large number of lumbermen from all over the country 
have been so favorably impressed with the rare in- 
ducements offered by the Kentucky timber region that 
they are seeking locations in this favored section. John 
Ebert, an Indianapolis (Ind.) timberman, is investigat- 
ing the great inducements offered here and has expressed 
himself as so delighted that he will start mills in the 
Elkhorn creek field by early spring. Representatives of 
a Chicago lumber company have been in the Harlan 
county timber region buying property preparatory to 
building mills. Shipping connections can be had in the 
Harlan county field over the Cumberland Valley exten- 
sion of the Louisville & Nashville railroad, being built 
into that county. 

T. J. Asher & Son, operating extensive lumber mills 
at Wasioto, Ky., have acquired territory farther up 
the Cumberland river in Harlan county and will locate 
mills during the year. This firm’s business having 
made a notable increase during the last few months it 
was compelled to increase working forces at the first 
of the year. 

The Clearfield Lumber Company, composed of W. M. 
McCormick, Philadelphia; John W. Wrigley, Clearfield, 
?a., and Lewis Starr, of Camden, N. J., is making 
extensive preparations for a mammoth business in the 
Pike county field this year by building a 10-mile line 
of narrow gage railroad from the Chesapeake & Ohio 
main line to John’s creek. This corporation has or- 
ganized the Morehead & North Fork Railroad Com- 
pany and begun a narrow gage line from Morehead, 
Rowan county, through Morgan and Elliott counties, to 
develop the property. 

The Hugh McLean Lumber Company, of Saratoga, 
N. Y., is in a deal of 1,000 acres of choice timber lands 
along Carr’s Fork creek, on the line of the Lexington 
& Eastern railroad, being built from Jackson, Ky., to 
Pound Gap, to be completed this year, and, should 
the deal materialize, is to begin developments soon. 

What the next twelve months will bring in the way of 
rapid developments is entirely beyond conjecture. The 
most sanguine observer cannot estimate the future 
importance of eastern Kentucky as a timber and trade 
center. 








IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Jan. 22.—R. H. Vansant, W. R. Van- 
sant, John Kitchen, W. H. Dawkins and W. E. Berger 
represented this section at the meeting in Louisville. 
They express themselves as having gotten all they 
went for, and are satisfied with the situation for 
1906, 

Business is opening up after a lull of several weeks, 
which was spent in invoicing ete. Prices advanced $2 
in selects and better. The car situation is good for 
the first time in months and orders are being rushed 
out as fast as possible. 


Morris A. Hayward, of the Kenova Poplar Manufac- 


turing Company, denies the report that the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company is to purchase the planing 
mill and that the Kenova Poplar people have never 
considered making a proposition for its sale. At the 
regular annual meeting of the Kenova Poplar Manu- 
facturing Company Mr. Hayward was retained as vice 
president and general manager, E. W. Houghton, Chi- 
cago, president, and I’. E. Wade secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Hayward contemplates moving his family 
from Columbus to Kenova as soon as he can secure a 
suitable residence. 

Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Incorporated, held the 
annual election of officers with the result that the old 
officers were reélected, as follows: R. H. Vansant, pres- 
ident; B. J. Taft, vice president; Charles Kitchen, 
secretary; J. W. Kitchen, treasurer. The company 
reports a big business for last year, with better pros- 
pects ahead, 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 23.—The hardwood market 
is good and the yellow pine market is better. Yellow 
pine is the giltedge thing of the trade and the boys who 
have yellow pine showing on their stock sheets can do 
business, A little haggling over prices comes now and 
then, but the main question is that of delivering the 
goods. The volume of trade in yellow pine throughout 
January has been unusually heavy, not as heavy as it 
was last summer and probably will be this spring, but it 
is unusually heavy for January and has added so much 
strength to the market that yellow pine people are 
talking of still higher prices. 

Hardwood mills are complaining of bad roads and 
running short of logs. Some of the mills manage to 
keep moving, but others have stopped entirely, and taking 
it all around the curtailment is pretty sharp while at 
the same time the demand is becoming more active. 

Fred W. Jones, of the W. J. Hughes & Sons Co., 
says sash and door prices are not in keeping with yellow 
pine prices and are not by any means as high as they 
ought to be, but with a good volume of business he has 
no complaint to make. 

The Louisville mill of the North Vernon (Ind.) Pump 
& Lumber Company is making very good time and Mr. 
Platter is very much pleased with Louisville as a hard- 
wood milling center. 

J. G. Gamble says poplar is looking better than yellow 
pine from a wholesaler’s standpoint. 

Leo M. Parsons is feeling good over the fact that 
he is interested in the manufacturing end of yellow 
pine. It not only insures him certainty in his mill con- 
nection but gives him a look in on the manufacturers’ 
profit. 

Wehmhoff & Ballard say there are no long yellow 
pine stock sheets, but they have a long list of mills, 
and that helps, 





AT A BIG HARDWOOD MARKET. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan, 23.—It is the opinion of the 
well informed that a scarcity of hardwood lumber in St. 
Louis, unless the logging situation shall change within 
the next sixty days, will be felt. Stocks are becoming 
greatly reduced on account of the increasing demand. 
Few dealers have complete stocks and it is impossible to 
fill large orders. For these reasons higher prices are 
looked for. 

Paul J. Davidson has been appointed to succeed L. M. 
Borgess as secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis. Mr. Davidson has had considerable experi- 
ence in the lumber business and should prove a valuable 
man for the position. He formerly was employed by 
A. J. Lang and the Hafner Manufacturing Company. 

R. H. Massengale, secretary of the Massengale Lumber 
Company, has been appointed treasurer of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange. 

W. C. King, formerly with the King & Bartels Lum- 
ber Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, now is connected 
with Steele & Hibbard as traveling salesman and will 
cover the northern territory. 

Directly after the annual convention of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, which will be in ses- 
sion in Kansas City this week, has adjourned the mem- 
bers will come to St. Louis via the Chicago & Alton and 
on Friday will leave on the Mobile & Ohio for Mobile, 
thence to Cuba. 

George EK. W. Luehrmann, president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, in a recent 
interview on the hardwood situation, said: 

I believe that hardwood lumber this year will reach 
the highest figure ever known. I base my belief on the fact 
that during the last year the logging situation has been the 
worst for many years. On account of the great amount of 
rain that has fallen it is almost impossible to get through 
the woods with empty wagons and it is out of the ques- 
tion to do so with wagons loaded with logs. Only about 
half the normal sawings have been done by the mills and 
the expense has been just as great. In many cases it has 
cost more, with half of the cut and double the cost, so it 
stands to reason that the price will be greatly increased. 
These who have stocks of hardwoods on hand will make 
money if they can hold them until the advance shall come. 

The Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company reports that 
quartered white oak is very active and inquiries much 
more frequent than heretofore. Ash continues to be in 
big demand, with a noted improvement in the common 
grades. Cypress is moving very satisfactorily and inch 
shop is in exceptionally good demand, Plain sawed red 
oak continues to be in big demand and the stock is 
limited. 

C. S. Corse has been engaged by the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, of this city, to represent that company 
in Indiana. 

The Fidelity Lumber Company, of Maplewood, a sub- 
urb of St. Louis, contemplates enlarging its yard ca- 
pacity in the near future. 

The Summit Lumber Company, formerly in the Fuller- 
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ton building, has moved to the Missouri Trust building. 

A new incorporation is that of the Acme Handle 
Company, capital $15,000. The officers are: W. D. 
Biggers, president; James Milne, vice president; J. E. 
Pilcher, treasurer; J. E. Duffield, secretary and man- 
ager. Directors: James Wilson, W. W. Milne, J. N. 
Suthland and L. G. Blackmer. The company has bought 
the plant of the Acme Handle Company, of Bierne, Ark. 

The wife of W. R. Chivvis, the well known hardwood 
dealer, was elected president of the Tuesday Club last 
week, Mrs. Chivvis is on of the best known clubwomen 
of the city and she is also a model housekeeper, wife 
and mother. 

Following the custom now in force in several of the 
large markets, the hardwood lumbermen of this city will 
Tuesday, January 30, have a dinner. It will be held 
at the Missouri Athletic Club at 6:30 p. m. It is the 
intention of the members to have these dinners once a 
month from now on for the purpose of discussing con- 
ditions in general, 

A large number of new buildings are contemplated 
for the near future. One of the largest will be the build- 
ing for the Brown Shoe Company, Seventeenth street 
and Washington avenue. It will be 175x150 feet and 
eight stories with basement. The contract will represent 
an outlay of about $900,000 and the building is to be 
completed about December 1. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 23.—Business continues good, 
but the volume of traffic movements has not returned 
to the high water mark of the weeks previous to the 
holiday season. ‘The trading in oak was the best of 
the week. Poplar was good and strong. Many lum- 
bermen have difficulty in getting stocks desired by 
their customers. Heavy rains and heavier roads in the 
south, the continued crowded condition of transporta- 
tion facilities and the depleted stocks in many yards 
are the causes, more than any others, that have been 
responsible for delays in filling orders. Carlot receipts 
and shipments were: 


Re- Ship- Re- Ship- | 
ceipts. ments. ceipts. ments. | 

January 16.... 203 115 | January 20..... 187 10 
January 17.... 134 139 | January 22..... 162 104 
January 18.... 226 129 -_——_- —- 
January 19. 245 129 Totals ...0+.,167 722 


a _— ending January 21, 1905, receipts 1,028, shipments 
198. 

The Pearl Lumber & Oil Company was incorporated 
at Columbus last Friday, capital $200,000. The incor- 
porators were: J. Hesterberg, W. P. Smith, A. M. 
Stearns, C. E. Wasson and Charles E. McKeag. The 
company has secured control of a large tract of land 
in southern Louisiana and will develop the territory 
for the timber, minerals and oil. 

The Ohio Milling & Lumber Company is the name 
of another company incorporated Friday. Its capital 
of $1,000 will be increased. The concern was organ- 
ized by W. T. Lloyd, G. S. Avey, A. K. McCammon, 
If. A. Lloyd and N. G. Cover. 

Because of differences that sprung up between mem- 
bers Attorneys Victor Heintz and Charles Droste were 
last week appointed receivers of the Buckeye Wood- 
work Company, West Eighth street. Earlier in the 
week A, L. Knoblaugh and Albert Knoblaugh secured 
an injunction to prevent the other directors holding 
the annual meeting. The company was incorporated 
less than a year ago. The directors were unable to 
adjust their difficulties and the receivers were appointed 
to take charge of the business, with the consent of all 
concerned, The company was making money. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 23.—The Memphis lumber dis- 
trict is in the grasp of the first real winter weather 
of the season and this is interfering materially with log- 
ging operations because making the ground unfit for 
hauling. As a result only those mills well supplied with 
timber are able to operate to advantage. This is only 
another way of saying that production is considerably 
short of normal. And the price of lumber will go all 
the higher because of this interference with the output 
of the mills. 

Good progress is being made by the Standard Box 
Company with its plant, in process of erection. The 
company was organized a few months ago with a capital 
of $500,000 and will manufacture packages for the 
handling of bottled goods. The company has a branch 
plant at Columbus, Miss. 

The City bank has been organized, capital $250,000, 
and will open for business about February 1. The bank, 
although having no connection with the failed Merchants 
Trust Company, will assist in winding up the affairs 
of that institution. Max Sondheimer, of the E. Sond- 
heimer Company, is one of the stockholders, while lumber 
and woodworking concerns are represented among the 
holders of stock in the new institution. 

Practically no complaints come-’from lumber interests 
regarding the car shortage, of which much was heard 
prior to the holidays. The railroads are furnishing 
cars with much greater promptness than heretofore and, 
as one lumberman expressed it, there is more trouble 
now in getting lumber for the cars on account of the 
scarcity of this commodity than in getting cars for the 
lumber. 

Contract has been let for another skyscraper, to have 
twelve stories in addition to a basement and subbasement. 
The structure, to be known as the McGill building, will 
be at Jefferson and Third streets and will cost approxi- 
mately $350,000. It will be one of the handsomest 
buildings in the south. 

Chairman McAllister, of the joint committee appointed 
to investigate the alleged lumber trust in Mississippi, has 


sent summonses to a large number of lumber manufac- 
turers citing them to appear before the committee Janu- 
ary 27 to give testimony regarding the manner in which 
their prices are fixed. It is expected that the sittings of 
the committee will last from two to three weeks before 
it has all the information it desires. It is believed 
the lumbermen cited will appear. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 22.—The Nashville delegation 
that attended the annual meeting of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States at 
Louisville reports a most harmonious session of the 
association. The meeting was the most consonous in 
the history of the association, for the reason that the 
outlook for the year gives promise of unusual business 
and profit for the manufacturers. Since the Nashville 
meeting of the association the market has turned from 
a buyers’ market, as it was then, to a sellers’ market. 
It was clearly shown at the Louisville meeting that the 
amount of stock on hand at the producing points is un- 
usually light for the season. With this condition fac- 
ing the lumber buyers they have almost without excep- 
tion bought only for their immediate wants, hoping 
to get the advantage of any decline that might come. 

The entire industrial condition of the country is 
such that the large manufacturing companies realize 
that soon or late a big demand for lumber must come. 
Building permits at Nashville last year showed 76 
percent increase and of twenty-six of the principal 
cities of the United States Nashville stands third on 
the list. 

The business of the yellow pine men during 1905 
was the greatest in history and prices reached the 
highest point. This was due to the fact that the con- 
struction of buildings and railroads called for yellow 
pine timber. The hardwood men know that it is only 
a matter of time before a big demand for hardwoods 
will come. There is an increased demand for hard- 
woods for interior finishing, from the furniture manu- 
facturers and for store, warehouse and residence con- 
struction. In December buyers realized that the ex- 
pected decline would not materialize and instead an 
advance in price was imminent, consequently during 
December and the holiday season many buyers visited 
Nashville and the hardwood producing section from 
West Virginia to the yellow pine belt. 

The sale of the Stokes estate, consisting of realty in 
the Sixth and Eighth districts of Dickson county, took 
place January 18 under a decree of the county court. 
A timbered tract of 537% acres was knocked down to 
W. I. Choate and S. E. Winstead for $13,000. The 
deceased Mr. Stokes bought this tract of land twenty 
years ago for about $1,500. 

The business of the Davidson-Benedict Company is 
well organized, considering how widely diffused that 
business is. The concern operates big band and plan- 
ing mills at Nashville and has going not less than 
eleven country mills, some of these ‘‘country’’ mills 
being band mills of 40,000 feet capacity daily. Mr. 
Greene said: ‘‘Trade is positively good; we are sell- 
ing stuff as fast as we can get it out.’’ And he admits 
shipments would be much larger if he could get cars. 
The company for several years has done business on a 
slightly different plan from that of many other con- 
cerns here. Its mills are scattered from the Blue 
Ridge in northern Georgia to the Tennessee river in 
western Tennessee and to keep them going the concern 
is steadily buying timber lands. During the year it 
has made purchases of something like 15,000 acres and 
estimates its stumpage holdings at nearly 200,000,000 
feet, practically all hardwoods. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Hardwood stocks are not 
heavy this winter, but there is less complaint than usual, 
for it is a slow job to get up a supply of anything in 
that line. 

Manager R. H. M. Hopkins, of Scatcherd & Son, has 
gone to Memphis to look the situation over. The stock 
of oak there does not appear to increase as fast as it 
is needed. 

A. W. Kreinheder, of the Standard Hardwood Lumber 
Company, reports from Tennessee prospects of a lot 
of good timber to his credit. Business at the yard here 
is good. 

The black ash purchases of T. Sullivan & Co. are com- 
ing in by rail and are finding a market without the least 
difficulty, as that lumber is wanted at good prices. 
A large amount of Washington fir is coming this way. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., Jan. 21.—A railroad is to be 
built into the heart of the timber section of Pendleton 
county. About two years ago New York capitalists 
were induced to become interested in an effort to build 
a railroad that would tap the timber in Hardy, Pendle- 
ton and Randolph counties and a company with that 
purpose in view has been organized. Some time ago a 
circuit riding minister whose name is Gilbert and who 
had traveled over immense tracts of timber bought up 
and secured options on a vast amount of timber land. 
Recently when the New York people visited that see- 
tion they hunted up Mr. Gilbert and made a trade 
with him. They bought outright 60,000 acres of timber 
and secured options on 100,000 more acres. Then they 
started surveying a railroad that would enable them to 
get the timber on the market. Engineers have been 
at work and in the offices of the chief engineers of both 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio are 
maps of the three routes that have been surveyed, 
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Veneered Doors 


We manufacture our own 
hardwood lumber and can 
name low prices. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Carnahan Mfe. Co. 


LOOGOOTEE, IND. 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS ANDO WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 
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HARDWOOD, 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden 


The Nash Lumber Co.*wisconsin™ 
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WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK 


LUMBER IN MIXED CARS, also 
LATH, SHINGLES, POSTS. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company, 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 
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A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


wisconsin HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FENWOOD LVMBER CO., 
WAUSAU, WIS. 














We Want Close Buyers 


to send us their inquiries, for we are in excellent 
position to name prices that are interesting and can 
Ship in addition to 


HEMLOCK — MIXED CARS 


of White Pine, Basswood and Hardwood Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles. 


C. F. Stout Lumber Co., Wisconsin: 
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The Marsh & Bingham Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


YELLOW PINE, OAK and FIR 


TIMBERS 


OUR MOTTO: 
‘PROMPT SHIPMENTS.” 








WHEN YOU WANT 


YELLOW PINE 


FINISH, FLOORING, CEILING, 
DROP SIDING, SHIPLAP or CAR 
MATERIAL place your orders with 


GEO. E. WOOD LUMBER CO. 


135 Adams St.. CHICAGO. 


Mills at Caryville, Florida. 








Baltimore Worked ; Flooring, ~ 





“<= Thin Ceiling, Mouldings; Etc. . 














C. J. Garter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURERS 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH, STEAM DRIED RIGH,, 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
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HIGHGRADE 
DRESSED STOCK 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 








PROMPT SHIPMENTS DIRECT FROM OUR MILLS. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


® Wholesale Dealers and Manufacturers. 
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aT ¢ WE PR The smallest | 
Ad. Putthe | 

N. C. PINE largest output. | 
BLADES LUMBER CO. | 


| Elizabeth City, NORTH CAROLINA, | 




















Our Planing Mill is running 
entirely on 


BASSWOOD 


Mixed Cars Mouldings, 
Siding and Finishing Boards. 


Sanford & 
Treadway 


Menominee, Mich. 





Surveyors have been at work in Nicholas county for 
the railroad which is to run from Rupert, Greenbrier 
county, to Riehwood. They surveyed down the Big 
Laurel, thence up the Cherry river, terminating near 
the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company’s big mill. 

O. C. Crane, banker at Terra Alta, has sold to eapi- 
talists the timber from the tract known as the N. B. 
Browning land, near Rowlesburg, for $62,000. 

P. S. Xnotts, who has been operating a big mill in 
Monongalia county, will move to the Guffey tract in 
Preston county, near Fellowsville. 

Levi Maxwell has purchased a tract of between 300 
and 400 timber land Market, Harrison 
county, 3rent Maxwell, of Clarksburg. 


aeres of 


from W. 


near 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BRISTOL, TENN., Jan. 22. 

tions, a well known 
said: 


Speaking of trade condi- 
wholesale dealer and manufacturer 
In my opinion the spring of 1906 will see the best con 
ditions in lumber channels that have been experienced in 
years. Everything points to an unprecedented business and 
I believe trade is improving every day. Orders are com- 
ing fast and the mails have been flooded with inquiries and 
from the present outlook trouble will be encountered in get- 
ting stock to fill the orders. The mills are running regu 
larly and everything is indicative of a healthy condition 
in the trade. 

H. C. Travis, who has been connected with the Bristol 
Door & Lumber Company for several years, has resigned 
and will become superintendent and assistant sales man- 
ager for the Stone-Huling Lumber Company. 

The James Strong Lumber Company will, it is said on 
good authority, sell its large double band mill and appur- 
tenances in South Bristol and retire from business in 
Bristol. The company has operated the mill here for 


several years. It was erected in 1902 at a cost of over 
$100,000 and one of the best mills in the state. 


The Unaka Lumber Company, of Johnson City, 
Tenn., has acquired 9,000 acres of timber lands in Uni 
coi county, Tennessee, and will install two portable mills. 

A. E. Davis, of Salisbury, and Jacob Haynes, of 
Philadelphia, have made arrangements to start at once at 
Denton, Davidson county, one of the Jargest lumber 
concerns in North Carolina. Besides the large saw mill, 
up to date dry kilns and planing machinery will be put 
into operation. The promoters have about 10,000,000 
feet of choice timber in the Denton region. 

T. J. Asher & Sons, of Wasioto, Ky., have put in one 
of the new 30-inch No. 24 S. A. Woods Machine Com- 
pany’s planers and matchers. The number of these 
machines being shipped into this section of the country 
from Boston indicate their popularity. 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS. 


LATEST LIVERPOOL ADVICES. 


(from cur 








owh correspondent.) 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Jan. 4.—It is an axiom in trade 


here that ‘‘December is a dull month’’?; and many 
reasons exist why it should be so considered, The end 
of the year then is approaching and dealers are re 


luctant to buy anything but what they urgently want; 
their energies are devoted to clearing out old stoek 


rather than buying new, so that their books as well 
as their yards shall show a clean face when ‘‘that 


dread ordeal’’ of ascertaining the results of the vearly 
or halfyearly transactions shall come up to be met. 
Hence this reluctance to buy during the last month 
of the year. ‘‘We should like to know how we stand 
before we go any farther!’’ is the general reply to 
the traveler upon his rounds up the country and 
however plausible he may be, ‘‘eharm he never so 
wisely,’? he comes away not depressed or downhearted 
hut solaces himself with such consolation as he can 
summon up with the refrain ‘* It is dull December.’’ 


December Exceptionally Good. 

But the past December must have afforded him a 
pleasant time as compared with its predecessors, for 
the demand all round was good and he must have 
had pleasant letters to write to his firm every night 
during the short period he was away from his center. 
Then there were the political disturbances looming 
in the near future, which in a general way also have 
a great tendency to retard business. These are some 
of the factors which, in the usual course of events, 
would have led one to expect the statistics to show a 





poor consumption for the month. On the contrary 
they compare well with those of 1904. Taking pitch 
pine timber first, the demand for hewn timber, though 
not large, ran up to 34,000 cubic feet and with no 
importation pulled down the stock on hand to 110,000 
cubie feet. Much of this is not of high class quality 
and the first arrivals doubtless will sell well. Some eon 
tracts made are for future delivery on ¢. i. f. terms. 
American Woods. 

Demand for sawn timber has overrun the importa- 
tion by 22,000 eubie feet, leaving the stock on hand 
at the abnormal figures of only 235,000 eubie feet, 
while the stock of lumber is only 174,000 eubie. 
Taking hewn timber, sawn timber and lumber to- 
vether, as they stood in stock here at the end of 1905, 
and comparing it with that of 1904, the former shows 
519,000 eubie feet, as against 1,215,000 eubie feet for 


the latter period, putting it shortly less than one- 
half. Under the conditions one would think that a 


rush to buy for the future would be seen. But there 
is not, for the simple reason that the prices demanded 
in all the Gulf ports are so high that importers are 
holding off in the hope that prices may break there, 
and if they should be compelled to buy it will be in 


small quantities to suffice for their most pressing 
wants. So many rumors are afloat in the market as to 


the prices asked by shippers and the response from 
this side that it might be wise not to say anything 
about them, lest instead of being a guide they should 
prove to be misleading. 

For other American woods the position remains as 
it was a month ago. For oak only prime, freshly eut 
wagon building wood is wanted, and, if manufacturers 
would confine themselves to the production of what 
would fill this bill, they could command better prices 
than they are getting. But they have gotten into the 
pernicious habit of mixing their prime contracts with 
stuff that is not up to the mark and it seems almost 
impossible to get them out of it. Prices remain with 
out any change for ordinary shipments while old stock 
on hand here is unsalable. Manufacturers of oak 
lumber should at once stop cutting to old specifications 
and confine themselves to the production of what is 
called for in their contracts. 

Walnut logs are in fair demand, but they must be 
sound in condition, large in square, free from knots 
and straight grained. These would bring high prices, 
but any low grade stuff should not be shipped here. 
The port is full of inferior quality. which is practi 
cally unsalable, 

For poplar (canary whitewood) there is some bet- 
er prospects if shippers will confine themselves to 
sending here only logs of large dimensions, fresh and 
straight grained. Exporters should not ship on con- 
signment anything that does not come up to this de 
scription, The market is full of inferior stuff which 
is almost unsalahble, But this may be cleared out if 
the firm attitude of shippers, as it at present exists, 


he maintained and buyers can get nothing better. 
The Sequoia stock goes off slowly and makes little 


impression upon the stock of 166,000 ceubie feet, which 
appears to be about as much as this country will re 
jure until about the middle of 1908. 

and British Columbian pine timber has 
largely profited by the high price of sawn pitch pine 
and the consumption of 46,000 cubie feet is due 
largely to the absence of good dimensions and quality 
in sawn piteh pine timber. 

Mahogany. 

Auction sales in December were lively and prices 
for all descriptions above medium quality showed a 
farther slight inerease. American ag nts were again 
prominent among the largest buyers of good wood. 
At Farnworth & Jardine’s sale were two logs, por 


Oregon 


tions of the same tree, from Cabarien, Cuba, which 
excited the greatest competition. The first log, which 
was the top end, brought $1.50 a foot and the butt 


nd $3.50 a foot. S3oth these went into the hands ot 
t local firm acting for New York principals and thi 
logs were on their way to that city before many hours 
had elapsed. 

Just now this country is in the throes of the gen 


eral election, which will have a disturbing effect 
upon business for about two weeks. 
Stocks. 


Stocks of timber, deals ete. remaining on hand at 
Liverpool, Birkenhead and Garston at the end of 
December for the last three years, showing also im 
ports and consumption, in cubie feet, were: 


STOCK OF TIMBER, DEALS ETC. IN LIVERPOOL, BIRKENHEAD AND GARSTON, MONTH ENDED DECEMBER 51, 


—_—_—_———_T mport.——— 
1903 1994. 1905 

Quebec pine....... Pere ee fe eee 
St. John and other pine....... ...... eee 
ee a en ee ar re 
British Columbia and Oregon 

I 5» obra 8/4 :4:5¢ 670.0 i 68.9, rea 
OR cc wkeadins meee e8¢0e Samciaie 
Nr er ei ae ar spac 
ee SS eee eae coe  -ansalings 33,000 
Sete I: TOW. 5.0 Sissies Boe sb cae ce Oe ae. 

Serr rte ee 141,000 108,000 108,000 

Planks and lumber......... 26,000 32,000 19,000 
Oak. Canadian and American.. 1,000 CC ee ee 

RE rr i oe 126,000 84,000 72,000 

DE casa he na cay aati Greet hbleuatis 
acs ee Si liin sa Slee Atal) ee om Cie) Caine 
INI HI casas) sere: eue.sk area wae 27,000 23,000 16,000 

RN. 25 ns: ia csc Ge rai ed ain 19,000 59,000 33,000 
RR an Noe Sc. baa lnaiarsueehe ibis 6% : | er 9,000 
Pe EE RI i. 6 acid sk a cic ces 45,000 23,000 26,000 
CS rrr ee re ee Ue ee 
PEOROC GORIB oo oc ic ccc sees 1,840 470 1,610 
*New Brunswick and Nova Sco- 

tia spruce and pine......... 4,240 2,420 3.160 
*Baltic deals and boards...... ...... 300 200 
IR ot ra cetnlanks < sieiane a-a:8\6) 4 0 970 970 930 
*Galatz etc. whitewood........ rere a 

*Standards. 


1905. 












———Consumption.— —— = —-————Stack.—_———_- 
190.2. 1904. 1905. 71903. 1904. 1905 
13.000 26.000 11.000 146,000 2TB.000 182,000 

ener 1.000 eee 
4,000 2.000 5,000 

6.000 15.000 46,000 543,000 318,000 588.000 

3,000 2.000 9.000 218,000 230,000 166.000 
Pacis —\elebibne® Tg ee ee ae ee 57,000 

P| | ar 30,000 58,000 27.000 28.000 
12,000 12,000 34,000 108,000 161,000 110,00! 

145,000 110,000 125,000 861,000 782,000 235,000 
13,000 34,000 59,000 316.000 322, 174.000 
21,000 000 15,000 204,000 91,000 65,000 

101,000 88,000 47,000 189,000 226,000 102,000 
$a-oaerk 2,000 eae pe 11,000 8,000 8,000 

3,000 2.000 1,000 12,000 7.000 7.000 
16,000 23,000 8,000 41,000 52,000 16,000 

6,000 45,000 35,000 77.000 52,000 30,000 
13,000 6,000 8,000 26,000 7,000 5.000 
38,000 33,000 43,000 137,000 129,000 = 135,000 
11,000 5.000 16,000 115,000 87,000 102,000 

1,860 1,580 2,920 16,140 17,310 16,510 

2,28 2 680 3,270 14,230 10,670 8,380 

260 620 320 4,020 2,590 3,900 
730 940 1,120 3,520 3.100 5.010 
490 ae er 650 260 150 
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THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


IN SOUTHERN GEORGIA. 

VALbusTA, GA., Jan, 22.—Contrary to expectations and 
predictions of Jumbermen demand still holds good and 
prices are advancing rapidly. Material such as car 
sills that could be bought sixty days ago for $14 to $15 
is hard to buy at $17 to $19. The miils are full up on 
orders and no kind of fancy prices seem to tempt them 
to overload themselves. The majority of the demand 
for material seems to be from the railroads and cai 
companies, and judging from the prices they are pay 
ing they are determined to have it at any price. The 
dressed stock market is steadily on the rise all the time, 
as building in the north and east continues to keep up 
demand for all classes of building material. 

Heavy and continued rains for the past thirty days 
have set the mills back considerably, some of them 
heing practically shut down on account of not being 
sible to work in the woods. 

The Joeal demand for building and railroad mate 
tial is very heavy—in fact the local market is paying 
better prices for building material than is the for 
eign market. 

The car situation is still the vital question with 
shippers, as they are not able to promise anything 





like reasonable shipment on any order, no matter what 
the inducement in prices. Some of the smaller mills 
have stock on their skids that has been eut for more 
than sixty days and their skids are loaded and mate 
rinl is scattered between the mills and the railroads. 

Demand among coastwise shippers seems to hold 
vood also, as they are buying heavily and paying faney 
prices on heavy rates to port. 

The Jarge plant of the Valdosta Sash & Door Com 
pany was destroved by fire several days ago, entailing 

loss of about $25,000. The loss was partially cov 
ere. by insurance and the plant will be rebuilt as soon 
is possible. 

Work is being pushed on the new railroad from 
Dothan, Ala., to St. Andrews Bay, Fla. The line will 
pen Up some heretotgre undeveloped timber country 
and several mills will be erected soon. The Enter 
prise Lumber Company has a nice plant at Dothan, on 
this road. 

The Grant Land and Lumber Company, of Selma, 
\la., has put in a new inside molder made by the 
S. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass, 





AT ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 21.—The week has shown 
more output from the mills because of labor getting 
back to service and a more generous supply of inquiries 
on the desks of the dealers and mill operators. With 
mills sold a month ahead it is not easy to tell just 
vhere to stop with the price. Mills are quoting higher 
prices than prevailed weeks ago, about at a par with 
the December 27 list, but as they cannot ship now it is 
not known what they will get when they can begin 
shipments. Sixty days ago the mills were less’ than 
forty days behind, but orders kept coming in and the 
railroads kept failing to move the business. 

The effort of the Mississippi legislature to show the 
existence of some sort of understanding among the mill 
men that amounts to a trust will in the end turn out 
o be a blessing to the yellow pine interests. For a 
ong time it has been well known that the failure of the 
mills to take care of business has lain largely with 
he railroads, which have been unable to furnish equip 
ment. This probably will come out at whatever hear 
ngs may be held and possibly will result in efforts 
heing made to compel the rail lines to furnish equip 
ment to handle the traffic. It is not thought that the 
ail lines are careless about this part of their business 
but rather have been unable to keep up with the in 
rease in traffic. However, it is the business of rail 
roads to move the freight and it is expected that when 
heir failure to do so shall be aired they will get busy. 

It is not generally known, but it is a fact that the 
great rate reform campaign now on in Alabama is a 
result of troubles about lumber shipments largely. B. B. 
Comer, who is leading the fight on the railroads, is 
the father-in-law of Frank H. Lathrop, president of the 
Lathrop-Hatton Lumber Company, with mills and rail 
road and immense timber holdings at Riverside and 
interests in the cypress sections. When the rail lines 
and the mills fell out over demurrage charges Lathrop 
took the matter to his father-in-law, who had for years 
heen kicking on rates, and together they interested the 
vholesale merchants until Mr. Comer was elected presi- 
dent of the railroad commission by 25,000 majority and 
will be made governor next November in like way. This 
has had the effect of lining up the lumbermen of the 
state on the side of the rate reformers, aggravated by 
the putting on of the now famous 2 cents a hundred on 
vellow pine, fought out in the éeourts. It is, therefore, 
thought that any showing on the alleged trust lines 
will make it better for the lumber shippers as the rail 
roads will strive to please the latter. 

The investigating committee of the Mississippi legis 
lature has notified the lumber interests that it will sit 
in a few days at Hattiesburg, the lumber center of 
the state. This is the headquarters of the South Mis- 
sissippi Lumbermen’s Association, of which J. F. 
Wilder, of Epes, is president. Secretary W. S. Rodgers, 
who lives at Hattiesburg, has had Mr. Wilder with him 
much of the last two weeks, getting together what 
evidence will be needed. The committee will go from 
Hattiesburg to Gulfport and will be asked to attend 
the meeting of the big association at New Orleans. 


The fact is the lumbermen seem to be willing to help 
the committee in every way; at the same time they are 
paying mighty little attention to it. A few days after 
it was appointed the South Mississippi association met 
and appointed a committee on prices and that com 
mittee put the prices up. 

Every effort to meet the car shortage conditions has 
met with failure. While the Alabama millmen are do 
ing very well, the roads doing fairly well by them, 
those of Mississippi are suffering greatly. H. H. Bol 
ton, traveling freight agent of the Mobile, Jackson & 
Kansas City, says that his road is 500 cars behind 
the number needed to handle the traffic. At a con 
ference in Jackson a few days ago agents of the Ili 
nois Central were urged to help out the feeding lines. 
Reply was made that 23,000 Lllinois Central cars are on 
other jines that the officials cannot get home, the holders 
preferring to pay $1 a day to letting them go. One 
day last week the Mississippi Central proposed to turn 
over to the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City 1,000 cars 
of freight a week if the latter would furnish the cars; 
the business was refused because of lack of equipment. 
Kvery rail line of the south has in orders for cars, but 
the factories are all full. . 

\labama und Mississippi millmen are looking to the 
meeting of railroad men and saw mill owners at the 
Willard, Washington, February 1, at which time the ques 
tion of cars and other requests of the yellow pine manu 
facturers will be taken up. At the meeting of the Georgia 
& Florida Saw Mill Association at Brunswick last Tues 
day most of the time was taken up in discussion. The 
millmen want the railroad men to equip cars with moy 
able stakes and binders. The lumbermen contend that 
they not only are compelled to furnish the stakes, which 
amount to ISO feet in each case, but they have to pay 
freight on them. It also has been decided by the 
transportation companies to reduce the time limit for 
unloading cars to forty-eight hours, where it has been 
five days. However, they promised that better facili 
ties will be furnished for unloading, as it has been more 
times the fault of the rail lines than of the millmen 
when delays have occurred, 

The Mississippi Central will go to the river at Natchez 
from Hattiesburg and will run to the Gulf at Pasea 
goula. President I. L. Peck and Director ©. P. David 
son, with Chief Engineer Archibald, went over the line 
last week and have arranged for the line to get into 
Natchez. Hattiesburg is the center of the lumber in 
terests of Mississippi and with an outlet direct to the 
sea the city will be greatly enhanced as a point of in 


dustry. In addition, however, millions of feet of timber 
will be opened to millings by such a line. It has had 


the effect of puttin 
section up to a mue 
expected. 


n all that 
higher figure than any one ever 


the price of timber 


oO 
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Insurance is getting better so far as the millmen of 
the state are concerned. It is possible to get protection 
for half what it cost ten years ago. 

The Mississippi Central will build a car plant at 
Hattiesburg, Miss., to cost about $1,000,000. Millmen 
hail the news with delight, as it will not only help to 
relieve the car shortage but eat up much high priced 
timber. 

A large order of woodworking machinery, including six 
ot the No. 24 new type Woods planers and matchers, 
has been shipped to the Atlantic Coast Lumber Cor 
poration, Georgetown, S. C., by the S. A. Woods Ma 
chine Company, Boston. This shows prosperity in the 
manufacture of lumber and is an indication that the 
mills expect to be busy this year. 

The A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Company, of Charleston, 
S. C., is installing a Lidgerwood logging plant. 

The Pansy Lumber Company, of Seranton, Pa., which 
has opened up operations at Pansy, Ala., has erected a 
mill at that place and expects to log with a Lidgerwood 
cableway skidder of the latest design. It has many 
new features, one of which is the powe1 multiplying 
slackpuller, which dispenses with four men usually em 
ployed on these machines for pulling slack rope. 
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MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosBILE, ALA., Jan. 20.—The mills continue crowded 
with orders and the car question is acute. Demand 
seems to be gaining strength as the new year advances. 
The mills seem to be at sea regarding prices, for the 
high price of today is overshadowed by that of to 
morrow, with no end to the domestie demand. The 
railroads seem to be buying recklessly. 

Coastwise demand continues brisk and business is 
limited only by the amount of stock to be had. Robert 
Sizer, of Robert R. Sizer & Co., New York, is among the 
Gulf mills with the intention of opening up another 
office, the exact location of which has not yet been 
decided upon. Mr. Sizer reports business excellent, 
with prospects good. Coastwise trade out of the Gulf 
has grown tremendously within a year and 1906 prom 
ises further increases. Coastwise cargoes loading at 
the Gulf ports aggregate millions of feet and orders are 
out calling for 10,000,000 feet more. 

In the sawn timber market ‘‘no man knoweth what 
a day may bring forth.’’ The Pensacola authorities 
are unanimous in predicting 30-cent timber, while others 
are not so sanguine. The market on the entire Gulf, 
however, seems to be solid as a rock and the demand 
far exceeds the cut. Very little is arriving at Mobile 
and the bulk of this is on contract and goes direct 
to shippers’ booms. City mills made 1,500 pieces and 
1,200 pieees came in from the upper rivers. Shipments 
of sawn out of Mobile since October 1, 1905, have 
amounted to 21,977,642 feet. 

Competition for logs is very keen. Demand is ae- 
tive and the mills have bid against each other until 























sea Coast Lumber Co. 


No. MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 





wants to contract for the o stput of cypress 
— mills and willadvance as fast as put in pile. 
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Also make quick shipments by steamer, 
rail or sail, of almost any sized order of 
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Our Way of Selling 


direct explains in a large measure the attractive 
prices we are quoting. By knowing the class of 
stock each individual customer requires, we elimi- 
nate rejects and disputes, hence can afford to quote 
close. On your next order of 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Why not give us a chance to acquaint you with our 
methods? Might mean additional profits and 
more business to us both. What do you say? A 


good stock insures quick service. 


CAMP & HINTON COMPANY, 


LUMBERTON, MISSISSIPPI. 
















Poplar, Oak, Basswood, 
Ash and Chestnut 


-FROM THE MANUFACTURERS == 


R. E. WOOD LUMBER CO. 


General Sales Offices, 


608-613 Continental Trust Buliding. Baltimore, Md. 
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Anos Kent Lumper & Brick Oo. 
“LONG LEAF 
YELLOW: PINE. 


Shipments Via IMinois Central and Connecti 


SAW MILL CAPACITY, 60,000. 
PLANING MILL CAPACITY, 30,000. 


WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 


BUFFALO. NEW YORK. 


MARQUETTE 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 























BARNES BROTHERS CO., sexnzeseo™ 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Short and Long Leaf Pine, Rough and Dressed. 
LATH AND SHINGLES. 
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7 frequently they pay as much for the logs as they get 
IT —— — for the manufactured product; $20 has been paid at 


Moss Point and $17 at Mobile. The scarcity of logs 
| has brought about present conditions and no relief is 
| If You 

are not 


in sight for the mills that depend upon the market 
Pleased 




















for supplies. The worst feature of the situation is 
that the supply will decrease. 

Demand for hewn timber is brisk for good stocks, 
but very little is reaching the ports. The bulk of the 
outward movement is taken from the shippers’ stocks. 
The output is very small, hence the arrivals for months 
will be nominal. 





° } h Ki, f : Demand from the River Plate continues and all of the 
with the lik’ mills are crowded. It is almost impossible to place any 
cargoes for prompt shipment. The cut has been brought 

ie up to normal by the starting up of several mills, among 
Business Done Last - them that of Denny & Co., Moss Point, Miss. ‘i 


The Dyas Lumber Company, Dyas, Ala., has bought 
the plant of the Carney Lumber Company, Carney, 





7 am : : “ Ala. 
You cage doubtless looking for sia The Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City docks have 
} thing to improve it now. One thing become a strong factor in the lumber business of the 
thatcannot be too carefully considered port. J’or the last half of 1904 shipments of lumber 
: passing over this pier amounted to 5,811,400 feet, while 
is the stock you handle. Better get for the last six months of 1905 they were 14,292,% 


something that is distinctive like our feet, an increase of 8,481,512 feet. This remarkable 
increase, however, is only in keeping with the growth 
| of Mobile and all Gulf ports. 


| Gol d shoro nena isa enenities 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan, 24.—Prices have been high 
for some time and the market is stiffening. Demand is 


e healthy, say the manufacturers, the market being in 
splendid shape. ‘The railroads are slow in furnishing 
a ‘ 1 ' } e cars needed for handling the product promptly. 


J. W. Pace, of Bridgeport, Ala., has broken ground for 
a shuttle tf factory. Mr. Pace will manufacture all kinds 





and then you ll have a product of of shuttles for weaving purposes and the factory will 

; : be one of the largest of the kind in the country. It will 
merit. You can always rely on it use large quantities of sweet gum and sycamore timber. 
being perfectly milled and correctly The Fordyce Lumber Company has been incorporated 


).: at Tuskaloosa, Ala., capital $12,000. KH. H., kK. M. and 
graded. Prices on request. W. W. Fordyce are the incorporators. ‘The company is 
to turn out hardwood lumber and products. 

TELECODE USED. I. W. Meeds, of ‘Tuskaloosa, has purchased the 
properties of the Bates Lumber Company, paying there- 
for $18,000. The property consists of a most valuable 





. piece of timber Jand together with a splendid mill, sawed 

Johnson & Wimsatt, timber and several houses. 
The Standard Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
WASHINGTON. D. C capital $10,000, has been organized in Birmingham with 


| | Henry B. Wood as president and an office in the Chali- 

| | foux building. A general lumber business is proposed. 
= The A, J. Krebs Lumber Company has passed into the 
hands of Samuel T. Barnett and associates and the name 
of the concern has been changed to the Barnett Lumber 
Company, general offices in Birmingham. Additional 
property has been acquired and a planing mill and dry 
kilns will be added to the plant. 

The Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad handled 
into Mobile from July 1 to December 31, 1905, 14,292,- 
912 feet of lumber, as against 5,811,400 feet for the 
period a year previous. The timber traffic on this road 
is still growing. 


















































ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GULFPORT, Miss., Jan. 20.—The latest sensation in 
the legislature is the appointing of a committee to 
look into an alleged lumber trust in this state. Most 
of the lumbermen are inclined to take the matter 
as a joke, but others look at it more seriously. This 
° lumber combine is accused of raising the prices until 

i they are exorbitant and unreasonable, but the fact is 

that conditions have made the advances necessary. 

e e The demand for lumber is such that the mills cannot 

supply it. This demand comes from the northern 

Daily Capacity 175,000 Feet. states as well as from the southern and added to this 

is an excessive demand from Cuba and the ports of 

FRANKLIN, VA. Central and South America, to say nothing of the 
European demand. 

Two of the largest exporters of yellow pine from 
this port, S. J. Sutherland and W. A. Powell, are at 
the head of the New Orleans Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, formed a few days ago in New Orleans for the 
improvement of the conditions of the exporters by 
securing better railway accommodations and _ better 
steamship rates. Mr. Sutherland is the president and 
Mr. Powell the vice president. The secretary is Lud- 




















wig Hayman, of Hugo Forchheimer. All the other 

exporters here are interested in the association, 
a a IN CAR. It is very hard for the exporters to get lumber 
enough for the vessels waiting to receive cargoes. The 
OR CARGO ear shortage is very acute and seems to be growing 
Pj SHIPMENTS worse and the demand from the interior is so im- 
ine perative that there is no putting it aside. The result 
is some heavy demurrages; in some instances it reaches 

$1,000. 
, Clearances for the past week: 

\\ OUR EQUIPMENT enables us to,carry a Steamship Iornburg, for Rotterdam, Netherlands, with 
good stock of kiln dried, rough and dressed 1,963,000 feet of lumber, valued at $43,143; by William 
lumber, and we have shipping facilities Rudolt & Co. psi 1 ate 
that guarantee prompt service. Steamship Heinrich Gehrke, Roslock, Germany, 750,000 


feet lumber, $14,997; sawn timber, 130,000 feet, $2,602; 
by William Rudolf & Co. 
Schooner Blomidon, Colon, Panama, 140,000 feet lumber, 
0s urg um er 0. $2,099; 128,000 feet’ joists and scantling, $1,921; by the 
9 L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 
Schooner Albani, Samona, San Domingo, 240,000 feet lum- 











MANUFACTURERS, ber, $3, 1582 ; > by Manuel Rodrigues. 
Bark L. A. Van Romandt, Havana, 335,000 feet lumber, 
E Beets! NORFOLK, VA, $5, 027 ; ; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 
astern Sales Offices : or oe snes, Ley Ayres, Rear gon.ees feet 
18 Broadway, NEW YORK. Exchange Bidg., BOSTON. lumber, $7,402; 379,000 feet joists and scantling, $5,681; 
D ¥ s . 21,000 feet sawn timber, $322; by the H. Weston Lumber 
Company. 

















Schooner Hartney W., Macoris, San Domingo, 225,000 
( : ~) feet lumber, $3,946; by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 








Schooner Clara A. Phinney, Cardenas, Cuba, 377,000 feet 
lumber, $5,000; by the Gulf Coast Lumber Company. 

Steamship Dunbarmoor, Hamburg, Germany, 2,718,000 feet 
lumber, $65,843; by the W. A. Powell Company. 

Schooner, /. +. Roberts, Havana, 303,830 superficial feet 
lumber, $4,025; by S. KE. Naylor. 

Schooner Sarah D. Fell, Philadelphia, 316,000 feet lumber ; 
by S. E. Naylor. 

Vessels in port: 

Steamships Sarmatia, Kelvinhead, Delta, Hornsee, Zeno, 
Denaby and Newlands; ship Elise; barks Torrens, Enner- 
dale, Petra, C. EL. Lefergey, Pasquale Laure, Ellen, Matura 
and Primus; barkentines Frances and Hornet; schooners CU. 
T. Sibley, Sarah D. Fell, Empress, C. A. Phinney, Hartney 
W., Mollie S. Look, Scotia, I’. A. Duggan, Mark Pendelton, 
c. P. Divon, Helen EL. Kenney, Annie I’, Kimball, Advance 
and Elizabeth 7. Doyle. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEW OrLEANS, La., Jan, 22.—Indications that the 
volume of business during 1906 will excel that of last 
year are multiplying and rumors of advances in prices 
are in the air, particularly with reference to cypress. 
Car supply is still unsatisfactory, but an improvement is 
reported in most sections and the railroad men promise 
something like an adequate supply by February, Exports 
are steadily picking up and the foreign buyers apparently 
are becoming reconciled to the price. Hundreds of yel- 
low piners have been drawn here by the annual meeting 
of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which opened here this morning, and every millman is a 
bull on prices. Cypressmakers are also in evidence, their 
meeting occurring Thursday. 

A movement that is rapidly gaining strength and 
attracting attention throughout the state is that look- 
ing to the increase of assessed valuations all over Lou- 
isiana, one in which the holders of timber lands are 
vitally interested. It is pointed out by the advocates of 
the increased assessment policy that a doubling of as- 
sessed values will give the state a much better financial 
standing abroad. It is argued that present assessments 
are altogether too low and that this is especially true 
of timbered lands, which are, it is claimed, still rated 
at the valuations placed upon them years ago, when the 
timber was practically worthless. Along with the move- 
ment for increased assessments goes an agitation for a 
reduction of tax rate to correspond with the increase 
of assessed values. If this should be enforced con- 
comitantly the amount of taxes will be no greater than 
heretofore, but there is an impression that, in view of 
the need for new state institutions, asylums ete. the tax 
rate will not be lowered as rapidly as the assessments 
are increased. A meeting of the parish assessors has 
been called at Baton Rouge, for January 30, at which 
this matter will be considered along with the equaliza- 
tion of assessments about which considerable complaint 
is heard, 

M. J. Connolly, purchasing agent of the Wood-Barker 
Company, wholesale lumber dealer of Boston, closed one 
of the largest cypress deals made for months when he 
bought last Wednesday, from R. H. Downman, 5,000,000 
feet of cypress lumber for delivery at Boston. The 
contract shows the rapid progress cypress is making in 
the east. 

Reuben J. Buitt, a millwright formerly employed by 
the Genesee Lumber Company, at Natalbany, La., 
brought suit against that company in the Federal cir- 
cuit court, claiming $25,000 as damages for an injury 
sustained by him at the company’s mill September 20, 
1905. The complainant sustained injuries by the blowing 
off of a cylinder head which necessitated the amputation 
of his leg and, he alleges, incapacitated him from fol- 
lowing his trade. He alleges that the accident was due 
to the defendant’s negligence, that the machinery was 
known to be in bad sha ape, that it had been stopped by 
the sawyer, who was ordered to resume operations, the 
accident following. 

Pascagoula, Miss., a lumber exporting point of con- 
siderable importance, notes an immense growth in its 
lumber trade with Cuba, Mexico and South and Central 
American points. January 17, twenty-six sailing craft 
were loading at that point with lumber for export to 
ports in the countries mentioned. 

The Hebron planing mill, at New Hebron, Miss., owned 
by Dr. S. E. Zard and H. C. McArdle, has been placed in 
operation and is being managed by Mr. McArdle, one of 
the proprietors. 

8S. M. Bloss, manager of the Lyon Cypress Lumber 
Company, Garyville, La., was in the city last week and 
described the rapid growth of his town, which was 
born practically with the establishment of the Lyon 
company’s plant, which began operations about a year 
and a half ago. Garyville boasts a population of over 
3,000. The Lyon company, which operates one of the 
best equipped cypress mills in the country, employs 
1,200 hands and furnishes the support for practically 
the entire population, but Mr. Bloss says other indus- 
tries will be located there soon. 

Prof. A. Thompson’s saw mill at Kinder, La., was 
burned January 18. The plant had a capacity of 
12,000 feet a day and the loss is estimated at $3,000, 
with no insurance, 

The charter of incorporation of the Kentwood, Greens- 
burg & Southwestern Railroad Company is being pub- 
lished. The object of the organization is the construc- 
tion of a line from or near Kentwood, La., in and 
through the parishes of Tangipahoa, St. Helena, Living- 
ston and East Baton Rouge. The road is in operation 
between Kentwood and Freiler. The company is capital- 
ized at $350,000 and the directors are Amos Kent, E. E 
Moberley, W. C. Kent, A. B. Lee, Robert R. Reid, S. H. 
Amacker and Dr. J. H. Ellis. The road as projected 
will penetrate a very rich timber territory. 

The schedule of prices adopted by the South Missis- 
sippi Lumbermen’s Association was issued for distribu- 
tion last Saturday. Quotations on yard stock are prac- 
tically identical with those of the Southern Lumbermen’s 
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Association’s new list. Quotations on car and bridge 
materials are said to be original, as they are not covered 
by any list now in effect in that territory. 

No trace has yet been found of I. P. Anderson, an 

No t has yet | found of F. P. And » 
employee of the PaepckeLeicht Lumber Company at 
Memphis, who disappeared at Baton Rouge about a 
month ago. His family is still at Baton Rouge and the 
Odd Fellows of that city have written to his lodge at 
Black Rock, Ark., of which Anderson is said to have 
been a member. 

The St. Bernard Cypress Company is completing its 
purchases of cypress Jands in the center of that parish 
and it is stated that work on the company’s milling 
plant will begin within the next thirty days. A 50-acre 
site at Borgnemouth has been selected for the plant 
and the mill, of the triple deck type, equipped with 
modern machinery, will be connected with the timber 
by a 15-mile railroad running from Borgnemouth through 
the cypress swamps to Ysclosky. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship Manhattan, Bremen and London 
pine lumber, 6,525 pieces oak lumber, 13,596 
lumber. 

Steamship Provincia, 
36 poplar logs, 67,171 staves. 

Steamship Marianne, Marseilles 
‘es gum lumber, 7,233 staves. 
samship Includen, Antwerp 
7 143 pieces oak lumber, 2,226 bundles oak lumber, 1,602 
pieces gum lumber, 206 bundles gum lumber. 

Steamship Sicania, Genoa—13,690 pipe staves, 
walnut lumber, 1,866 pieces gum lumber, 653 
lumber, 25 poplar logs, 131,268 pieces small 
pieces claret staves. 

Steamship Comus, New York—-1 car staves, 

Steamship Anselm, Port Limon-—161 
ties, 44 pieces timber, 64 pieces lumber. 

Steamship Hsparta, Port Limon—20 bundles cistern staves. 

Steamship Miguel M. Pinillos, Barcelona and Malaga 
1,500 staves, 6,000 staves, 94 bundles oak lumber, 38,000 
staves, 86 pieces ash lumber, 4,227 pieces gum lumber, 918 
pieces oak lumber, 42,000 staves. 

Steamship Holsatia, Hamburg--15 poplar logs, 
walnut lumber, 2,229 tank staves, 1,874 
lumber. 

Steamship City of Mezico, 


9,145 pieces 
pieces gum 
Marseilles and Genoa—91,650 staves, 


(supplemental) —905 








1,863 pieces pine lumber, 


2,860 pieces 
pieces oak 
staves, 6,000 


3 cars lumber, 
bundles ties, 2,512 


1,901 pleces 
pieces cottonwood 


Tampico (supplemental) —208 


pieces creosoted lumber, 2,887 pieces pine lumber, 1,096 
pieces hardwood, 1,977 pieces oak lumber, 274 telegraph 
poles, 10,451 box shooks, 951 bundles pine lumber, 323 


pieces oak lumber. 
Steamship Chalmette, Havana (supplemental)— 212 pieces 
wagon material, 687 switch ties, 525 bundles poplar lumber. 
Steamship athlin Head, Belfast (supplemental) —10 
boxes handles, 10 poplar logs, 1,606 pine boards, 747 pieces 
ind bundles poplar boards. 
Steamship Horace, Antwerp 
oak boards, 9,934 gum boards. 
Steamship Crown of Arraygon, 


1,624 white oak boards, 952 


Glasgow—19 hickory logs, 








» ash logs, 105 persimmon logs, 5,182 pieces and bundles oak 
hoards, 3,01L pine boards, 2,234 pieces and bundles gum 
boards, 

Steamship Aingstonian, Liverpool—3,996 pieces oak lum- 
ver, 24 ash logs, 10,521 staves. 

Steamship Pretoria, London—1,605 bundles oak lumber 
319) pieces oak lumber, 1,599 pieces ash lumber, 16,100 
jieces walnut lumber, 455 pieces pine lumber, 13,580 oak 
taves, 22 boxes handles, 389 bundles oak lumber, S24 oak 
tuves, 2,620 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Grangeiwood, Wamburg (supplemental)—48 pop- 


aur logs, 2.812 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Wanderer, Liverpool (supplemental) —797 pieces 
ak Jumber, 26 pieces gum lumber, 25,046 oak staves, 167 
undles oak staves, 1,118 bundles oak lumber, 1,029 pieces 
h lumber, 262 packages handles, 2,500 pieces hardwood 
imber, 969 pipe staves. 

Steamship Corinto, Bluefields—-137 pieces pine lumber, 22 
indles factory work, 229 pieces cypress lumber. 

Steamship EL Paso, New York—10 cars lumber. 


Steamship Brewster, Belize, Ports Barrios and Cortez 
upplemental)—450 packages factory work, 2,427 ties, 


Laurant, 
pipe 


Steamship Nf. 
taves, 13,027 
5. 


Havre (supplemental)—1,238 tank 
staves, 4,328 pieces 


HYMENEAL. 


Graham-Maley. 


An important social event occurred 
Wednesday evening, January 17, in the 
\ilma Maley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Maley, 
ty, to John A. Graham, of Madison, Ind. 
as performed at the home of the bride’s parents at 6 

clock p. m. in the presence of a few invited guests, 
ucluding relatives and friends from Louisville, Indianapolis, 
hieago and elsewhere, although the assemblage was not 
irge because of the recent serious illness of the bride's 
ather. The happy pair were made the recipients of a 
iumber of valuable gifts, among them a neatly furnished 








at Edinburg, Ind., 

marriage of Miss 
of that 
The ceremony 


ome at Madison, presented by the groom’s mother. Another 
aluable gift was a check for $2,000 from the _bride’s 
ither. After a short wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. Graham 


ill take up their residence in Madison. 





Three Sisters to Marry Lumbermen. 
Boston, MASs., Jan. 22.—A wedding of unusual interest 
ill occur February 5 in New Salem, Mass., when the three 


aughters of Mr. and Mrs. Page will be married. Miss 
‘larriet Maria Page will unite with William E. Bullard, of 
‘ullard Bros., lumber dealers, North New Salem; Elvie 


Mary will marry Myron N. Doubleday, who is in the lumber 
business in North Dana, Mass., and Shirley Maude and 
‘larvey C. Reed, of Rockland, Me., will join hands. 





Lubrecht-Newport. 

_ MISSouLA, Mont., Jan. 17.—William C. Lubrecht and 
‘Miss Nellie Newport were united in marriage January 15 at 
the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Walter i. 
Newport, in Bonner. The young couple have the con- 
cratulations of a host of friends. Mr. Lubrecht is one of 
the trusted employees of the Big Blackfoot Milling Com- 
pany, and for some time has had charge of the company's 
head office. His bride is well known in social circles, and 
is an accomplished young woman. 





A TIME SAVER. 

The variable speed motor drive manufactured by 
the Northern Electrical Manufacturing Company, of 
Madison, Wis., is valuable as a time and labor saving 
device. By its use the machine hand is able to adjust 
the speed of his machine instantly and without effort, 
doing away With the necessity of shifting the belt or the 
cone. This absolute control of the machine secures 
exactly the speed required suited to the work in hand or 
to the dexterity of the operator. 


ORGANIZATION AND SPECIALIZATION. 


(Concluded from the Front Page.) 
creased to $150,000. At this time Earl S. Youmans, 
the well known white pine lumber manufacturer of 
Winona, for many head of the old lumber 


Hodgins, 


years the 


firm of Youmans Bros. & became financially 


interested in the and was made 


company its vice presi- 
dent; the other officers were and still are H. S. Bolcom, 
president, and W. M. Boleom, secretary and treasurer. 


l'rom that time on the development and growth of the 
business of the company were rapid; it not only became 
a large wholesale lumber concern but engaged in man- 
ufacturing on the North 

In 1896 the Bolcoms had become interested in the 
West Coast Manufacturing & Investment Company, 
which operated a shingle mill at Ballard. In 1903 
they secured a half interest with David McVay, re- 
organized the company as the MeVay-Boleom Lumber 


Company and built a large saw 
the 


coast on an extensive seale, 


mill, January 1, 1905, 
3olcom interests bought out the McVay interest 


and now own and operate the plant. This mill is 
equipped with three band saws and a large shingle 


mill and is a thoroughly modern and up to date plant. 
In 1898 the H. C. Boleom Lumber Company became 
interested with Messrs. McColloch and Bartlett in 
their shingle mill at Machias, Wash., and organized 
the Boleom-Bartlett Mill Company, which has three 
shingle mills and owns more than 5,000 acres of timber 
lands. H. R. Bartlett, a brother-in-law of Mr. Bol- 
com, became the manager of this company. In 1900 
the H. C. Boleom Lumber Company bought three 
shingle mills at Sumas, Wash., and organized the Bol- 
com-Vanderhoff Company and about a year later joined 
with Messrs. Anderson and Nelson at Acme, Wash., 
where the Anderson-Nelson Company has one shingle 


mill. The Boleoms next joined forces with C, L. An- 
drews, who had a shingle mill at Kirkland, on Lake 
Washington, near Seattle, and formed the Kirkland 


Shingle Company. Later they incorporated the Bol- 
com-Miller Shingle Company in conjunction with 
George W. Miller, of Bellingham, and have a shingle 
mill at Harrison Lake, B. C. Other concerns in which 
they became interested were the Silver Lake Shingle 
Company, at Silver Lake, Wash.; the Smith & Christ- 
man Company, at Maple Valley, Wash.; the Boyd 
Shingle Company, at Sauk, Wash., and Fenton & Kim- 
ball, Edgewood, Wash. 

Thus it is seen that all this time the H. C. Boleom 
Lumber Company was building up a strong business 
organization, making sure of the sources of supply by 
becoming interested in mills and timber at the pro 
— end. In doing this it was thought necessary in 
1898 to establish a buying office in Seattle and 
one at Bellingham; and, two years later, in order to 
take care of transit shipments of shingles and to main- 
tain a supply near the consuming market the company 
built a large warehouse at Winona and in the follow- 
ing year built a similar one at Minnesota Transfer. 

At the same time the selling end was not neglected 
by the H. C. Boleom Lumber Company and at present 
the company has a selling office in every large lumber 
and shingle market in the United States and Canada. 
The magnitude of the business made it necessary for 
a member of the company to take charge of the west- 
ern or producing end and this naturally fell to W. M. 
Boleom, whose several years of experience in Wash- 
ington ‘qui alified him to look after the sources of sup- 
ply. In January, 1904, he took charge of the Seattle 
office and has since supervised all of the company’s 
dealings in the west, the eastern end being looked 
after by his brother, H. 8. Boleom, at the home office 
in Winona. The Seattle office is comfortably located 
in the Alaska building, a skyscraper in Seattle. The 
home office, where the mac hinery of the organization 
is looked after, occupies a large suite of rooms in the 
Grain Exchange building, Winona. 

Some idea of the extent of the business of the H. C. 
Boleom Lumber Company may be obtained from the 
statement that its output of shingles is 2,000,000 a day 
and that its annual eastern shipments amount to over 
6,000 ears. At its Ballard saw mill it manufactures 
25,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 

The advance of the company along lines of special- 
ization was evidenced by the fact that early in its 
career it decided to put on the market a superior brand 
of red cedar shingles and to call them the Boleom 
Blue brand. Since then the Boleom Blue brand shin- 
gles, by consistent and careful pushing, have become 
known wherever shingles are used as a synonym for 
excellent manufacture and good quality. The company 
also endeavors to put on the market an excellent qual- 
ity of fir lumber and the equipment of its plant at 
Ballard is such that a high grade of lumber is turned 
out. 

William M. Boleom married in 1889, at Hoquiam, 
Wash., Miss Laura Campbell, and they have one child, 
Frank, a boy 14 years of age. Mr. Boleom is of a 
social and jovial disposition. He has hosts of friends 
both in and out of the trade and is a good companion 
and a most excellent entertainer. He is a member of 
the Seattle Golf & Country Club and for years has 
devoted a great deal of the time he can spare from 
business to golf, in which he delights. He is also a 
member of the University Club and of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Seattle, of which last he is a trustee. 
He is also a member of the Firloch Club, a country 
club of Seattle which maintains a clubhouse on the 
shore of Lake Washington. Both Mr. Boleom and his 
brother, H. S. Bolecom, are splendid examples of the 
highest type of the American business man. 
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Save You Time 


on orders for Pacific Coast products as we con- 


stantly have cars in transit. If you have exper- 
ienced any perplexing delays on such hipments, 
better try us on your next order f 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER, 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES, ESPECIALLY 


5-2 CLEAR, 
We also carry large and well as 


Cedar in our yards in Wisconsin 
and know we can Satisfy you on 


White Cedar Fosts, Poles, 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


Pendleton & Gilkey, 
816-817 Lbr. Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LOPAIDJPG PALLY PDPIpmv men Pays My mromrwmrmmrnmrmmrmnmrmmrmrmoormrmomw™ 


orted stocks of 
and Michigan 


Shingles. 


; 
3 
; 
3 
; 
3 
3 


Pacific Coast Stocks. 


W-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO- 
QUINCY. ILL. 


We are excellently equipped to handle large 
and small orders promptly and owing to the 
fact that we place quality and service on a par 
i can rest assured we can satisfy you on any- 

in 


FiR, SPRUCE, CEDAR, REDWOOD 
WESTERN WHITE PINE, 
REDWOOD SHINGLES. 


We would be pleased to 


quote you on you 


WESTERN WHITE PINE 


We are particularly well equipped to handle or- 
ders from the yard trade as we have large and well 
assorted dry stocks at both our mills on the North- 
ern Pacific. Can fill mixed car orders for common 
and finish in assorted lengths and widths. Also 
have in stock 


1,000,000 Fee 


for which we 
door trade. 





5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 
No. 2 Shop and Better 


sash and 


solicit inquiries from the 
Write for special prices, 


JENKINS-LUELLWITZ LBR. CO. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


R FLOORING, CEILING, BEVEL SIDING AND 
FI Lon TIMBERS, JOISTS, DIMENSION, ETC, 
C E DAR BEVEL SIDING, FINISH 
AND SHINGLES. 
MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Company, 


531-4 Lumber Exch, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

BK. G. GRIGC 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y & Treas. 
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Eastern Office : 
HARRISON G, FOSTER, 
tog Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


WASHINGTON 
FIR 

Lumber and 
Vertical Grain 
Flooring. 





RED CEDAR 
Lumber 

and 
Shingles. 
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We Believe We Know 


a thing or two about prompt service and satisfac- 
tory grades and for that reason are anxious to 
ship you a car or two. We want youto know 
about our good traits, but can’t think of a better 
way for you to become acquainted than to order: 
some of our 


FIR, CEDAR AND 


SPRUCE LUMBER 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Long and Select Timber. Having a plant modern 
in every respect we can insure peifect milling 
and uniform grades. Address all mail to main 
othce, Tacoma 


DOUD BROS. LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Office, 
317-318 Lumber Exchange, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mills at 
Pittsburg, Wash. 














It’sa 
Cinch 


We can supply your wants 
in Fir Lumber for that’s 
our specialty. Try us on 
your next order for 


FIR CAR MATERIAL, 
FIR TIMBERS, YARD 
STOCKS—ALL KINDS 


We own and operate the following milis: 
KAPOWSIN LUMBER Co., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 

NORTH SHORE LUMBER Co., Tecoma. 


Foster Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 

















THE SOUTHWEST. 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

sr. Loults, ry Jan. 23.—Trade conditions in this 
market are ve y. satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the wholesaler and the retailer as well. Retail yards, 
almost without exception, report that 1905 was a pros 
perous year. This is proven by the fact that almost 
every one of the yards has shown some evidence of 
prosperity sach as an increase in capital, a large addi 
tion to the shed, the establishment of a branch vard 
or the purchase of real estate. 

Conditions are very favorable to the manufacturer 
as well and this is true without regard to the kind ot 
lumber he may manufacture. White pine and yellow 
pine have been bringing good prices for some time. 
Cypress has been advanced lately and now all kinds 
of hardwoods, even including gum, have begun to ad 
vance muterially. 

The open winter has been favorable to building 
and with practically no slacking up since fall nearly 
all the dealers are looking forward to a good demand 
in the spring. Conditions look bright. 

Two special cars of lumbermen left here 
afternoon for New Orleans. 








Sunday 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 22.-—-This is iumbermen’s 
week. The big convention of the Southwestern Lumber 
men’s Association is on and trom the crowds at the 
opening session this afternoon and in the lobby of the 
Midland hotel it would appear that the attendance is 
fully up to expectations. It lookeg very much as if the 
annual would be accompanied by severe cold weather, as 
is usually the case, as Sunday turned very cold, with a 
general snow storm which continued through Monday, 
but it proved to be a false alarm. Lumber dealers here 
are from all parts of Missouri, Xansas, Oklahoma and 
Indian territories, with representatives of the retail trade 
from Colorado, Illinois, Lowa, Nebraska, Texas and New 
Mexico. Met L. Saley, with his diamond, also is here 
shaking hands with his many friends and gathering 
from them bright and valuable pointers which he will 
incorporate into his articles for the edification and in 
formation of thousands of readers. 

The dealers look prosperous and cheertul. They have 
come to attend the convention and at the same time to 
try to get a line on the wholesale markets, and the 
wholesalers here look for the placing of more orders this 
week than is usual at the association meetings. Most 
dealers who have been interviewed report a very satis 
factory volume of business and the continuously mild 
weather has given them business through the winter. A 
large percentage fear a curtailment of the spring de 
mand, because of the high prices of lumber and all other 
building materials and the possibility of still farther 
advances; others take the view that their customers, 
being prosperous and getting profitable prices them 
selves on all kinds of farm products, will go ahead with 
their building and pay little attention to the advances 
and general talk of high prices. This will prove the case 
in prosperous communities, but in localities where crops 
during the past year or two were poor or only moderate 
the dealers likely will suffer some curtailment of trade 
during the coming spring. 

Nothing is doing in the wholesale way this week and 
conditions may be summed up in a few words. Prices 
are stiff all along the line and manufacturers very inde- 
pendent. They are all getting as much business as they 
need without making any effort to secure it. Cars con 
tinue short on the coast and in the south and shipments 
are as slow as usual. Bad weather is interfering with 
mill operations in the south and manufacturers are mak- 
ing little or no headway in improving their stocks, as to 
either agsortment or quantity. The situation is not at 
all favorable from the standpoint of shipments. 

Kansas City wholesaiers have little time for routine 
business this week. They are entertaining their cus- 
tomers with their accustomed cordiality and hospitality, 
and the heads of most of the concerns—that is, those 
who did not have to go to New Orleans for the manu 
facturers’ meeting—are spending their time at the Mid 
land hotel, the association headquarters. 





THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Hioustox, Tex., Jan. 22Y.—The weather conditions, 
taken with the car shortage, will make the millmen feel 
that the latest list surely will be sustained. Orders 


are received daily at the full December 27 list. Texas 
wholesalers are getting out price lists at a material ad 
vance over the list, the demand from Texas being 
greater than from any section of ‘the country, and these 
mills eater particularly to this trade. An _ instance 
of this in Texas is the January 20 list of the W. N. 
Norris Lumber Company, which is from 50 cents to $2 
above the December 27 list of the association on many 
items. That these prices are being received no one can 
doubt, the trade is active and everybody is begging for 
stocks; early in the month the car question Was fair, 
now it is very poor. 

One of the most prominent general freight agents 
here is authority for the statement that the railroad 
commission will not reduce rates to ‘Texas points. The 
much heralded hearing came up in Austin last week and 
it is stated that the farmers’ union made no ease at all. 
The railroads had evidence from many prominent lum 
bermen that the farmer would not get the benefit of the 
reduction if it were put into effect and that it simply 
meant a great expense to the mills. M. L. Womack, of 
the Trinity River Lumber Company, and B. F. Bonner, 





of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
tertaining witnesses. 

A petition has been filed in the federal court at Tyler 
desiring the involuntary bankruptcy of the Shelbys 
County Lumber Company, located at Neuville, Tex. Time 
has been given in which to answer the original charges 
of the petitioners, whose claims amount to only $1,000, 

Mention was made last week of the new Kirby road 
running from Burrs Ferry, on the Sabine river, to a 
point on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas near Chester 
The directors met in Houston last Friday and elected the 
following officers: John H. Kirby, president; John S 
sonner, vice president; J. Randolph Burns, secretary 
und treasurer; Philip G. Omohundro, 
tendent. 

Houston has been notified of the 
three important lumber companies in the past week 
the Handley Lumber Company, of Handley, capital $10, 
00, by B. M. Huey, of Handley, and R. EB. and J. 
Lyons, of Fort Worth; the FFrost-Llewellyn Lumber 
Company, of Mineral Wells, capital $50,000, by Hf. N 
Frost, J. C. Llewellyn and R. 1. Winn, and the Southern 
Walnut Lumber Company, of Denison, capital $15,000 
by John W. Seott, A. G. and C. L. MeLaughlin. The 
Frost-Llewellyn company purchased the retail business 
of H. N. Frost, who was in business at Mineral Wells : 
number of years. 

George M. Dunean, of the Texas & Louisiana Lumbes 
Company, of this city, has cleared the Hiddie Feore for 
Cuba on her second trip, with 500,000 feet of Texas 
yellow pine. He also cleared the steamship Uto for 
the southern coast of Mexico with 750,000 feet of tim 
hers for mining purposes, 


were prominent and en 


general superin 


incorporation of 








FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

Beaumont, 'TEX., Jan, 22.—The annual meetings of 
the stockholders and directors of the Industrial Lumbe: 
Company were held at the offices of the company in this 
city. last Friday, the election resulting as follows 
President, Col, Sam Park; first vice president, Newto 
R. Walson, of Monterey, Mexico; second vice president 
kX. A. Wilson; treasurer, Robert M. Hallowell; secretary 
Kk. T. Brough; assistant secretary, Joseph Muth. Th 
directors are Sam Park, N. R. Wilson, KE. A. Wilson and 
Kk. T. Brough. The year was reported to have been the 
most successful since the organization of the compan 
and the indications were referred to as of the most 
optimistic kind. President Park recommended that | 
be permitted to increase the cutting capacity of the com 
pany by the erection of two new mills this year along 
the territory to be opened up by the extension of thi 
Santa Fe branch to Oakdale. A town is to be Jaid out 
to be known as Parkville and here it is intended to build 
the mills to work up the timber on the land purchased 
by the Industrial of the Michigan owners. It is stated 
that the building of the mills will make the Industria! 
the next largest combination in this section to the Kirl 
Lumber Company. 

The annual meeting of the Sabine Tram Company wil 
be held at its offices in this city this afternoon, the under 
standing being that there will be no changes in the pres 
ent staff. Immediately following the meeting Gener: 
Sales Agent C. E. Walden will leave for New Orleans 
attend the meeting of the association. 

The Nona Mills Company, Limited, is enjoying a go 
export trade in German prime to continental ports 
well as some good Mexican business. 

The Beaumont Saw Mill Company is literally ‘‘sawin, 
wood’? in an effort to keep enough stock ready for th 
orders which are coming in with great regularity. | 
mill is being worked to capacity and every scrap is being 
turned to account. 
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THE CALCASIEU DISTRICT. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jan, 21.—A rumor has been cut 
rent here for several days of a deal by which th: 
Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company, so long identifi: 
with the interests ot Lake Charles, w: 
about to sell out to the Long-Bell Lumber Compan 
of Kansas City. Some color seems to have been giv: 
the story by the presence this week of a party 0! 
Long-Bell officials. William EE. Ramsay, — preside) 
and general manager of the company, said in an 
terview: 


business 


No deal of any kind has been made and [ cannot 
whether one will be made. Negotiations are pending. | 
even the nature of the deal has not been determined 0! 
We do not know whether it will be a combination sale, 
what it will be. Several Long-Bell people came down 
their private car the other day and eight or ten of the! 
looked over the plant. 

3usiness among the milis in this district is ve! 
good. The demand is active, prices are strong a! 
the tone of the market is firm. Among the twel\ 
or more manufacturers visited every one is load 
with orders and has as much sawing ahead as wi 
insure constant operation for at least three mont! 
A large amount of new business is coming to han 
orders for yard stock, spring delivery, is a feat 
Delivery under sixty days is almost impossible. Ma 
ufacturers have their order files well filled with ra 
road and saw bills and heavy schedules are being pr 
sented to the mills every day with the request to mal 
prices, 

A schedule ealling for nearly 3,000,000 feet of mate 
rial ranging in size from 1x6 to 2x14, such an order a 
usually is given in the erection of an ordinary buili 
ing, with no difficult sawing or sizes, went beggin: 
among the mills here this week, notwithstanding that 
a price of 50 cents above list was offered as a premiun 
if it could be gotten out in ninety days. This will 
vive a very good idea of the eondition of the demand 
in this seetion. 

Car manufacturers continue to use an unlimited 
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quantity of sill, decking etc. and millmen here are 
behind with their shipments of this material. 

In floorings the demand cannot be satisfied and 
millmen are behind with shipments anywhere from thirty 
to sixty days, with new business being booked all the 
time. The spring demand is beginning to make itself 
felt in this market and before another fifty days the bulk 
of the spring business will have been placed. 

There is little change in the export situation which 
last week was active. Exporter C. B. Wileox has 
cleared from Port Arthur the steamship Hersilia with 
about 2,000,000 feet of lumber and timber for Rot 
terdam. Mr. Wilcox will have another steamer in 
during February and in the meantime is loading out 
several large parcels for Antwerp. 

I’. E. H. Neweombe, who for a short time was con 
nected with the Southwestern Export Company, with 
domicile in New Orleans and an office in this city, 
of which he was general manager, is no longer con- 
nected with that company, having severed the tie a 
few days ago. 

Alfred Beling, of Antwerp, Belgium, one of the 
largest importers of pitch pine on the continent, ar 
rived in America a few days ago and is scheduled to 
arrive here about Wednesday. 

The Luteher & Moore Lumber Company, of Lutcher, 
La., has ordered still another eableway skidder from the 
Lidgerwood company, of New York, for its logging 
operations at Lutcher, 





SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFoLK, VA., Jan. 24.—The weather is unusually 
warm for this season of the year but it is just the 
thing for the lumbering interests, which are rushing 
operations at milling points and in logging camps for 
all they are worth. If no wet or severe weather shall 
develop during the winter seascn stocks may be in 
better shape at the advent of spring than was ex 
pected. Yardmen are hard pushed for lumber and 
they too will realize a better accumulation of material 
while this kind of weather shall last. 

The old Holmes cooperage plant, at Portsmouth, just 
wross the river from Norfolk, bas been sold to the 
Oliver Refining Company and will be used as in past 
years to make barrels for the transportation of the 
buyer’s products. The price was $250,000 and the new 
mwner will overhaul and otherwise improve, enlarge and 
extend the operations of the old plant. 

The William Schuette & Co. charter has been amended 
ind the title of the concern changed to the Belhaven 
Lumber Company. John A. Wilkinson, formerly man- 
iger of the Schuette interests and of the Norfolk & 
Southern Railroad Company, has bought the Schuette 
interests and the concern will be operated under the 
new style. The plant is located at Belhaven, N. C., and 
has been enlarged and improved, the capacity of the saw 
nill being doubled. 

More information regarding the Dare Lumber Com- 
muy and its expected operations near Elizabeth City, 
N. GC. is to the effect that the company, with head- 
yuarters now at Binghamton, N. Y., will erect a large 
lumber plant in Dare county, which will have a capacity 
f 100,000 feet in eleven hours. The concern is capi- 
alized at $900,000 and already has acquired in the neigh- 
orhood of 100,000 acres of pine, juniper, cypress and 
sum timber lands in Dare county, and this will be manu- 
factured at the new plant. It is probable that a shingle 
ind Jath mill will be built. 

The Moss Lumber Company, of Washington, N. C., 
as been incorporated, capital $100,000, by I’. A. and B. 
i, Moss as the principal incorporators. 

From Clintwood, Va., it is announced that the Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Company has purchased for $300,000 the 
timber on 29,000 acres of land in Buchanan and Dicken- 
on counties, Virginia, and will install a plant. 

There is a probability of a meeting of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, Incorporated, either the last 
if this or the first of next month, to consider matters in 
onnection with the annual meeting, banquet and elee- 
tion of officers and to discuss conditions as they prevail. 
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IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 22.—The Georgia Interstate 
Saw Mill Association met in Brunswick January 16, 
\ committee of nine was appointed to meet with the 
railroad representatives at Old Point Comfort Febru- 
iry 1 to demand the equipment of cars with movable 
stakes and binders. A committee of nine was ap- 
pointed to meet with the manufacturers of the Gulf 
coast looking to closer affiliation in the matter of 
grading, inspections and prices. They will meet at 
Mobile February 13. It developed that the output 
of lumber for the last thirty days had been curtailed 
about 50 percent, owing first to the holiday season 
and later to the rainy season. The Littlefield com- 
pulsory pilot bill was discussed, but no action was 
taken. This city was selected as the next place of 
meeting, 

The saw mill of J. Scarborough, at O’Brien, was 
burned January 10. Loss about $5,000; no insurance. 

J. H. Weinkle & Sons have bought 16,000 acres of 
De Soto county timber lands from P. B. Allen for 
$52,000. They already owned 46,000 acres in that 
county and are about to erect a saw mill plant with 
a capacity ef 75,000 feet a day. 

The Tedder-Sutton Lumber Company has _ bought 
the Cloud property below St. Catharines, about 20,000 


acres of timber lands, on which it will build a saw 
mill in the near future. 

W. D. Jarrell has sold his saw mill interests at 
Wildwood and has opened a turpentine farm at Cassia, 

S$. P. Nipper has moved his saw mill plant from 
below Gainesville to a point near Newberry. 

The Georgia-Florida Mill Company expects to open 
an office in this city. 

The car situation grows worse daily. One lumber- 
man remarked this morning that he had received six 
letters within the last four days begging him to see 
the railroad people and secure freight cars, declaring 
that they must have them at once or shut down. 

The state authorities have entered upon a grand 
scheme for the reclamation of the Everglades and a 
heavy tax has been levied upon the land owners in 
that section to defray the expenses. The Southern 
Land & Timber Company, owning several millions of 
acres of valuable timber lands in the neighborhood 
that have been reclaimed, has filed an injunction 
against the state authorities to stop the collection of 
the tax and the reclamation, as the facts show that 
they and other lumbermen are made to bear the bur 
den without any equivalent compensation. 

G. S. Baxter & Co., of Jacksonville, and the Dowling 
Lumber & Naval Stores Company, of Live Oak, Fla., 
have each installed a Woods No. 24 fast feed planer 
and matcher. The large number of these machines 
coming into this section is good proof of their fitness 
for the work and their general superiority. 

The case of Neill G. Wade versus the Atlantic Lumber 
Company was argued before the supreme court Janu 
ary 16. It involves title to 100,000 acres of timber 
lands in Taylor and Lafayette counties. The defend 
ant company holds title under a deed from the trus- 
tees of the internal improvement fund. 

Shipments of lumber since last report: 

_ Steamship Iroquois, New York, 700,000 feet lumber, 4,000 

es. 
ag John W. Hall, New York, 346.000 feet lumber 

Schooner Sallic ’On, Wilmington, Del., 375,000 feet lum 
Ps 
Steamship {pache, New York, 468,000 feet lumber, 6,000 
bundles shingles. 

Steamship Huron, New York, 400,000 feet lumber. 

Schooner Robert MceQuellin, New York, 460,000 feet lum 
wr, 

Stenmahlp lrapahoe, New York, 275,000 feet lumber 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


SALTIMORE, Mb., Jan. 25.—A suit was decided in the 
superior court last week, which, though the amount in 
volved was relatively small, nevertheless has an im- 
portant bearing upon the lumber trade generally because 
of the various points involved, which having thus been 
passed upon by a competent tribunal will serve as a rule 
of conduct in many other transactions. The suit was 
that of Richard P. Baer & Co., hardwood dealers, 
against Reinle Bros. & Salmon, manufacturers of show 
cases and store fixtures. As far back as 1903 the lat- 
ter firm had ordered from R. P. Baer & Co. a car of 
poplar, specifying that it should be West Virginia stock 
and as free from sap as possible. When the car ar- 
rived the purchasers contended that the lumber did not 
come up to requirements and refused to take it. The 
matter hung fire for a time and the lumbermen brought 
suit after exhausting other means to effect a_ settle- 
ment. It was shown that the car under consideration 
complied strictly with the requirement that it should be 
as free from sap as possible, being like the stocks 
ordinarily sold as such and equal to the usual run of 
the yards. It was also proved to the satisfaction of 
the court that the car corresponded to mountain grown 
steck and that though it came from the Clinch valiey 
division of the Norfolk & Western railroad, it had all 
the qualities of the West. Virginia lumber and was 
therefore always graded as such. It was shown tiat 
the buyers had written, giving notice of the receipt of 
the car and complaining only that some of it did not 
come up to grade. The decision constitutes a confirma- 
tion of the National Hardwood Lumber Association’s in- 
spection rules and grading as governing the trade, the 
rules being in use by the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
which thus secured judicidl recognition as establishing 
trade standards. The requirement of a written con- 
firmation of an order for lumber was based upon an 
old English law which dates back many years and is 
known as section 17 of the statute of fraud. 

Gellibrand, Heywood & Co., the London firm of tim- 
ber brokers which last October sued the Stirling-West 
Company, of this city, for $5,000 on open account, claim- 
ing that the company was indebted to the plaintiffs for 
advances made on shipments of lumber and logs, last 
week asked that the company be declared bankrupt, 
being joined in this action by several other alleged 
creditors. The company, it will be remembered, Decem- 
ber 12 last went into the hands of a receiver, Alfred R. 
Riggs being appointed to take charge of the assets on 
the application of William H. West, the president of 
the company, who contended that the corporation was in- 
solvent. The company was organized several years ago 
with a capital of $12,000. 

Among the Baltimore lumbermen who have been 
going through the lumbering sections of Virginia and 
other southern states is David T. Carter, of Carter, 
Hughes & Co., who was expected to be absent about ten 
days or two weeks. He placed a number of contracts for 
stocks. 

The annual meeting of the National Hardwood Ex 
porters’ Association, which begun today at Washington, 
D. C., is expected to attract a large number of Balti- 
more exporters to the national capital. It is believed 
that practically every concern in the association will be 
represented and that the proceedings will be followed 





Our Specialities are 


FIR FLOORING, 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING, 
FIR MOULDINGS. | 





We have made extensive preparations to manufacture these 
pecialties. knowing the trade appreciates the highest class © 


~ 
| of workmanship, good grades and prompt shipments. 
T 


hese are our Watchwords. 


’ The Ferndale Lumber Co. 


®) Mills and General Office, TACOMA, WASH. 





If Service 
Is Any Object 


to you we want your orders, 
We havea modern, up-to-date 
equipment in every respect 
and can guarantee perfect mill- 
ing and prompt shipments in 


SASH & DOOR CUT STOCK, 


BOX SHOOKS, MOULDING, 
SIDING AND FINISH, ETC., 


all from the best Western 
White Pine Tell us your 
needs and we will quote you 
delivered prices by return mail 


Wm. Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Western White Pine 





‘Factory Stock 


is our specialty and we give good grades, goou stock 
and good thickness. We also have good stocks of 
the following ready for immediate shipment: 


WESTERN WHITE PINE LUMBER, LATH AND BOX 
SHOOKS AND WASHINGTON FIR PRODUCTS. 


Delivered prices upon application. 


CASCADE LUMBER CoO., 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 


IDAHO ana WESTERN 


White Pine Lumber. 
Larch Lumber and Idaho Whitc Pine Lath. 


LeeLee) 
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Weare manufacturers. 
Eastern yard and factory trade solicited, 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE LACLEDE LUMBER CO., 


LACLEDE, IDAHO. 








WESTERN PINE LUMBER 


in all forms for yard trade 


STEAM KILN DRIED FACTORY PLANK 
SASH and DOOR CUTTINGS. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MILAN, WASH. 
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IDAHO RED CEDAR 


Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles 


For delivered prices, write 


SAND POINT CEDAR CO., Ltd., 


SAND POINT, IDAHO. 
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Puget Sound 
and Idaho 
Lumber. 


POLES AND PILING. 








CAR STOCK, 
BRIDGE TIMBER, $ 
SHINGLES, 

CEDAR and FIR. | 


e e 
Pacific Fir Company, 
64 Dexter Horton Bank Bidg.. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Minneapolis, Office: 731 Lumber Exchange, 
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We Want to Sell You 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Because We have a brand that we believe 
will please your trade and make you a 
permanent customer of ours. Ask for 
our 


Black Cross Brand of extras and clears. 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinentalline. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, however, we carry a large stock at La 
Crosse, from which we fill rush orders. Address all 
correspondence to our Eastern office or wire your 
orders at our expense. 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER CO. 


Batavian Bank Building, 
Western Office, SEATTLE, WASH. LA CROSSE, WIS. 


















Our Best Reference 


for promptly filling your orders is the fact that we 
constantly carry a large and well assorted stock. 
Better try us on 


FIR, CEDAR ang SPRUCE LUMBER 
and RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


E. F. HEISSER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers, 
Sales Office, Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















E. G. GRIGGS, Pres’t. WM. MORAN, Treas, 


Lumbermens Indemnity Exchange 


214 Colman Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
SAVE YOUR FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS. 


FIRE INSURANCE FOR MEMBERS ONLY. 
HANFORD & deVEUVE, Managers. 





























FIR, GEDAR AND SPRUCE LUMBER, 


CEDAR SHINGLES. 


J. P. CRANSTON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AGENTS, 
217 Bailey Bidg.. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Office: Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at Issaquah. 











Save Your Money 


By Using the 


RED BOOK 


Published Semi-Annually in January and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers of 
lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and manufac- 
turers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and manner 
of meeting obligations. Covers the UNITED STATES 
and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority on the 
lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also operat- 
ed and the same is open to you. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


1402 Great Northern Bidg., CHICAGO. 
16 Beaver Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 























with attention. Among the subjects which will receive 
close consideration is the question of through bills of 
lading, which has been prominently before the exporters 
for some time. The yearly reports will be read, offi- 
cers elected and other business transacted. 

Subpenas have been sent out directing the attendance 
of witnesses at the trial of Gilbert H. Cobb, agent of the 
Hamburg-American line of steamers and of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, and of Robert B. Ways, agent of the 
Johnston line of steamers and of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, who are charged by John Li. Alcock & Co., ex- 
porters of hardwood lumber and logs, with conspiracy to 
violate the provisions of the Harter act, which requires 
common earriers to issue clean through bills of lading. 
The accused were arrested last May on warrants and 
in due time indictment by the United States grand jury 
followed. The case will be tried before Judge Morris 
in the United States court and a large number of ex- 
porters, some of them from a distance, have been sum- 
moned, The trial will begin Monday. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


PBPPLDID DIL 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Jan. 23.—The situation that concerns the 
metropolitan lumber dealer is the question as to how 
long the present rate of building will hold out, and 
the best posted authorities who have given the matter 
studious consideration assert that they see every indica- 
tion of a continuation of existing conditions. Several 
reasons are advanced for this opinion, among them 
that even though an extraordinarily large amount of 
building has been in progress as fast as a building 
or tenement is completed it is occupied; that large 
blocks of tenements and stores in former residential 
sections are being demolished to make room for ter- 
minal or other extensive improvements, and that trans- 
portation facilities to suburbs and outlying sections 
have so materially improved that a large army of 
former city residents has betaken itself to country 
places, from which sections come the unusually heavy 
demands for all kinds of lumber. Figures of the local 
building departments denote confidence in the outlook 
by builders and speculators. The manufacturing trade 
evinces a decided spirit of renewed activity and a 
well known hardwood authority claims that there will 
be the largest demand from furniture workers this sea- 
son than for a number of years. Box trade is firm 
and the only drawback the factories experience is the 
difficulty of obtaining promptly sufficient stock from 
which to manufacture their product; white and North 
Carolina pine box never were in better demand and the 
seareity of these stocks has caused a relative advance 
in lower grades of basswood, which is used freely for 
box purposes. Spruce and yellow pine are strong and 
high prices seem to have but litle effect in holding back 
orders, the chief desire being to get material promptly. 

Sam KE. Barr reports that he has disposed of his in- 
terest in the Barr & Mills Company and that the com- 
pany will confine its operations to Zanesville, Ohio, 
where the buisness will be looked after by Mr. Mills, 
continuing the old corporation. Mr. Barr will continue 
to conduct « wholesale lumber business at his old ad- 
dress in the Flatiron building, -confining himself to 
hardwoods and maple flooring. He handles the output 
in the east of the Kerry & Hanson Flooring Company, 
of Grayling, Mich., a well known maple flooring manu- 
facturer. Mr. Barr finds prospective trade bright. 

The Penna Door & Sash Company, which has con- 
ducted a New York office at 18 Broadway, has con- 
solidated that office and the Philadelphia office in one 
general office at Philadelphia. C. E. Reeb, who has 
had charge of the local office of the Penna Door & 
Sash Company for a number of years, and T. J. Din- 
kins, recently with the same office, have formed a part- 
nership to carry on a wholesale sash, door and general 
millwork business, with office at room 507, 18 Broad- 
way. Mr. Dinkins, prior to going with the Penna Door 
& Sash Company, was with the Andrew Hanley Com- 
pany, of Savannah, Ga., and the experience of these 
two gentlemen in their line insures the success of the 
new undertaking. They have secured some good mill 
connections and are open to propositions from manu- 
facturers who desire representation in New York. 

Elisha B. Merritt succeeds to the hardwood business 
of Charles L. Brown, 425 Flushing avenue, Brooklyn, 
continuing under the style of Alexander & Ellis, which 
was used by Mr. Brown. The latter is to collect the 
firm’s claims and pay the liabilities. 

The redwood department of the J. C. Turner Cypress 
Lumber Company, which has been added to the com- 
pany’s extensive cypress trade, will be looked after by 
J. R. Owens, who has had considerable experience in 
Pacific coast products. The J. C. Turner Cypress Lum- 
ber Company expects to land its shipment of 1,500,000 
feet of redwood in this market about the middle of 
April and will carry it in stock at its large yards at 
Irvington on the Hudson. J. C. Turner, head of the com- 
pany, has left New York to be gone for some time on 
a southern trip among the cypress mills in which he is 
interested. Usually at this time of the year Mr. Turner 
takes an extended tour in the south and something of 
interest to the cypress trade always results, and it is 
expected at this time Mr. Turner will follow his usual 
tactics and land some big contracts. 

William <A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Company, 
Oconto, Wis., was in tewn several days last week. He 
reports the market in exceptionally good condition from 
a manufacturer’s standpoint and says the outlook 
never has been better. The company deals principally 
in white pine and handles large quantities of hemlock, 





and Mr. Holt says that stocks have been in heavy de- 
mand, bringing extraordinarily good prices for the 
season. 

Chase, Talbot & Co., wholesalers, 29 Broadway, find a 
brisk trade in spruce, saying that what small lines 
reach the mills are quickly bought up. The firm 
handles the entire North Carolina pine output of the 
Newbern Lumber Company, Newbern, N. C., for which 
it notes a good call. 

i. H. Coonrad, 1 Madison avenue, who looks after 
the metropolitan interests of the Lackawanna Lumber 
Company, hemlock manufacturer, and the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Company, yellow pine, reports a good demand 
for both woods, stating that indications are for a 
heavy consumption during the spring. Mr. Coonrad re- 
ports that mill conditions are good and that stocks 
generally are low. 

The E. H. Ogden Lumber Company, West Forty- 
seventh street, has purchased the property of the East 
River Mill & Lumber Company, foot of East Ninety- 
second street, and will continue to operate under the 
old style. 

Robert R. Sizer & Co., 15 William street, will handle 
the North Carolina pine and cypress output of the 
Kk. P. Burton Lumber Company, Charleston, S. C., 
formerly of Philadelphia, and Frank D. Langstroth, 
formerly of the E. P. Burton Lumber Company, will 
become associated with the Sizer interests. R. R. 
Sizer states that conditions in the North Carolina and 
yellow pine trades are holding out unusually well for 
this period of the year and he anticipates a good busi- 
ness during the spring. 

The annual meeting of the Lumber Underwriters at 
Mutual Lloyds was held at the New York office, 66 
Broadway, Thursday, January 18. Considerable busi- 
ness of importance was transacted and the business of 
the year was found to be in most satisfactory shape. 
Those present were C. H. Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw 
Bay Company, Cleveland, Ohio; W. A. Holt, of the 
Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, Wis.; H. Shumway Lee, 
of Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert C. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert W. Higbie, New York; John 
J. McKelvey, New York; Frederick W. Mattocks, New 
York; Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
Eugene 1°. Perry, New York; Frank C. Rice, of the 
Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Horace F. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and M. 8. Tremaine, of the Montgomery Bros.’ Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Visitors for the week included C. H. Turner, Malone, 
N. Y., spruce manufacturer; J. A. Cheyne, of the Penna 
Door & Sash Company, Pittsburg, Pa., and Julius Dietz, 
manager of the Buffalo Maple Flooring Company, Buf 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 23.—James A. 
White, manager of the Buffalo Maple Flooring Company, 
having recovered from a brief illness, left today for 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on a trip in the interest of his 
company. Before returning Mr. White intends to visit 
the plant of the W. H. White Company, at Boyne City, 
Mich., which, he learns, has been one of the few that 
have been able to continue logging operations during 
the mild weather. The altitude of the company’s tim- 
ber is about the highest in Michigan and snow has pre- 
vailed there almost continually, and as the company has 
the best of railroad accommodations the output will not 
be far short of that of last year, while, on the other 
hand, those who are depending solely on teams to get 
their logs out are far behind in their operations. 

Summerlike weather has prevailed in the Tonawandas 
since Sunday and men employed in the yards and mills 
have found it none too cool to work in their shirt sleeves. 
Sunday the thermometer registered 76 above and al- 
though colder weather, followed by a blizzard, was pre- 
dicted by the weather man for yesterday the day was 
fully as warm as was the preceding day. As yet no 
ice has been harvested here and the iceman is wearing a 
discouraged look. Furnaces have been allowed to cool, 
and the coal dealer is wondering if he will be able to 
dispose of his supply of fuel. 

A. C. Tuxbury has returned from Charleston, S. C. 
Owing to delays experienced in completing the plant 
being constructed by the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Com- 
pany at that place Mr. Tuxbury reports that not until 
February 1 will the mills be put in operation. 

The Silver Fork Lumber Company, of Portville, N. 
Y., was incorporated Saturday with a capital of $100,- 
000. The directors are W. B. Mersereau and W. E. 
Wheeler, of Portville, and Wallace Weston, jr., of Wes- 
ton’s Mills, N. Y. 

A. K. Silverthorne, of Silverthorne & Co., has re- 
turned from a trip to the company’s yellow pine mills 
at Ellisville, Miss., Randolph, La., and other parts of 
the south, during which he looked over improvements 
being made to the company’s property and purchased 
considerable timber adjacent to the already large hold- 
ings of the Silverthornes in the south. 

Reports from Spain state that the perpetrators of a 
swindle which was attempted on a number of local 
lumbermen, including James Gillespie, Cornelius Collins 
and James W. Scribner, last summer, have been arrested. 
Letters were written the local lumbermen from Barce- 
lona, purporting to have been sent by an imprisoned 
man, subjected to horrible torture, and then a beautiful 
niece was described to whom the writer would bequeath 
all of his fortune, amounting to thousands of dollars, if 
he could find some honest man who would adopt the girl. 
If the recipient of the letter was willing to adopt the 
niece, he was requested to send enough money to the 
writer to pay the girl’s expenses to North Tonawanda. 
None of the local lumbermen bit. 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 23.—The week opened with the 
thermometer at 69 and not a vestige of ice or snow left 
about the yards. Dealers who have been saying all sorts 
of good things of their savings on account of no snow 
shoveling or waiting for blizzards this winter now 
say that a good thing can be overdone, as mud is not 
so pleasant to work on as is frozen ground. The yards 
are in better shape than usual. Building permits are 
running very light just now, though about as much 
building is going on as ever. Only eighteen building 
permits were issued this week, to cost $25,085. 

B. F. Jackson, of the Haines Lumber Company, is 
back at his desk again after four months’ enforced 
vacation on account of his street accident, feeling 
as well as ever. Lumber has gone up so fast since he 
dropped out that it would have been as well not to 
have sold any during the time. 

The Tifft Farm yards of Hurd Bros. and A. G. Hauen- 
stein find business good for winter and note nothing 
out of the ordinary except that navigation is open to 
the upper lakes from their water front, which has not 
been the case in many a year late in January. 

It is expected that John McLeod will go south this 
week for the rest of the winter. He continues to 
improve in health and may be expected to return home 
in pretty good shape for the summer trade. 

Holland & Graves do not complain of the demand for 
white pine here, but the condition of logging in the Cana- 
dian woods is not what it should be, as it is drawing 
time now and the streams and soft places are impassa- 
ble and if logs should be gotten out their cost will be 
much more than it would be with an icy bottom on which 
to work. 

H. E. Montgomery is back from the saw mill districts 
with no very pleasant report ef conditions there. The 
fear is common that not all the logs will get into the 
mills and mill owners are either selling at very high 
prices or holding off. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 22.—Last week was one of 
meetings and handshaking among the lumbermen of 
Ohio. It is said there never was a larger meeting 
than was held here by the retail dealers’ association; 
not only were the retail dealers assembled but the 
wholesalers as well. A general review of stocks on 
hand January 1 revealed a shortage of many kinds of 
the more desirable grades of lumber. The Cleveland 
market, however, it is thought, has sufficient with 
which to take care of its trade comfortably until new 
lumber can be brought in next spring. So far since 
the*close of navigation the weather has been exceed- 
ingly favorable for outdoor work and a large trade in 
a retail way has been going on, to the liking of all. 

The Worden Lumber & Manufacturing Company has 
its large planing mill under roof and will soon equip 
it with machinery, of which it is to have the very 
best. The company expects to begin business about 
Mareh 1. 

The Saginaw Bay Company is placing a Mershon 
‘ombination band rip and resaw in the planing mill 
und expects to have it ready for business in a few 
days, 





THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 22.—Although at first wel- 
oming an open winter as promising a continuation 
t the presperous conditions of the fall and early win- 
er, lumbermen of this city are beginning to think 
here may be too much of a good thing and that 
‘hey may in the end be as much handicapped in ship- 
nents by soggy roads as by frozen things. Except for 
peculation on these points everyone is satisfied there 
will be no abatement in the volume of business and 
hat priees will hold their own. Indeed the week has 
vitnessed advances which have been met without 
‘rumbling. The trade is pleased by the receipt of 
xtra cars—almost a sufficiency. 

B.C. Currie, jr., who has charge of the branch office 

Rk. M. Smith & Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., reports 
ie first week better than had been looked for and 
hat indieations are that the firm will continue to get 
\s share of the local trade. 

V. C. Talbert entered last week upon his duties as 
nspector for Philadelphia for the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. He succeeds Henry Thompson, 
resigned. Mr. Thompson has become a public in- 
spector. 

William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, has a new 
salesman in John Haggerty, who resigned his position 
with Eli B. Hallowell & Co. 

J. L. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, celebrated the seventieth anniversary of his 
birthday last week. Having passed the biblical age 
of three seore and ten Mr. Rumbarger echoes with 
cheerfulness the sentiments expressed by Mark Twain 
recently in New York. Mr. Rumbarger’s celebration 
was made the oceasion of felicitations from a host of 
friends in the trade. 

After picking up orders- and securing shipments 
through the South, Clem E. Lloyd, jr., returned from 
a trip last week. He says the Cherry River Boom & 
Lumber Company mate a shipment last week of more 





than 1,000,000 feet of lumber from this port on the 
Vandura. 

The trade was visited during the week by Frank 
P. Lundy, of the Williamsport Hardwood Lumber 
Company; Clayton P. Chew, New York representa- 
tive of the Goodyear Lumber Company; Frank Price, 
of Price & Heald, Baltimore, and N. P. Molsworth, of 
Mount Airy, Md. 

Hardware men report a stiffening in prices for oak, 
otherwise conditions are about normal. 

It is reported a tract of 1,100 acres of timber land 
on the Nanticoke river, Georgetown, Del., has been 
sold by Miss Sarah C. Hooks to the E. 8. Adkin Lum- 
ber Company, Salisbury, Md., for $40,000. The Adkin 
company wil! erect two mills and a railroad siding. 

G. L. Smith, surveyor general of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, came to Philadelphia 
during the week to look after the business interests 
of the association in this vicinity and to go over 
some special points for report. 

The Reliance Lumber Company was incorporated 
in Delaware recently with a capital of $50,000. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirTsBuRG, PA., Jan. 22.—Several Pittsburg lumber- 
men attended the annual conventicn of the Union 
Association of Lumber Dealers in Cleveland last week 
and upon their return spoke highly of the success of 
the meeting. The outlook of trade as measured from 
this gathering of retailers was considered more than 
hopeful and, while some apprehension is expressed 
over the steadily advancing prices for most stocks, 
the demand seems to be so broad, covering all condi- 
tions and branches of trade, that confidence is ex- 
pressed in the ability of the buying public to meet 
the new lists. 

The mild weather—which, by the way, has been 
amazing in its duration throughout what is usually 
the coldest month of the year in this district—has 
caused more than usual activity in building opera- 
tions wherever improvements are under way for rail- 
roads or industrial enterprises. The demand for yel- 
low pine has been increasing and the difficulty in 
placing orders has been greater owing to the attitude 
of the mill owners of the south, who are already 
loaded up with business and apparently are indiffer- 
ent regarding new business. One of the leading deal- 
ers declared that the long season of prosperity of the 
southern millmen had made them ‘‘chesty’’ and so 
independent that only personal visits to the mills 
brought any satisfaction. 

The hardwood trade has been normal. Oak has 
continued active and while much is being cut at this 
time a ready demand for it exists not only in the east 
but throughout the Pittsburg district. Railroad opera- 
tions are extensive. Improvements in mining and 
coking operations cause a heavy call for oak bill 
stuff. Mines have called for pit posts until the stock 
is unusually hard to secure. Hemlock men say that 
there has been absolutely no accumulation of stocks 
this winter and the ability of the railroads to handle 
all that can be shipped under normal conditions has 
kept mill stocks down to the lowest point ever known 
at this season of the year. Lath are held firm. White 
pine lists have been withdrawn during the last week 
and advances are promised of a general character from 
$1.50 to $4, according to sizes. 

The Cheat River Lumber Company has become 
identified with the movement of Pittsburg concerns 
to embark in new propositions. The company has 
elosed negotiations for a timber tract of 1,400 acres 
in Prince Edward county, Virginia, which contains 
about 6,000,000 feet of yellow pine and some hard- 
woods. It is on the line of the Norfolk & Western 
railroad and within easy distance of Pittsburg. The 
proposition includes a mill and the new owner expects 
to operate this spring. The company is considering 
itself fortunate in placing contracts for 3,000,000 feet 
with mills in the yellow pine fields and at favorable 
prices. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
finds current business unusually heavy for January. 
It probably will be the largest month for sales of any 
January in the history of the company. Advances in 
prices have become wearying to the average dealer. 
The disposition of the large consumers is apparently 
to place orders at any price and the main question 
seems to be to get the stock in time. It is firmly be- 
lieved the campaign of substitution for white pine 
for many purposes will go on steadily, owing to the 
small prospect of that wood ever again coming down in 
price, 

President R. D. Baker, of the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany, who was in Cleveland during the week, has re- 
turned and is notifying the trade of a recall of the old 
white pine list and the issuance of a new one effective 
today. The advance, he says, is not due to any ficti- 
tious values but merely because of the demand eating 
up the stocks so rapidly. The Empire Lumber Com- 
pany has made a larger record of sales for January to 
date than ever before in the month and the outlook 
is splendid for a phenomenal business for the first 
month of the year. 

The Nicola Bros. Company reports an advance in 
maple flooring, owing to the heavy and continued de- 
mand for this stock. Trade is brisk and satisfactory. 
The affairs of the company at Cleveland are being 
watched by C. A. Brainard, of the Pittsburg office, 
who spends half of his time in the lake city filling 
as much as possible the position of the late W. W. 
Nicola. 

Reports from Jumbermen who have been in the 
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OOK in For Sale—‘‘Business Opportunities’’— Depart- 
ment for one of the best saw and shingle mill proposi- 
tions on the North Pacific Coast. New plant—rail 

and water shipping facilities. 


A. B. GRAHAM, Trustee, 


ALASKA BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 











FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


Parker-Bell Lumber Co., 


Mills at 


Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 


DAY LUMBER CoO., 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Are You Ready? 


Try Upright Red Cedar 
Shingles in Straight Cars 
1 x 4inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
3% x 4inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1 x 6inch Fir Drop Sfding. 

% x 6inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 

% x 4inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


Quick Shipments. Grades Guaranteed. 
Fir Yard Stock a Specialty. 


Atlas Lbr.& Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J. D. Hayford, Fargo, N D.; 
Jj. A. Uhler. Burlington, Ia.; R. T. Means, McPherson, Kas 
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, We Aim to Please 
Our Customers 


and work on the theory that a customer 
well pleased is the best advertisement. 
We can furnish anything in the line of 


FIR, CEDAR or SPRUCE 
LUMBER or 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


We make a specialty of Red Cedar 
Beveled Siding and Shingles in mixed 
cars. Tell us your wants and we will 
gladly give you prices and time of 
delivery. 


LEWIS & HUGHES, 


. CHICAGO OFFICE, 
General Office, 1502 Fisher Building. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE, 






804 Lumber Exchange. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. 
907 No. 18 Broadway. 


H. C. FRANCE, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 


Special Representative. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir and Red Cedar Lumber. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


GOOD GRADES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 
WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK. 


OFFICE AND MILLS 
THREE LAKES, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE : 
417-18 KEITH & PERRY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BURT J. WRIGHT, Mgr. 
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‘é sYard Stock 


has long been a specialty with 
us and by studying closely the 
demands f dealers all over 






from 
the continent, we have gained 
“> experience in filling such orders 

that today makes it an easy mat- 
ter for us to please. Our stock is all well 
sawed and dressed and the prices we make 
on mixed cars of 


Fir and Washington Pine 


will convince you that we want a share of 
your business. In addition to the above we 
have for quick shipment a special stock of 
flooring 1x4 and 1'4x4, ceiling and drop 
siding, porch flooring and decking, nice 
soit vellow pine finish, wind mill tower 
stock and tank stock. Can't we quote you? 


White River Lbr. Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 
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Central Lumber Co., 





E own and operate two saw mills and our own 

logging railroads. An old firm undera new name 
operating the plants of Somerville Bros. and Wash- 
ington Lbr. Mfg. Co., and have been in business for 
the past nineteen years. We solicit your orders. 
We use Telecode. Send your orders for 


Long Fir Timbers 


and Washington Lumber Products. 
Spars, Piling, Poles, Posts, etc., etc. 


TO THE 


NAPAVINE, WASH. 
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CLEARS. 


BARNES & MAUK, 


SEATTLE. 
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south show the building activity there is beyond any 
record. In some of the southern towns, it is said, 
the actual figures show an increase of 1,000 percent 
during the fall and winter. This activity has resulted 
in a heavy home consumption of mill culls and com- 
mon grade of yellow pine and has prevented much of 
it from coming into the northern market. One of the 
southern millmen declared to a Pittsburger recently 
he would not sell mill culls and common stock outside 
of his own district were it not for the desire to dis- 
pose of the other stocks which had no market in the 
south, 

The Builders’ Exchange League of Pittsburg will 
on Thursday of this week formally open its hall of 
exhibits, a large hall in the Heeren building in Penn 
avenue, which has been given over permanently to 
the display of building supplies of all kinds. The ex- 
hibits are from leading steel, brick, tile, decorating, 
glass, plumbing, planing mill and other manufactur- 
ing concerns and are made to demonstrate to the house 
and building ereector the various uses and purposes 
of supplies so as to aid architects in consulting with 
their elients about specifications for building work. 
The exhibit is said to be one of the largest of its kind 
in the country and the incident of the opening of the 
hall after months of preparation is to be made a nota- 
ble oecasion, with addresses and a gathering of archi- 
teets, builders and all kinds of builders’ supplies men. 

The Kendall Lumber Company notes an increasing 
activity in demand for electric railway ties with the 
opening of the new year. The immense amount of 
construetion work in this direction has enlivened the 
market considerably and large orders are being placed. 
One taken for the Pittsburg district for 20,000 sawed 
oak ties was placed last week. Other orders are pend- 
ing for these ties whieh promise to swell the total 
business materially during the month. The Kendall 
company reports steady operation of all of its mills and 
a generally satisfactory condition of the hardwood 
trade. 

Seeretary J. H. Henderson, of the Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, reports satisfaction over the 
outeome thus far in the hearing in Washington over 
the car stake dispute. The opinion seems to be gen- 
eral here that the entire question ultimately will be 
settled ‘Sout of court’? and to the great advantage of 
the lumber interests. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
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The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week comprises 136 
pages, instead of 1206, as indicated by the figures on the 
back cover page, a great quantity of additional im- 
portant matter having been received too late to make 
the 
issue comprised 128 pages, although the back cover in- 


the renumbering of pages feasible. Last week’s 


dicated 120 pages. It is thus clearly in evidence that 
the LUMBERMAN strives to supply its readers with com- 
plete information of important happenings in the trade, 
though necessarily much readable and instructive mat- 
ter is crowded out until the sueceeding issue. 


mn OF 
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i, T. Logan, of John A. Gauger & Co., this city, went 
to New York last week for a ten days’ recreation. 

EK. C. Mershon, sales manager for W. B. Mershon & 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., was in the city several days this 
week and called on the LUMBERMAN. 

John O’Brien, of the John O’Brien Lumber Company, 
this city, left last week, accompanied by Mrs. O’Brien, 
for California, where they will remain until May, 
spending most of the time at Los Angeles. 

V. F. Mashek, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, this 
city, has been away on a northern trip this week, visiting 
his father at Kewanee, Wis., and also looking after 
interests at Eseanaba, Mich. 

Charles J. True, of the True & True Company, this 
city, left Monday for southern Florida and Cuba. He 
went with a party of friends and will remain in the 
sunny south about six weeks. 

H. Hf. Denison, well known in Chicago, Wisconsin and 
other parts of the middle west as a lumber salesman, 
has been appointed sales agent and traffic manager for 
the W. H. White Company, of Boyne City, Michigan. 

D. S. Hutchison, manager of the Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company, Nashville, Tenn., was in Chicago 
from Friday until Monday last, visiting with the trade 
here on his way to the convention of retail dealers at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The W. E. Terry Lumber Company, of Galesburg, 
Tll., is putting in a new retail yard at Springfield, 
this state, and it is almost ready for operation. The 
new yard will be in charge of D. B. Kimball as man- 
ager. Mr. Kimball was formerly for several years 
with Calvin Hafer, at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and is an 
unusually pleasant and capable young gentleman. 

Gilbert V. Oldham, secretary of the old established 
saw manufacturing concern of Joshua Oldham & Sons, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was in Chicago Tuesday last on his 
way for a short trip into the middle northwest. Mr. 
Oldham looked as hearty and handsome as ever and 
stated that his good health and cheerful appearance were 
largely due to the excellent trade conditions that have 
prevailed during the year and the bright prospects 
of his company for future business. 


The Alexander Lumber Company, of the Great North- 





ern building, this city, which operates forty-four re- 
tail yards at various points in Illinois, is erecting a 





sash and door warehouse at Decatur, IIl., for the as- 
sembling and distribution of doors and millwork to its 
tributary yards. The building is 104x168 feet in 
ground dimension, of frame construction and one story 
high. It will be ready for occupancy March 1. J. A. 
Bryden is the manager of the plant. 


Charles W. Culver, Chicago manager for the Seattle, 
Wash., firm of Lewis & Hughes, returned Sunday from 
a month’s trip to the Pacific coast. He reports that 
the lumbermen of the Puget sound district were never 
as busy as they are and have been for several months 
and that new business is coming in right along, with 
the prospect that the present year will make even a 
greater record than the last. Prices, he said, were ex- 
tremely strong under the steady pressure from buyers. 


A. A. Phillips, a well known hardwood lumberman of 
this city and formerly of the Wisconsin valley, and 
who has been lately associated with the Johnson & Knox 
Company, has opened an office on his own account at 
1007 Chamber of Commerce building and will do a 
wholesale business in lumber. Mr. Phillips is known to 
the trade as a reliable and practical lumberman. He 
has an excellent knowledge of the market and has many 
friends in the trade who will be glad to learn that he 
has embarked in business for himself. 


J. F. Stunkel, superintendent of the manufacturing 
department of the Kirby Lumber Company, Beaumont, 
Texas, was in Chicago Monday last and called on the 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Stunkel states that the new band and 
circular saw mill that is being erected by the company 
at Browndel, Tex., to replace the one burned there last 
year will be ready for operation in about thirty days. 
The band mill at Bronson, Tex., which has been under- 
going complete renovation, will also be ready to oper- 
ate next month. When these two mills are started the 
resources of the Kerby Lumber Company, already 1,- 
000,000 feet a day, will be increased by fully 200,000 
feet daily. 


C, H. Worcester, well known lumberman of Chicago 
and Munising, Mich., arrived in Chicago a few days 
ago after a trip to New England. He has visited re- 
cently Rumford Falls, Me., where two large pulp mills 
are in operation, one using from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 
feet of spruce annually and the other 50,000,000 feet 
of poplar, all manufactured into paper. Mr. Worces- 
ier visited Berlin, N. H., where are three paper mills 
and one saw mill which it is figured use 350,000,000 
feet of spruce annually. There are perhaps 100 other 
paper mills in the states named. The big mill at 
Rumford Falls supplies seven tons daily of print paper 
to the Chicago Daily News, has eight machines and 
requires three and a half acres of timber a day to sup- 
ply the white paper needed to print the regular daily 
edition of the News. That paper must earry thirty 
‘lays’ supply ahead to guard against unforeseen delays 
in the movement of stock. ; 


C. N. Downie, secretary, treasurer and manager of the 
Idaho Pine Lumber Company, Lane, Idaho, was in the 
LUMBERMAN office Thursday afternoon, stopping off 
at Chicago on his way to Milwaukee and Saginaw, 
where he was going to see about the purchase of ma 
chinery for a single band mill of 50,000 feet capacity. 
Ilis company is a new one and he hopes to have the 
mill in running order early in June. The officers are 
R. D. MeKinnis, president; William Triplett, vice presi 
dent, and C. N. Downie, secretary, treasurer and mana- 
ger. Mr. Downie has been on the west coast for sixteen 
years, the last six of which he has spent in Idaho. He 
was formerly president of the Lane Lumber Company, 
Lane, Idaho, and previous to going west was connected 
with the Cohassett Lumber Company, of Muskegon, Mich. 


The LUMBERMAN enjoyed a call on Saturday of last 
week from W. P. Murphy, of the Hyde-Murphy Com 
pany, a well known manufacturer of lumber driers, 
ete., who is one of the best posted men in the Key 
stone State regarding lumber matters east and west. 
He was accompanied by J. K. Gardner, of Hall, Gard 
ner & Co., manufacturers of hemlock and hardwoods 
with headquarters at Ridgway, Pa. These gentleme: 
have been reading the articles in this paper relativ: 
to ‘‘Seeing America First’’ and they, with members 
of their families, decided to see the Pacific coast, : 
trip so highly recommended in the columns of thi 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The LUMBERMAN bespeaks 
kindly welcome from its friends on the Pacifie coas 
for these two eminent gentlemen from Pennsylvani: 
who are going to combine business with pleasure an: 
may find some interesting redwoods, sugar pine or th 
other big timber growth of the coast. They are sta 
wart sons of the Keystone State, entitled to a friend! 
hand from the Golden State. 


The Arthur Gourley Company, of this city, has— « 
cided to dispose of its yard business on Laflin street 
south of Twenty-second and will close out its stock © 
lumber on that location between now and May 1. This 
step is taken by Mr. Gourley mainly because of the con 
tinued ill health of his son-in-lay, John L. Campbell 
who is the manager of the company and who has bee! 
in poor health for several months. The lease of thi 
premises has been assumed by the John O’Brien Lum 
ber Company, which will occupy it as a hardwood yar: 
and as general headquarters for its Mississippi har« 
wood manufacturing operations. The John O’Brie! 
Lumber Company, operating a saw mill at Philipp, Miss.. 
will remove from the yard it has been conducting © 
Cherry avenue to Laflin street and will also remove its 
general offices, now in: the Chamber of Commerce build 
ing, to the same point.. Mr. Gourley’s many friends 


will greatly regret to..learn of ‘his second: retirement 
from the wholesale yard trade, he having been for 
many years one of Chicago’s most reliable and respecte: 
lumber dealers, 
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THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

arly in the week a pronounced weather disturbance 
isited almost the entire country east of the Rocky 
mountains. Rain, snow and sleet were variously <(lis- 
tributed as to locality and a moderate cold wave fol- 
lowed. The snow fell to extraordinary depth in the Mis- 
souri river valley and in some portions of the Lake Su- 
perior region, but east of the Mississippi river and south 
of middle Wisconsin and Michigan was little snow and 
the drop in temperature that followed the storm has 
heen sueceeded by milder conditions. The general char- 
acter of the storm tended to check temporarily the move- 
ment of lumber but had no lasting effect as changing the 
strong general demand that has arisen since the holidays, 








* * * 


Reports from all markets indicate an extraordinary 
winter requirement for lumber; in fact there seems to be 
vut little difference in the volume of business doing from 
that usual to the busy spring and fall seasons. All the 
available dry stcck is salable at about the manufacturers’ 
prices and shipments are so steady as to prevent anything 
like an overaccumulation at initial points. There are 
absolutely no soft or weak spots in the entire sweep of 
markets. Wholesale dealers are holding their stocks for 
advancing prices because they see no chance for replac- 
ing them at last year’s figures. The mill operators de- 
mand higher prices because they cannot turn out enough 
lumber to supply the demand. No such situation in the 
general lumber market was ever before known and the 
prosperity of producers is such as almost to suggest 
a dread lest some reaction should be impending; though 
a careful scanning of the industrial and commercial sit- 
uation can discover naught that foretokens a reaction. 


* * * 


The mildness of the winter south of what this year can 
be called the snew line has been such that building 
searcely has been interrupted, while railroad and all con- 
tract work has proceeded as if it were the open season. 
The effect has been the maintenance of an active and 
urgent call for lumber in this winter season, whereas in 
like seasons of other years trade has been dull. In the 
good trade now prevailing wholesale dealers in the north 


and east who had the means and energy to secure good 
stocks are reaping a rich harvest; for they are in a posi- 
tion to meet the demand for various stocks and can de- 
liver the goods with reasonable promptness, while the 
mill operators are either sold out or handicapped by 
broken assortments and a slow and uncertain supply and 
handling of cars. 
*% * * 

In the northern pine and hemlock sections of the trade 
stocks that have been piled at Minneapolis, Chicago, Bay 
City, Saginaw, Toledo, Cleveland, the Tonawandas and 
Buffalo are fully appreciated by the holders of them. 
They are assets of a high order, as there is no danger 
of depreciation in value, while the prices at which they 
are selling are yielding an unusually good profit and 
further advances are being made. At Minneapolis, where 
framing dimension, or piece stuff, is in comparatively 
short supply the price has been put up $1.50 a thou- 
sand and common boards have been advanced $1 a thou- 
sand. The advances lately made at Lake Erie points 
and in Chicago are being sustained, while eastern dis- 
tributing and consuming centers anticipate fresh ad- 
vances. Dealers in the east are inclined to work up what 
white pine they bought before the advance without mak- 
ing additional purchases, though the demands of their 
customers are such that frequent buying of depleted sorts 
is necessary. 

* * + 

No surplus of dry hemlock is discoverable east or west. 
Demand in Wisconsin is brisk and shipments are con- 
stant despite the deep snows from Wausau northward. 
In Michigan the supply cut in 1905 is about gone out of 
first hands and is running low in the yards all over 
the state. In Pennsylvania, western New York and 
farther east stocks are much reduced and demand con- 
tinues with prices on a firm basis—at Buffalo $18.50 a 
thousand. 

* * + 

In Maine and northern New Hampshire soft weather 
and lack of snow have rendered it almost impossible to 
get logs to bank and a threatened shortage is the con- 
sequence, with probably higher prices. At Buffalo more 
Adirondack and Lake Superior spruce is wanted than 
can be located. The spruce market, wherever that kind 
of lumber is sold, is in a strenuous state, with the ad- 
vantage altogether with the seller. 

* * * 

Manufacturers of North Carolina pine are having all 
the winter business they can handle. At Norfolk orders 
continue to arrive as if the time were glorious summer 
instead of midwinter. Prospects for spring demand 
never were brighter. Recent advances in price are main- 
tained. In New York some quietude is reported, but at 
Boston dealers find it difficult to place orders for a suf- 
ficient amount of lumber to satisfy their trade. 

* * * 


The southern pine business shows no abatement of the 
stress for stocks. Orders continue to arrive at the mills, 
while the wholesale dealers at Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago are busy with old and new orders. The car 
situation has improved slightly in some sections, but com- 
plaint of lack of facilities in the southwest continues. 
Kansas City reports some fear that high prices for lum- 
ber and other building material will check the building 
tendency in localities where partial failures of the crops 
were experienced and in localities where the towns are 
not prosperous, but the more optimistic believe that, tak- 
ing the distributive territory as a whole, there is suffi- 
cient prosperity to assure a continuance of the urgent 
demand of last year. One feature of the winter’s busi- 
ness is that since January 1 the railroads and car build- 
ers have renewed their efforts to obtain southern pine 
supplies. These kinds of demand are felt in the long- 
leaf pine sections along the Gulf from Texas to Georgia, 
especially. As an instance of this feature it is stated 
from Valdosta, in southern Georgia, that contrary to 
expectations demand and prices are advancing rapidly. 
Material such as car sills that could be bought sixty days 
ago for $14 to $15 a thousand readily commands $17 to 
$19 a thousand now and it is difficult to buy it at that. 
This statement could be echoed from all the Gulf states. 
Judging by the energy the railroads and car builders are 
putting forth to buy supplies they are determined to 
have material at any price. This, of course, renders the 
mill operators independent and inclined to hold fast to 
advanced prices on yard stock, export lumber and all 
product of the yellow pine mills. Even if a slackening 
of the rural demand in the spring should come there 
would be enough requirement of special character to 
give the mills all the business they can handle. As an 
accentuation to this condition winter weather in the 
south has come in as a factor. Excessively rainy weather, 
punctuated lately by a cold wave, has made the roads 
impassable for teams and demoralized the logging and 
mill forces. The result is that since Christmas the mills 
have not made much headway in logging, manufacturing 
and shipping and a large amount of delivery has been 
delayed. 

oa * * 

On the Pacific coast conditions are satisfactory to 
manufacturers. Rail shipments out of Washington dur- 
ing 1905 exceeded greatly those of 1904. The mills 
are well supplied with orders, and prices are being held 
firmly at the more recent advances. Washington and 
Oregor shippers as well as those of California and the 
Inland Empire will share fully in the prosperity of the 
manufacturers of northern and southern pine. The higher 
southern and northern lumber shall go in price the more 
can the Pacific coast producers realize for their lumber. 
Stocks of red cedar shingles are running low in con- 
sequence of the two months’ shutdown of the mills. Re- 
sumption of operations will oceur February 1, but it will 
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Hot Air M 
Is Not Our Forte < 


for talk is elastic and can be ma- 
nipulated to fit conditions. All we 
ask is a chance to show you what 
we mean by good service and fine 
grades and this week should like to quote you on 


some 
Well Assorted Selected Rough 


V) POPLAR 


Also quartered White Oak, Plain Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Walnut, absolutely dry—all 
lengths and thicknesses. 

Inquiries from consuming trade will receive 
prompt attention. We can ship at a moment's 
notice. Ask for prices. 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
anmunt 


Band Mills at 
Knoxville and Baxter, Tenn. 





NORTHERN STOCK 


Hemlock, Qtd. White and 
Birch, Red Oak, 
Basswood, Plain White and 
Rock Elm, Red Oak, 


Sycamore 
Soft Elm, Poplar, ; 


Ash, Cypress, 
Oak. Gum. 








SOUTHERN STOCK 


Page & Landeck Lumber Company, 


WELLS BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















WALNUT ONLY 








We manufacture and export walnut exclusively 
and constantly have ample stocks and high class 
lumber. We are always in the market for 


GOOD WALNUT LOGS. 











Lesh, Prouty & Abbott Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND, 


Telecode used, 


























Hardwood Lumber 
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Prompt Shipments direct from 
our mills by rail or water. 


Hard Maple Flooring 


Manufactured by ourselves from 
our own timber. 


Correspondence solicited. Long distance Phone. 


DENNIS BROS., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


3 MANUFACTURERS AND WE'OLESALERS,. 
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HARDWOODS oicimcss 


CYPRESS, COTTONWOOD, OAK, 
POPLAR and RED GUM. Also 
staves, Cooperage stock, box shooks, 
lath, shingles, etc. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


606 Hibernia Bank Bidg.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


We are manufacturers 
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If you want 
k Service 
us a line for 


make a * 
ialty of ff ! 


WISCONSIN’ 


Basswood, Birch, Oak and Elm 


Also Southern plain and Quartered Red 
ind White Oak. Our milling is perfect 
and prices are right. 


UPHAM & AGLER, 
Bedford Bldg., CHICAGO. 


Telephone, 
Harrison 4280. 











ist Class in Lumber Making and 
Selling—Attention ! 


Question? 


If maple flooring can run 2 ft. and longer 
by odd inches, why should 4 in. = in. and 6 
in. beveled Siding be trimmed back two 
feet for a 6 inch defect? 

Why (in the nature of its use) put on over 
Sheathing must it be manufactured in mul- 
tiples of 2 feet? 


Send your answers to J]. E. Defebaugh, Editor, 
American Lumberman, Chicago. 


W. H. WHITE CO., 


BOYNE CITY, MICH. 











HEATH-WITBECK COMPANY 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


We have for quick shipment 170,000 feet DRY 
BIRCH, First and Seconds and Common 
2, 2%, 3 and 4 inch. 


Main Office and Yard: 
Loomis and Twenty-Second Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SPECIALS: 


5-4 to 12-4 BIRCH. 
3 1, 1% and 13-INCH BASSWOOD. ~—s write for 
3 2, 2'4 and 3-INCH MAPLE. delivered 
14 and 1's INCH {| and 2 RED GUM. prices. 
WHITE OAK BRIDGE PLANK. 


Chicago Office, 
i717 Railway G. W. Jones Lumber Co., 


Exchange. APPLETON, WIS. 


PLP PPL ADL PDL LDP PLL PI PLDI IAAI BINNS 








Importers and Manufacturers ( 


MAHOGANY AND 
SPANISH CEDAR. 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS. 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms 
NOS. 1 TO 41 BROADWAY, . Chelsea, Mass. 











Cypress Lumber Co.weeeee 


Manufacturer of Hardwoods and Cypress, 


Plain and Quartered White and Red Oak, Yellow 
Poplar, Yellow Pine, Walnut, etc. Millsin Tenn., 
Ala.,and Va. Office, Gestand DaltonAv. Yards, 
1211, 15 Gest St., through to New Court St., and 
Gest and Dalton Av, 


daeeeeeeCincinnati, Ohio 


be a month thereafter before the effect of the revived 
production can be felt on the market. At Minneapolis 
and St. Paul the trade in transit shingles is said to be 
dull, but farther southwest the demand is ealling for all 
the shipments that can be made. In California operators 
are satisfied with the situation. Last year’s business was 
unprecedentedly good and the prospects for a year never 
were better. Redwood and white and sugar pine and red- 
wood shingles are increasingly recognized in the east as 
valuable product. 
*% * 

The hardwood business of the United States starts off 
this year with strong symptoms of being larger and more 
urgent than in 1905. Stocks of dry lumber are generally 
moderate to low, while distribution is steadily calling for 
whatever is in sight. Plain red and white oak continue 
to lead. Chestnut, birch, rock elm and ash are in active 
demand. Basswood is reviving in the north because of 
a scarcity of dry stocks. Wagon and implement factories 
are taking all the good white ash, rock elm and hickory 
that ean be obtained. The short supply of white pine 
box lumber is helping the sale of cull cottonwood and 
basswood. Poplar in the better grades and cull is sell- 
ing well in mideountry markets, while common is doing 
better than last fall. Maple is moving freely at un- 
changed prices, while maple flooring is on the high tide 
of requirement, as is oak worked in the same form, The 
cypress situation presents the same favorable aspect that 
has charaeterized it for months. 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Trade at the Chicago yards has fluctuated 
lately with the weather. The wholesale yard men 
have had searcely a moment’s respite since the holi- 
days and many of them are doing as large a business 
as during the usual building season. Their orders are 
coming not only from the retail men—though just now 
in slightly reduced quantity—but from ear builders, 
railroad companies and industrial concerns of all kinds 
over the country. Probably Chicago is getting more of 
this latter class of trade than most other distributing 
markets for the reason that here larger stocks and 
more complete assortments are available than else- 
where. At any rate the dealers report a strong in- 
quiry of this character and there has been no abate- 
ment for months. One bill for 2,000,000 feet of nor- 
way and other stock was booked here this week for 
eastern delivery. 

Chicago lumbermen operating in the north report 
conditions not altogether ideal from a logging stand- 
point. In some sections reporting early this week there 
had been too much snow, waile in others the supply up 
to the first of the week was rather scant. Soft bottoms 
had hampered hauling to some extent and warm 
weather had prevented the making of ice roads in some 
localities, but more recently an improvement all around 
has been reported and now few fear that there will 
be an insufficient supply of logs for next season. 

Prices at manufacturing points are holding rigidly 
to the top notch and it would seem that nothing short 
of a cataclysm would affect them unfavorably. Deal- 
ers in the city are inclined to cut and slash on local 
orders, but the wholesale market is strong to the last 
degree. Not only are the wholesalers exceedingly 
careful in disposing of their stock in the way of re- 
stricting the size of orders for a single item, but 
often stipulate with their customers that some of the 
less desirable lengths or grades be included in the 
order, that their stocks might not become broken in 
assortment. By this means they hope to maintain 
their stocks in good shape for the spring trade. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JANUARY 20. 














Lumber. Shingles. 

Fee eee eT eee ee 8,679,000 
SI. chi ows tgs ws he canis Gre dua! Whelan 4 eee 20,865,000 5,692,000 
NN gis oa i aceronecemidelionsteos 12,951,000 2,987,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 20. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

ery enone ee eee 89,841,000 17,869,000 
Re ea ea eee a ee eo ree 62.164,000 18,267,000 
NS sos. 5 ound eae aon ahd Fg a ree 
Or oe re ee re ee a 398,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JANUARY 20. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

ER ee ee ee Ire ee 17,449,000 7,707,000 
NN, Alsi cassava cei haehodlandalace aera Rie 13,722,000 6,248,000 
PE ae ae ee 3,727,000 1,459,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 20. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

I hia ses rau. ch: car Sick oko 9 orienta areca one 49,964,000 17,268,000 
RO re ee ree ree ee 42,393,000 19,232,000 
Ee OTT ea 7,571,000 heeded 
Decrease ....... et deeh cis Seka 1,964,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended January 24 were: 






CLAss— No. Value. 
I soi te oe ls i Gale ead pre Re unies 11 $ 6,150 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........ccccces 48 135,300 

5,000 and under Sr ere ae 51,400 

10,000 anG under 2G,000%.....00-0ccccees 10 147,800 
25,000 and under 50,000.........eee0- | 33,000 
50,000 and under 100,000..............- 1 90,000 
IID 755 ak ok bine iaretal vaio 0 a waeheiovw are 68 $ 463,650 
ROGRIS PUOCETING WER. o.0 6.6:6:0:0:4.0000000 80 801,000 
Totals corresponding week 1905....... 76 432.516 
Totals from Jan. 1 to Jan. 24, 1906....225 1,965,800 
Totals corresponding period 1905...... 225 1,632,960 
Totals corresponding period 1904...... 186 3,039,465 
Totals corresponding period 1908...... 177 1,482,300 





Totals corresponding period 1902...... 212 374873450 


Minneapolis, Minn. Absolute confidence in values is 
shown by the action of the price list committee of the 
new Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which 
at its meeting this week advanced the Mississippi val- 
ley list on nearly all items. Piece stuff and fencing 
went up $1.50 a thousand and boards $1. The senti- 
ment expressed was that the action was conservative, 
in view of the condition of stocks and the ready mar- 
ket which even now is cpen for about anything on the 
list. The development of eastern factory trade con- 
tinues a strong bull feature, and though the retail 
yards are not buying pine to any great extent as yet 
shipments are fairly active and much in excess of 
those of last year. The report of stock on hand Janu- 
ary 1, given elsewhere, shows an especial shortage in 
dimension. Receipts and shipments for the week 
ended January 22: 

Receipts. Shipments. 








IE iis a8 eo wien be 4. es sk 352,000 720,000 
co ee are En er en 352,000 720,000 
Oe ere rear e ka ern 368,000 752,000 


, RAN es ere rare 384,Q00 880,000 
Ae eee ae ne yee ee 576,000 864,000 
ME! bh cK heels Caer w eens bee 464,000 1,216,000 

DE sco. ck a ales oeimane eceen a 2,496,000 5,152,000 
ONIN INE 5-4 6 o a.6 waco ets ae ae 2,912,000 5,152,000 

IO, 5. n)65 5:9) a cecesn ney -abew'a eo aa BIG OOO. nsescwss 
Corresponding week last year....... 3,189,000 3,920,000 


ii i i 

Saginaw Valley. All kinds of white pine material 
appear to be wanted and prices are strong. The box 
trade holds up active and orders are coming in freely. 
Sash and doors are active and ceiling, siding ete. are 
moving freely. Planing mills and factories are busy 
and some are running night shifts. Dealers are mak- 
ing contracts for stock in upper Michigan and the 
Georgian bay district to come here next season. 





New York. Stocks are comparatively scarce and 
prices are stiff. Buying is a little freer than two 
wecks ago, but considerable stock is in evidence which 
was purchased just before the last advance. Box ma- 
terial is very scarce and is eagerly sought. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. While trade is not as brisk 
as before the first of the year, dealers report a fair 
volume of business and consider the prospects bright 
for a heavy demand next season. Some fault has been 
found with the new prices, but consumers cannot get 
around it when the justice of the advance is laid be- 
fore them. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are in doubt whether to re- 
joice most over the good sales that have prevailed 
or to be disturbed over the state of the trade from 
the producing end. The consumer wants lumber and 
is buying it at a good rate, with prospects of keeping 
up demand right along. Building all through the east 
is much more active than usual, for so far there has 
been very little weather that would stop outdoor work. 


Spruce, 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in the Lake Superior and 
Adirondack spruce trade say that they could sell much 
more of it than they are able to get, for it is cheaper 
than pine and is as good for certain uses. It makes 
a good middle grade and runs less into either the 
upper or lower grades than does white pine. 

Boston, Mass. Demand holds up in a strong way. 
Many are trying to place orders for April and May 
delivery at today’s prices, but not all mills will ac- 
cept them. Prices are very firm and an advance is not 
unlikely, as logs in the Kennebec river are $2 higher 
than they were a year ago. The reason for this is, so 
little snow. Special orders are being booked for which 
prices above the list are paid. Boards are in good 


demand. 
White Cedar. 


Chicago. The cedar post market is hardening. 
Stocks on hand that last fall were thought to b: 
ample for any contingency of demand have been s0 
greatly depleted. by heavy buying during the past 
month that the possibilities of a scarcity when the 
spring retail trade opens are not at all remote. Short 
poles are much in demand for immediate delivery and 
long poles as well, but all lengths are scarce. Weathe: 
conditions have not been favorable in the white ceda: 
country and some apprehensions of a reduced woods’ 
output is felt, though later reports are more encourag 


ing. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Some activity is still noted in 
the post market, as retailers generally have gotten 
in touch with the situation and are putting in their 
orders for spring stock. Nothing is doing in poles 
and prospects for spring business are limited by the 
small stocks on hand. More snow has fallen in the 
woods, and though cold weather has come there is too 
much snow for a hard bottom to form and work is 
proceeding under difficulties, 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Wholesalers shipping from northern and 
southern distributing or milling points say that they 
have lately received a greater number of inquiries 
than they can supply and that they do not always find 
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it easy to fill the orders they have accepted. The dis- 
couraging manufacturing situation down south is at- 
tracting much attention now from local hardwood 
men. It is stated that in sections they have recently 
visited the mills are and for some time have been 
unable to secure logs because of the abnormally bad 
weather conditions, while usually at this time of the 
vear manufacture has gone forward without interrup- 
tion and large stocks have been provided for spring 
shipment. Unless weather conditions improve radic- 
ally within a short time, all prospect of adequate 
stocks of oak, ash, hickory, gum and cottonwood for 
next season’s business will be dissipated. 

The various industries leading in hardwood con- 
sumption are, as a rule, reported active. There is no 
falling off in the demand from the implement fac- 
tories, nor from the wagon makers, car builders, or 
interior finish folk. The furniture people have ad- 
vanced their prices on case goods because of the 
higher prices of oak and other materials entering into 
their manufacture and it is said that in consequence 
their sales at the expositions now in progress in Chi- 
eago, Grand Rapids and elsewhere have not been thus 
far ‘of flattering proportions. Other industries, how- 
ever, are coming into the market in such fashion as 
to more than meet the expectations of the purveyors 
of lumber at wholesale. 

How to obtain a sufficient supply of firsts and sec- 
onds plain oak is a mighty hard problem to solve, 
dealers say. There is evidently a fair stock on hand 
at the mills of some of the manufacturers in the 
Ohio river district, the report rendered at their con- 
vention last week showing 55,000,000 feet in pile 
January 1. It is believed, however, that the per- 
centage of dry and clear stock in this amount is very 
small, Chicago dealers make no bones of telling their 
customers that they have no firsts and seconds dry 
oak on hand and that they do not know where to 
obtain any. 

Quartered white oak is barely steady, with stocks 
sufficient for current needs. Cottonwood box boards, 
firsts and seconds, box culls and in fact all grades, 
are strong at the best prices ever paid. Red gum 
is right at the front of the procession. Manufac- 
turers want $29 for inch firsts and seconds at Cairo, 
but are not getting it, though this price is apt to rule 
soon. The northern woods are active, especially soft 
and rock elm, which are scarce. Maple flooring manu- 
factucers have lately advanced their prices to $37.50 
for firsts and seconds, Chicago basis. 

——eeeeeaer 

St. Louis, Mo. The hardwood situation is quiet. A 
majority of the dealers have been taking an account of 
stocks on hand and balancing of last year’s books has 
only reeently been completed. Receipts have been 
very light. Bad weather in the south and the scarcity 
of ears are the two principal reasons for light receipts 
at this point. Indications point to an early active 
trade, however, and that prices will be advanced. 
While first and second clear grades will advance, the 
common grades will not advance so much. The local 
market is strong as to prices. Red and white oak is 
in good demand, but the supply is short. The situa- 
tion in gum is better and it is in good demand, espe- 
cially in low grades, and prices are firmer. Ash is 
in good demand but is scarce. With an improvement 
in shipping conditions yardmen are satisfied. 

Corea 

Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues satisfactory and 
the undertone of the market is reported as excellent, 
with an upward tendency noted in prices following the 
further curtailment of output and the reduction of 
stocks oceasioned by the large shipments made during 
the closing: weeks of the old year. Nobody complains 
about a lack of orders. The opinion obtains here that, 
with the unfavorable weather now in progress, produc- 
tion will be further interfered with and that prices 
will be given another upward movement. Export busi- 
ness continues below the average for the time of year. 
Plain oak sells readily at top prices, with a good de- 
mand for ash, cypress, gum and cottonwood. Quar- 
ter sawn white oak is in moderate demand, but the 
call for quarter sawn red is anything but active. A 
prominent manufacturer is authority for the statement 
that, in all the years of his connection with the lum- 
ber business, he never saw a time when producers could 
come as near dictating their own terms as they can 
this season, 

—_—eoeere er 

Mobile, Ala. Domestic demand is active and the 
yards and factories are buying more freely. Stocks at 
the mills are small and arrivals at the ports limited. 
Demand for poplar logs is brisk. Shippers’ business 
is limited only by the amount of available stock. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Values are stronger on yard 
stock, with nearly everything on the list marked up 
since the holidays and a good demand already develop- 
ing, especially for flooring, which scored a $2 raise 
only a week ago. Retail dealers are inquiring as to 
prices and supply of stock and a good many are send- 
ing in orders for March delivery. The factory trade 
is not brisk, but dealers have no complaint, as the 
general demand is satisfactory for the time of year. 

Saginaw Valley. The market is steady, with light 
stocks and a firm range of prices. Maple flooring is 
beginning to move again after the holiday lull and 
there is an inquiry for basswood, oak and ash, while 
some elm is moving. Stock appears to accumulate 
slowly and several mills have sold all the stock they 
will cut before June. 


New York. Business is improving steadily, with a 
good inquiry and an indication of a stiffening in 
prices in nearly every line. Chestnut is in heavy de- 
mand and brings good prices. Basswood is called 
for more readily than a month ago, but as a rule 
prices have not responded accordingly except in the 
cheaper grades. There has been a good call for cull 
basswood on account of the scarcity of white pine for 
box purposes. Inch and 2-inch maple is_ stronger 
than previously, but with no evidence of any increase 
in prices. Birch and ash are good, with stocks scarce. 
— oak is disposed of without the slightest diffi- 
culty. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Rail shipments are going 
forward steadily from the yards and dealers are not 
inclined to complain over existing conditions, for, with 
the exception of a scarcity of some items, they are 
considered as good as for several years. Maple and 
oak are especially good sellers, as they are continually 
growing in favor for flooring, and the flooring fac- 
tories are making big inroads in the stocks. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Stock is as hard to get as ever and 
it is only the moderate demand that leaves the yards 
well stocked. Oak, chestnut, ash, birch and—if one 
has them—cherry and walnut sell well. Maple sales 
are good, if prices are not strong. Basswood is said 
to be improving, but not much attention is paid to 
elm. Stocks remain fairly good. 





Boston, Mass. Small stocks at the yards and firm 
prices rule in this market. Offerings of inch plain 
oak are very small and prices are firm. Quartered oak 
is in fair call. Brown ash is firm. Maple flooring at- 
tracts attention. Values are firmer and an advance is 
expected at any time. 

a 

Baltimore, Md. With some diversity of opinion as 
to the state of the hardwood business, the great pre- 
ponderance is to the effect that the demand remains 
very strong, with no surplus of stocks in any diree- 
tion. Local concerns have buyers out in all directions 
visiting the mills and taking up stocks and the range 
of values is still upward. Manufacturers lately or- 
dered another advance of $1 to $2 and express the 
utmost confidence in their ability to maintain the list. 
Ash, walnut and mahogany are selling with compara- 
tive freedom, the local market being especially recep- 
tive for the latter wood. The export situation pre- 
sents a more encouraging aspect; stocks appear to be 
lower and the foreign buyers show a disposition to 
meet the terms of American shippers. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Manufacturers are evidently keeping a 
firm hold on the market, as there has been no weak 
spot developed since the demand settled down to a 
winter basis. This is no doubt because the winter 
basis at this time is generally regarded as being an 
active trade as compared with former seasons. As to 
prices, there is no deviation reported from the recently 
adopted list. Short piece stuff is held generally at 
not less than $15 at the mill. No. 1 hemlock lath are 
quoted at $3.50 f. o. b. Wausau. 


—_—eworn—ernre’ 


Saginaw Valley. ‘The market is very strong and 
prices are about what the conscience of the holder will 
stand. At the beginning of the year less than 10,000,- 
000 feet remained in the hands of manufacturers on 
this river and some manufacturers have quit taking 
orders, having all they can take care of for sixty days. 
Piece stuff is held at $15 and boards at $16. 


—e—eeeeet 


New York. The market is strong on the $21 base 
and orders come in freely. A little hesitation early in 
the month seems to have been fully overcome by 
orders and inquiries since. Improvement is noted in 
the car shortage situation, but conditions are nowhere 
near normal. Mills are rushed with business and the 
outlook is encouraging. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Inquiries are being re- 
ceived at a rate that assures a brisk consumption next 
season. ‘The disposition of consumers to place orders 
for Michigan for delivery next spring has been most 
pronounced recently, but those who have it to offer 
have decided to hold off in quotations until they shall 
have ascertained the amount of stock that will be 
available, the prospects being that the cut will be 
considerably curtailed by the open weather which has 
existed most of the winter. 


—eOeo 


Buffalo, N, Y. Producers report as much rush in 
their trade as ever, so that the late advance is likely 
to be added to by spring. Consumers complain of a 
base price here of $18.50 but cannot find any other 
wood to take its place and must stand whatever price 
may be put on. 

Boston, Mass. Orders are of good volume so far as 
eastern boards are concerned, but wholesalers find it 
difficult to place them with the mills. Stocks are close- 
ly sold up and some quick delivery orders have been 
turned down. Clipped board has sold at $18.50. Penn- 
sylvania board has reached so high a price that de- 
mand has been checked materially. 
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Marked Tree - . - Arkansas 
Biytheville . ° ° - Arkansas 
Arkansas City . e - Arkansas 


PAEPCKE-LEICHT 
LUMBER COMPANY 
TRIBUNE BLDG., CHICAGO 
Cable Address,"PAEPCKE”  TELECODE 














Mention this paper when writing. 





ECAUSE there was other 

hardwood flooring before 
“Acorn Brand” is reason why 
IT creates such a stir among 
customers who are appreciative 
The 
trade says our Oak and Beech 


of quality and service. 


flooring is distinctive because 
itis good. Pretty logical—eh? 


Among the its—IT’S it. 


Are you next? 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 





JOHN M. SMITH LUMBER Cu. 
Main Office, NASHVILLE, TENN. Branch Office, DICKSON, TENN 
SPECIALTIES: 


LONG ASH, POPLAR PANELS. 


Two Band Saw Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
One Band Saw Mill, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


Y AR DS—Nashville, Tenn.; Dickson, 
Tenn.; White Bluff, Tenn.; Hohenvvald, 
Tenn.; Point Rock, Ala. 
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~~ We'll Leave it 
Entirely With You 


to decide on the superior quality 
of our stock and our service, for if 
uniformly graded stock and prompt 
shipments count for aught we fear 
notrouble. Just to get acquainted, 
we should be pleased to quote you 
this week on 


| Soe 


and give us an opportunity to convince you that we 
are entitled to at least a share of your trade. In- 
quiries solicited. 


Kentucky River Poplar Co., Inc. 


Address Mail to Main Office, 


Sew MAAS: FRANKFORT, KY. 


Frankfort, Irvine, Valley View. 











































3. Now, 
y" Isn't this 
plain to you? 


Because we always keep a large stock on hand we are 
able to make shipments promptly. Better drop us a 
line for we are making some interesting prices just 
now on a stock of 12,000,000 feet of well assorted and 
selected rough 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 


Prices are yours for the asking. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 











y You Will 


" 


Ww Show Wisdom 


when you want prompt shipments by ordering of 
us, for we operate three modern band mills together 
with ample planing mill capacity and always carry 
large and well assorted stocks on hand. This week 
we should like to quote you on 


White 2"¢ Yellow Pine 


rough and dressed boards, flooring and interior 
finish, as well as mixed cars of Poplar, Ash, Chest- 
nut, Walnut, White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock, 
Basswood, Buckeye and Gum. 





Kentucky Lumber Co. 


General 


Sales Office, Burnside, Ky. 








WHEN AN ENGINEER TALKS ON BELTING 


he usually speaks from 
experience and there- 
fore knows that 


Schieren Belting 
IS THE BEST. 


We know it’s the best 
on account of the way 
it's made. He knows 
it’s the best on account 
of the way it works. 
You'll know it’s the best 
if you study our “Dixie 
Belt Leather Book.” 


eet Shall we send it? 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN & 00., 43 Ferry St., New York., U.S.A. 


Chicago: 90 Franklin St. Denver: 1524 Sixteenth St- 
New York: 43 Ferry 8t. Hamburg, Germany: 
Pittsburg: 242 Third Ave. Pickhuben 4. 
Boston: 190 Lincoln 8t. Oak Leather Tanneries: 

, Philadelphia: 224 No. Third Bt. Bristol, Tenn. 

* Louis P. Rice & Co., New Orleans, La., Southern Agents. 

















Poplar. 


Chicago. Those who specialize poplar in this mar- 
ket report a steady and really satisfactory demand. 
At times the market is almost cleaned out of firsts and 
seconds and bright sap, which is approximately the 
condition now, but at such times the demand easily 
shifts to common or to other woods and soon the 
normal status of affairs is restored. Stocks of good 
poplar are known to be decidedly low at the river 
mills. Prices have lately been established at $45 for 
l-inch firsts and seconds, Ohio river points. 





eee 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers do not agree on the outlook 
as the jobber is afraid of a disposition to put the 
price up until some other wood will come in and people 
with mills behind them say it is a question whether 
the cut will get in, stock not being plentiful. 


ees 


Baltimore, Md. ‘The improvement in the poplar 
situation is pronounced, though this wood still con- 
tinues to lag behind others with respect to activity 
and prices. The manufacturers have their lists fairly 
high, but some of the dealers contend that stocks are 
being cut extensively and that a more or less unsettled 
feeling prevails in the trade. The demand does not 
exceed moderate proportions and no difficulty is expe- 
rienced in meeting the wants of the trade. The export 
movement leaves something to be desired, the figures 
abroad being relatively lower than those on the official 
lists here, while the demand is appreciably short of 
that for other woods. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


San Francisco, Cal. The market is keeping up well 
in all lines, prices being sustained, although this is the 
quietest period of the year in building operations. 
Stocks in most of the local yards are low and many 
millions of feet will be required to replenish them. 
Uncertainty as to the leases of the yards on southern 
Pacific property may prevent some of the leading 
yards from carrying the usual large stocks. Export 
prices are firm at the advance on fir and domestic 
argo prices show no signs of weakness. The excellent 
demand for car shipments east is an assurance of con- 
tinued strength in the domestic situation. Things 
look harmonious in redwood manufacturing circles and 
prices will be maintained. Both offshore and eastern 
markets are promising well. 





eee 

Tacoma, Wash. The market continues in first class 
shape, with a very lively demand and prices stiff. 
All of the mills report orders plentiful and not only is 
the rail trade heavy, barring some scarcity of cars, 
but the cargo trade shows signs of material improve- 
ment, notably in the foreign demand. Another vessel 
nas been chartered to load for New York, making four 
ships in all from the Sound this year. Cedar siding 
is in notably good demand. No. 1 is selling at $20 
and No. 2 at $18.50. Car shipments from the state in 
1905 were 49,666 cars, as compared with 40,600 cars in 
1904, an increase of 9,066 cars last year. The record 
ef 1905 was 39,652 cars and of 1902 34,175 cars. Sep- 
tember was the biggest month of 1905 and also the 
biggest in the state’s history, with 6,696 cars. Prior 
to 1905 the best record in shipments was 4,258 cars, in 
June, 1903, and 4,240 cars in August, 1904. Ship- 
ments from the state in 1905 by months were: Janu- 
ary, 3,153 ears; February, 3,808; March, 5,350; April, 
5,370; May, 5,856; June, 6,664; July, 5,504; August, 
6,564; September, 6,696; October, 6,000; November, 
5,582; December, 5,569. 

~_———re—rrenaerns~" 

Seattle, Wash. Demand for lumber is greater than 
ever before known in this section. Every mill is filled 
with orders to more than its capacity and stock more 
than price is the cry. Millions of feet of car orders 
are being refused. The cargo trade has reached a 
$13.50 base for dimension 2x6—16 and wider and 
longer stuff is proportionately higher. The demand 
comes from all territory from Boston to Texas and 
with the advanced list the market never was stronger. 

—eeaa 

Kansas City, Mo. Shipments from. Washington and 
Oregon are dragging badly. California people are not 
complaining much and the car situation there does 
not seem to be very serious. Prices all along the line 
are very firm and many of the mills are closed on ac- 
count of bad weather or other causes. 





Chicago. Mill representatives here say that in- 
quiries for fir are coming in right along and that 
while the total of stock wanted is considerably less 
than was the case a month ago, they are content to 
have it so, as their mills are so busy on old orders 
and have so many ahead of them as to almost leave 
out of the question any attention to lumber or tim- 
ber orders requiring early delivery. Prices on fir are 
firm at the advance. Spruce in the shape of yard 
stock is in fair request, while cedar comes in for a 
share of the business, if not so much in this im- 
mediate territory. Those handling Western and Idaho 
white pine in the factory grades are selling them lib- 
erally. The California pines are a big factor at the 
sash and door centers in this section and their popu- 
larity is increasing. Redwood is gaining friends fast 
and its merits are increasingly recognized in the Mis- 
sissippi valley and eastward. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Good report of profits in lumber 
from the far west may make dealing in them likely 
to increase as fast as the home supply grows scarce. 
Washington fir and spruce and California redwood are 
most popular. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. The market remains fully as firm as 
during last week. A great many of the buyers are 
expecting some advances to be made at the New 
Orleans meeting. Since December 27 all buyers who 
could do so have been holding back their orders until 
they could feel that the list prices had become estab- 
lished. During the past week many of these buyers 
seem vo have concluded that there would be no weak- 
ening in the market soon and have begun to place a 
fair volume of business on the basis of the new list. 
Lath are not so scarce as lately. Several cars were 
sold in this market, some of them at a slight conees- 
sion from the list. The demand for finishing material 
continues to be good and excepting rough dried finish 
this stock is bringing a good price. An increased de- 
mand for gum is being felt by the manufacturers and 
they are advancing their prices somewhat in order to 
try to stem the increased tide of orders, 





Chicago. Reports received here regarding the yel- 
low pine situation are not particularly encouraging to 
manufaeturers and shippers. Extremely bad weather, 
the lack of cars and no cheek to the avalanche of 
orders are a few of the more important factors in this 
strenucus situation. New business is not being gener- 
ally sought for. Many of the manufacturing concerns 
having representatives through this territory are 
either keeping them off the road altogether or are im- 
pressing upon them the necessity of taking as few 
orders as possible. Reports of advanced prices on 
various items are current and while at latest accounts 
there had been no general advance made, the tendeney 
was reported strong and manufacturers are evidently 
looking out for themselves as individuals, disposing of 
their product as best suits their condition. It is re- 
portec that a number of the mills located within con- 
venient distance of the gulf are catering heavily to 
the export trade, which just now is paying higher 
prices and making more flattering offers for stock than 
northern buyers have felt called upon to do. Dealers 
here generally acknowledge that finish is the weak 
item. While recent transactions may have involved 
slightly better prices, still the tone of the market for 
finish is below that of the rest of the list. It is said 
that one of the large southern concerns, however, is 
getting $2 more than list for its 12-inch No. 1 and No. 
2 boards for export. 

eee 

Kansas City, Mo. Yellow pine people report un- 
settled weather at the mills and look for interrupted 
runs and trouble in getting logs from the woods for 
the next few weeks. They have been dreading this, 
and say they are up against about the same situation 
that prevailed the early part of last year. The only 
difference is that at this time all mills are heavily 
oversold while a year ago they had few orders on 
their books. The car situation is improving, but not 
enough to cause any great rejoicing, and shipments 
from all points are slow and far below the shipping 
sapacities of the mills under normal car conditions. 
Demand continues very active and manufacturers are 
maintaining the list without any effort. 

wan 

New Orleans, La. Manufacturers are busy with 
orders booked and manifest no solicitude over the 
future. Their principal worry appears to be in get- 
ting cars enough. Exports are of growing volume. 
Great searcity is reported in some items of car mate- 
rial and premiums are being offered for these. It is 
supertluous to add that prices are being maintained 
and that further advances within the next ninety days 
are not at all improbable. 


—_——— 


New York. The market is strong and no falling 
off is looked for. Heavy construction and yard de- 
mand never were better and as soon as stock is offered 
for sale plenty of buyers are eager to take it. 

——e—eeeee 


Boston, Mass. Firmness is reported, with a fair vol- 
ume of new business. No large schedules are in the 
market. The car. shortage is felt seriously in the 
south, 





North Carolina Pine. 





Norfolk, Va. Activity shows along all lines and 
orders are coming in at a rapid rate. Manufacturers 
are compelled, on account of the scarcity of material, 
to reject many orders, aud numerous inquiries are 
being returned without quotation. Shipments are 
going out with remarkable freedom and as many cars 
as ean be obtained are being loaded and rushed to 
destination. Vessels are scarce, but operators are 
booking cargo orders in expectancy of securing water 
carriers by the time material shall be ready. Prices 
are firm, with a decided hardening tendency, and ones, 
twos and threes are going at figures over the list. 
Roofers are in active demand, but the mills are 
crowded with orders for this class of lumber and @ 
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halt is being called on account of the diminishing 
supply. The demand for dressed lumber is abnor- 
mal, creating a rush among planing mills. Woodwork- 
ing plants are in active operation preparing for the 
spring demand for truck carriers. Foreign transac- 
tions are about as numerous as the supply of material 
wanted will allow and local conditions are in good 
shape in view of the demand for material wanted for 
hurried building improvements. Indications that the 
activity will continue are promising, but the matter 
of the supply of material will have to be considered. 





Baltimore, Md. The North Carolina pine trade of 
this section continues in very good condition, demand 
being active and the range of values showing an up- 
ward tendency. According to the statements of con- 
servative men the inquiry for stocks is very brisk and 
buyers must be prompt in accepting offers or they run 
great risk of losing supplies, other distributers being 
entireiy willing to meet the manufacturers’ terms and 
the competition at milling points being exceedingly ac- 
tive. Although the winter has been an exceptionally 
open one and the weather interfered less with lumber- 
ing operations than is usually the case, practically no 
unsold stocks remain on the market, the situation be- 
ing held firmly in hand by the producers and prices 
showing not the slightest weakness. Perhaps at no 
previous time has there been such a spirited inquiry 
and so small a margin between the offerings and the 
requirements of the trade. All the indications point 
to a continuance of this state ef affairs. 

—eoeererOn 

New York. The market is firm and prices are stiff. 
There is not the urgency to the situation existing a 
few weeks ago. Inquiries are frequent and orders 
plentiful and manufacturers are not worrying at all 
over conditions, saying that prices are bound to ad- 
vance in the spring, when it will be found that stocks 
in shipping condition are considerably smaller than a 
year ago. 

—eeeeaer 

Boston, Mass. A strong demand is reported. <A rep- 
resentative of one of the large mills said early this 
week that orders were being turned down because the 
manufaeturers felt that they are sold as far ahead as 
they eare to be. Rough edge is in good demand and 
very searce; one mill refuses orders. Partition also 
is in good eall. For two weeks dealers have been ex- 
pecting an advance. 





Cypress. 





St. Louis, Mo. There has been no letup in the de- 
mand for dry uppers. The manufacturers will hold a 
meeting at New Orleans and it is thought by some 
buyers that some further advances will be made. 
Stocks of B and select finish are very low and it is 
hard to find these grades in dry material. An in- 
creased demand in the north for common lumber is 
owing to the fact that every year Jess of this material 
was offered by the white pine manufacturers. Most of 
the evypress mills have been unable to take any ad- 
vantage of this increased demand because local de- 
mand in the neighborhood of their mills has been ex- 
cessive. Cypress lath are still scarce and are not 
offered in.straight cars. Many of the retail dealers 
have bought eypress lumber which they did not need 
in order to get part of each car loaded with lath. One 
line yard man whose yards are in northern Indiana 
placed an order for fifty cars of cypress, containing 
flooring, ceiling, siding, finishing and lath; this gen- 
tleman formerly used white pine and norway. 

ann 

Kansas City, Mo. Prices are firm. Manufacturers 
have advanced to the recently adopted list and seem 
to be having no trouble in maintaining it. They are 
booking all the orders they want and the demand for 
yard stock and factory lumber is exceptionally strong 
for so early in the year. Stocks are light at all points. 
Lath do not seem to be inereasing at any mill and 
dealers say it is a very hard matter to place an order 
for a straight carload. Cars are more or less searce 
and the eypress people have had more trouble in this 
respect during the last three weeks than previously. 

i a a ae 
_ New Orleans, La. Stocks are being greatly depleted 
in some items and the orders booked are sufficient to 
insure prosperity and activity for some months. Never 
has the cypress outlook been finer. 

Pees 

Chicago. Inquiry is active in nearly all directions, 
the mill representatives here reporting a noticeable 
increase in their mail and a wider interest in the mar- 
ket than for several weeks. The high prices of north- 
ern pine have stimulated dealers in their search for a 
competent substitute for finish and other yard items 
and many of them believe that they have found it in 
cypress. There is no disposition on the part of the 
mills or their representatives to shade prices from the 
list as recently advanced, but on the contrary buyers 
are willing to accept the new quotations without a 
murmur. The demand for factory lumber is especially 
good. 

nnn 
_ New York. Authorities report no accumulation of 
dry stocks and that orders are coming in in better 
shape than during the holidays. Prices are firm and 
manufacturers claim to have sufficient business on 
their books to carry them well into the spring. The 
local consuming trade is active and it is believed an 


unusual spring and summer demand will result. Mill- 
work conditions are very satisfactory. 
_—eerereee 

Baltimore, Md. Present conditions as well as future 
prospects of the cypress trade are very gratifying, at 
least to the producers, who find a ready market for 
their output and are enabled to obtain prices that 
leave them a liberal margin of profit. All the plants 
are being operated to the limit of their capacity and 
have enough orders on hand to keep them busy for an 
indefinite period. An active inquiry prevails in the 
local market and the distribution at other points is 
large. The tendency as to prices is still upward and 
a most optimistic feeling prevails as to the future. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. There is no particular activity in the 
shingle line in this market, although occasional sales 
are noted. Washington red cedar shingles are steady, 
but buyers are rather slow in paying the asking price, 
which is $3.08 Chicago delivery. Many dealers show 
their preference for white cedar shingles at the differ- 
enee in price, which is about 25 cents in favor of the 
latter. Redwood shingles are receiving some attention 
on the part of buyers, as the price has been held com- 
paratively steady for several months and they are 
generally conceded to be as good a shingle as there is 
on the market. Lath are comparatively quiet, al- 
though there is a good undercurrent of demand at the 
usual prices, based on $5 for No. 1 white pine, $4.75 
for No. 1 norway and No. 1 mixed. Wisconsin manu- 
facturers are asking $3.50 for No. 1 hemlock f. o. b. 
Wausau and $3 for No. 2 hemlock. 











Minneapolis, Minn. The market is dull, with a sup- 
ply of transit stock larger than the volume of orders 
coming in, which are scarce as at any time for months, 
Prices are still based on $2.50 for stars and $2.85 for 
clears on the 50-cent rate, but with a tendency to 
weakness on account of light business and the pros- 
pect of renewed activity at the mills, 

reer 

San Francisco, Cal. Demand for redwood shingles, 
both green and dry, is good and no stock is aecumu- 
lating. In fact, production has been curtailed by 
heavy rains in the northern counties making it difficult 
to secure shingle bolts. Prices are unchanged at $1.95 
at vessel’s tackles San Francisco and $2.05 southern 
California for dry stuff. Fir lath are quoted at $2.60 
on the wharf, with the supply fully equal to demand. 

eee 

Los Angeles, Cal. The shingle market is exceed- 
ingly firm; $2.30 is asked for straight No. 1 redwood 
at wholesale on the dock at San Pedro. The supply 
is rather light, although a quantity came in within 
the week. The retail price in town is still anywhere 
from $2.50 to $2.75, but $3 almost anywhere outside. 
In the lath market $3.35 is the wholesale asking price 
at San Pedro. Country dealers complain they can 
hardly get what they want. The retail price in town 
hovers around $4, 
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Tacoma, Wash. Orders for red cedar shingles are a 
little freer. Shipments are reported very light, with 
the mills about cleaned out of what stocks they had 
on hand when the shutdown began. Shingle logs are 
worth about $8. Statements of 1905 rail shipments 
of shingles from this state show a total of 29,132 ears, 
as compared with 32,079 cars in 1904, a decrease of 
2,947 cars. Total shipments from the state in 1903 
were 33,742 cars and in 1902 29,480 cars. May, 1905, 
was the biggest month in the four years, with 4,130 
ears. April, 1905, ranks next, with 3,976 cars, the 
other months of 1905 being as follows: January, 2,244 
ears; February, 2,711; March, 3,758; June, 2,909; July, 
3,402; August, 3,708; September, 3,763; October, 
2,736; November, 2,762; December, 2,294. 





Seattle, Wash. Shingle stocks on hand on December 
1, when the mills closed, have been depleted and the 
present supply is insufficient to meet local and south- 
western demands. Mill prices are $1.70 for stars and 
$1.85 for clears, with every indication of another ad- 
vanee. With the mills resuming February 1 it will be 
two weeks before shipments can be made. 





Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingles in transit are 
searce and while the demand at this time is naturally 
light it is fully up to the supply. Prices are strong 
and as firm as at any time within the last year. Few 
manufacturers seem desirous of booking orders for 
future shipment and Kansas City jobbers are not tak- 
ing any business of this kind. 

——_—ewoerrn ere 

New Orleans, La. Cypress lath are growing searcer. 
An attempt is being made to hold down shipments to 
10,006 a ear, as compared with the 30,000 car of a 
month or two ago. It is stated that no car lot orders 
are being accepted at any price. The list of December 
20 is rigidly enforced. Best shingles are also in 
greatly reduced supply. Stocks of primes and the 
lower grades are being reduced rapidly under an ex- 
cellent demand for all. 

eee 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is naturally more movement 
of shingles now than is common in winter, for con- 
sumption has by no means stopped, and there is plenty 
of natural demand for building. Prices of shingles 
are as strong as ever and have advanced a little of 





late. Stocks are light as a rule, but enough to last 
until spring. 
——ererrrrrrrn* 

Boston, Mass. Shingles are firmly held, sithough the 
demand is rather quiet. The prospect favors firm 
prices when the spring trade shall open, as supplies 
are not large. Extras have sold at $3.40 and clears 
at $2.90. Lath are in larger offering and the market 
is somewhat easier. Good slab lath are held well. 


Cooperage. 








Chicago. Tight cooperage is greatly depressed be- 
cause of the utter indifference shown by the packers 
to tiereces and pork barrels. A few lard tierees are 
wanted occasionally, but only a few, and for these the 
buyers will not pay over $1.27%. On account of the 
increased cost of material these packages now cost the 
coopers $1.34. Six hoop iron bound tierces are rather 
slow sale at $1.15, while other kinds of tight cooperage 
are in the same category of depression. There is no 
demand whatever for pork barrels and it is said on 
good authority that oak pork barrels could not fetch 
over 90 eents on the market. Even beer cooperage, 
whisky stock and oil stock are decidedly slow. In 
slack stock the same general conditions prevail. Most 
of the flour millers are using bags instead of barrels 
and while they cost more than the barrels, they give 
them the preference probably because of convenience 
in handling. 


Los Angeles, Cal. No change in the cooperage situa- 
tion within the week except perhaps a slight falling 
off in the demand for vinegar and pickle barrels and 
kegs, which is always expected at this season, and 
perhaps a slight slacking in the demand for fir 
asphaltum tierces. The demand for wine and brandy 
barrels holds good. Northern fir and spruce cooperage 
is held firm at full list prices. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, . . + 25 cents a line, 
For two weeks, « - = 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « - . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


Wanted: Employees 


WANTED—A HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN 
Thoroughly familiar with the Chicago trade. 
Address “A. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—TALLYMAN. 
A competent, experienced hardwood lumber tallyman. 
Give wages expected, references and state how soon you 
could come. HOUSTON BROS., Vicksburg, Miss. 


BOOKKEEPER WANTED 

For retail lumber yard in town of 4,000. Must be compe 
tent to handle set of books. Typewriter and stenographer 
preferred. Man or woman. State salary expected. 

Address “A. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

WHEN YOU HAVE A WANT 

In the lumber line, get what you want through the want 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the greatest clearing 
house for lumber wants. 





JANUARY 15, 1906. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen :—I advertised in your paper a little over a 
year ago for a position and was offered not less than a 
dozen places that paid good salaries. Shall always use this 


means of finding a good place when I want to make a 
change. Yours very truly, 
A. L. SIDEBOTTOM. 





WANTED—A MAN WHO UNDERSTANDS 
Taking measurements for trim, interior finish and all kinds] 
of special factory work and estimating cost of same; must 
also understand figuring from plans. State age, experience 
and salary wanted, also names and addresses of firms in 
whose employ you have been. A man who drinks liquor 
need not apply. Address 

“PENNSYLVANIA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED 
Experienced planing mill foreman: thoroughly familiar 
with planing mill machinery, thorough knowledge of dressing 
of all kinds of lumber, also some knowledge of erection of 
plant, capable of drawing plans ete. Address, with full 
particulars, “A. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED BY A MEMPHIS MILL OPERATOR, 
An assistant bookkeeper and timekeener. Bright young 
man. Must come highly recommended. State salary wanted 
and experience. z 
Address “A. 82," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
WANTED—HELP. 
Large lumber yard in Chicago wants young man of long 
experience and competent to quote prices and invoice. 


ddress “A, 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—FOREMAN. 

A tirst class saw mill foreman, capable of looking after 
‘ew and keeping up repairs of a yellow pine saw mill in 
Florida; equipped with two rotaries and a double cutting 
band mill. Applicants please send references, stating equip- 
ment of mills they have taken care of, also state age and 
salary wanted. Address 

EAST COAST LUMBER CO., Watertown, Fla. 


HARDWOOD TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED 
to cover the states of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. 
Address “A. OS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY ESTABLISHED PLANING MILL, 
Ixperienced estimator. Give experience, salary expected 
ind references. Location, Louisville, Ky, 
Address “A. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
lumber stenographer and bill clerk for hardwood manufac- 
1 ! plant in eastern ‘Tennessee. State age, references 
ary expected. 
\ ddress ‘A. 86," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








eS _ EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 


] ge hardwood manufacturing and wholesale lumber 


Co.,.8 onatine ‘rm Kentucky. Must be an up-to-date accountant. 
State experience, references and salary expected. 

Address “A. S87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER. 
And assistant bookkeeper with lumber experience. Give 

re enees, age and salary expected. 
Address “A. SS," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
Sash and door salesmen to sell C alifornia redwood on good 
ion in Illinois and Indiana. Satisfaction to the 
‘ All correspondence contidential. 
Address “A. 85," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Phat understands lumber, can keep books, writes good hand, 


in tigures, take shorthand and fy typewriting. Write, 
naming salary. Address c. R. SHAW, Boise, idaho. 


MAN WANTED TO TAKE CHARGE 
of shipping departme nt in yeneer house. Must be compe- 
tent to take charge of small gang and keep records. Salary 
S15 a week. Address “A. 83, care AMERICAN L UMBERMAN, 


YARD FOREMAN WANTED. 
Must have idea of mahogany grades. Inspector preferable. 
Address “A. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Rr ieovecegeenell A FIRST CLASS ‘STENOGRAPHER | 
can also do general office work and assist on books. 
pen nee given to one who has had experience in sash 
and door asinene. Salary $15 per week to start; good 
pportunity for advancement. Address in own handwriting, 
g age, reference and how soon you can come, 

EL PASO SASH & DOOR CO., El Paso, Tex. 


WANTED-BY ESTABLISHED PLANING MILL, 
Expert estimator for plan work. Small investment re- 

i in stock of company. Give experience, salary ex- 
pected and references. 


ddress 








77,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED— —STENOGRAPHER, 

About February 1 or before. Young man who has had some 

experience in lumber business; good penman and mathema 

tician. Enclose letters reference with reply and _ state 

lary wanted MUNHALL LUMBER CO., , Pittsburg, Pa. 

WANTED— SUPERINTENDENT 

For our saw mill. <A good position for man with expe- 

rience and ability. Give full references. 

PHIEF RIVER FALLS LBR. CO., Thief River Falls, Minn. 


WANTED— LUMBER SALESMAN 
lor northwest part of city. One who can speak German pre- 
rred. Address “A. 69," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AT ‘ONCE, A COMPETENT FILER © 
For 54” Wickes gang. Applicants will state wages ex- 
pected and where and how long last employed. 

CROSSETT LUMBER COMPANY, Crossett, Ark. 
WANTED-—RETAIL YARD MANAGERS 
For first class positions, American, German or Scaudinavian 
experienced retail yard managers. Give references and ex- 
perience. Address ROGERS LUMBER COMPANY, 
Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

WANTED-—FIRST CLASS DRAUGHTSMAN 
lor fixture and cabinet department ; one that can detail and 
make sketches. Address ""W. 38," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ESTIMATE CLERK AND CORRESPONDENT. 
High class estimator to take charge of estimating depart- 
ment of wholesale sash and door company. Must be a good 
rrespondent and thoroughly informed mill man. Good 
tlary and pee le sition for the right man. 
Address . 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—BY RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
In Southwest Missouri, an experienced bookkeeper; middle 
aged man preferred. Give reference and last employer; 
must be of good habits. 
Address “W. 23,” care AMERICAN Lu MBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
lor saw mill in Idaho, to take charge of the lumber from 
the time it leaves the saw mill until run through planing 
mill and loaded en cars. One acquaiuted with the Idaho 
w and yellow pine and able to invest some money in 
tock company 

Address Ww 10," care AMERIC AN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED— ASSISTANT MANAGER 
With some experience in manufacturing and jobbing sash 
and door business, for general trace, with some knowledge of 
costs and trade conditions and capable of meeting trade and 
supervising sales. Address, stating experience, age and ref- 
erences, “P. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED— IN OUR HARDWOOD JOBBING 
Department, a bright young man for assistant. Must have 
had some experience, a good correspondent, and posted on 
source of supply as well as selling markets. We want a 
young man who has the ability to take full charge at times. 
A good opportunity for the right man. No other need ap- 
ply. State age, experience and salary 

“HARDWOOD, oP. @. BOX. 744, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED— LUMBERMEN 
‘To send for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 
regarding the various books we handle pertaining to the 
lumber business 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicagy. 











SALESMAN WANTED 
To sell sash and doors in South Dakota. 
Address “R. 12," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER. 
Retail lumber yard in Chicago. Give particulars in first 
letter. Address “W. 41,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-STENOGRAPHER AND BILL CLERK. 
Must be quick and accurate. Manufacturing plant in 
Kentucky. State experience and salary expected. 
Address “Pp. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED ASSISTANT 
In a retail sash and door establishment. 
Address “W. 40,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














~ WANTED-ASSISTANT MANAGER. 
Experienced sash and door man capable of conducting 
correspondence, supervising salesman, and well posted on 
southern and southwestern trade conditions. Address, stat- 
ing age, experience and _ references, 
“PP, 14,” ane AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








LUMBER SALESMEN. 

We want salesmen to represent us on commission for red- 
wood, red cedar, fir, spruce and western pine; we have full 
line of these stocks for coast or storage shipment; satisfac- 
tion to trade guaranteed ; liberal commissions. 

Address ‘Ix. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED ON. PUGET SOUND > 
A first class band saw filer who can handle two band mills 
in new and up to date saw mill. Must furnish some money, 
as I hold $10,000 in stock in this concern. Part cash and 
balance on long time if so desired. I must retire on account 
of old age and poor health. 

Address “H. Sl, 


Wanted: Employment 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT TO REPRESENT 
A Pacific coast manufacturer on commission at Minneapolis. 
In close touch with al buyers of the Twin Cities, including 
forty or more line yards operating in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, lowa and Nebraska. 
ddress “A, 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY 
Experienced in both pine and hardwoods, open for position 
with good reliable company. Prefer Mich., Ind. and Ohio. 
Best of reference. State salary or salary and commission. 

Address “A. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS YARD MANAGER. 
Eight years’ experience. Good bookkeeper. Best refer- 
ence. At present employed. 
Address “A. TA, 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STATIONARY ENGINEER WANTS POSITION. 
Kight years’ experience ; good all round machinist. Best of 
references. Address “A. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Steady work guaranteed. My work is my reference. My 
age 40. JOSH. A. LAWSON, 
55 N. Conception St., Mobile, Ala. 


STORE ‘MANAGER WILL ACCEPT - COMBINED 
Clerical work. Guarantee bond furnished. Fully capaci- 
tated to take hold and produc e results. Salary, $85 and a 
house. _Witre or write “A. 93," care AMERIC AN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS YARD MANAGER OR 
Shipping clerk by a young man thoroughly acquainted with 
Michigan and Mississippi valley grades of white pine, also 
California sugar and white pine. Cal, Tex. or Mexican 
territory preferred. Gilt edge references. 

Address “A. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























‘COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
With lumber experience, desires good paying position. 
Rapid, accurate. Best references. 
Address “A. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER BY 
Experienced bookkeeper, cashier, stenographer and general of- 
fice man. Experienced in store line. Formerly head book- 
keeper for one of the largest lumbering companies in the 
North. Do not use liquor or tobacco. Hard, willing 
worker. No objection to out-of-the-way or small place. 
Good penman. 

Address “2. @” 


EXPERIENCED MAN “WANTS POSITION 
As foreman of interior woodworking factory. 

Address “A. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

PRACTICAL MILL MAN 
Wants steady position as filer, one or more bands, or filer 
and foreman of single band. Satisfaction guaranteed in any 
capacity. Mill or timber. Can come at once. Address 
“PRACTICAL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 














WANTED-SITUATION AS GEN’ L MGR. OR 
Supt. of Mfg. Dept. or some good saw mill plant, south or 
west. Address “SUPT.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTSPOSITION. 


One or more bands. Hard or soft lumber. Best references. 
Address “A, 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED 
As box shop foreman. Thoroughly experienced and reli- 
able. Best references. 
Address “A. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER | 

Desires position in South Carolina, Georgia or Florida. Can 
also assist in store. Best reference. 

Address “A. 51,” care AMERICAN Lu MBERMAN. 

POSITION WANTED 

By thoroughly experienced bookkeeper and accountant of 
16 years’ practical experience. Conversant with up-to-date 
accounting and general office work. Former employers as ref- 
erences, including lumber manufacturing. Age 36 years and 
married. Address “A. 55,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GOOD MACHINE MAN WANTS POSITION 
In the far west. Address DUKE A. RUDY, Maysville, Ky. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS 3 POSITION. 
Experience in north and south. Sober and steady. Al 
reference. Address “P. 21,” care AMERICAN Lu MBERMAN. 
DO NOT 
Read unless you are interested in finding some one of marked 
ability, very familiar in every department of the lumber 
business, an expert accountant, pleasing yet shrewd corre- 
spondent, broad, classical, as well as business education, and 
possesses a character that will bear the most searching inves- 
tigation from the cradle past thirty summers. Such a man, 
who is married, will be open for a position March 1 as 
office manager, sales manager, superintendent of works or 
any like position which requires marked ability. Now em- 
ployed. Address 
“HAWTHORN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION 
As manager or superintendent of a saw mill plant in the 
south or west. Zest of reference. Address 
“EXPERIENCE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A MAN OF EXPERIENCE 

Skilled in all the details about a first class saw mill and 
lumber business from stump to consumer; a man that can 
put his own hands to any part of the work, such as filing, 
millwrighting. management of men and work ete., is open 
for business in any capacity. Would as soon take a job 
tiling for a band mill or the management of a saw mill 
plant, any kind of timber. 

Address “A. 78, 


WANTED-—POSITION WITH LUMBER CO. 
Fourteen years’ experience. Am expert office man, with 
eight years as salesman, both city and traveling. No objec- 
tion to location. Al reference. 
Address “A. 90,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MACHINE HAND. 
Can run moulding machine and file band resaws. Address 
IP. F. McGRATH, 209 Mark St., Nashville, Tenn. 


BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
Wants situation. Man, age 27. Lumber and railroad ex- 
perience. Good correspondent. References. 

7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address “a. Gee 

WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
In sash door fattury. 36, years of age and a_hustler. 

Address “A, 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















BAND | SAW FILER AND ASST. SAWYER 
Wants a permanent position with a good concern. First 
class results or forfeit wages. After showing satisfactory 
service would like to contract by the year. South preferred. 
Can come on receipt of wire. 

Address “SAWS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

‘WANT ° TO ‘REPRESENT MILL OR YARD 
In Chicago. Experienced ycung man. Good factory ac- 
quaintance. Address “A. 91,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED— POSITION COMMISSARY MANAGER, 
Years of experience; best reference. 
Address P. O. BOX 158, Lake City, Fla. 











~ ASSISTANT C OR BRANCH MGR. IN CANADA. | 
Young married man, thorough accountant, capable corre- 
spondent, having practical woods and mill experience, wants 
position. Territory from Ontario to the Pacific coast pre- 
ferred. Would consider good yard proposition. 
Address ‘W. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBERMAN AND MINING ENGINEER 
Familiar with conditions in Old Mexico and Pacific coast 
states, will be open for a February 1. A _ thor- 
ough knowledge of timber lands, construction and operation 
of lumber manufacturing plants, railroads, steam skidders 
and loaders and the development of mining properties. 
High class references as manager and civil engineer. 

Address “W. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED— —POSITION BY BAND FILER 
Of long and varied experience in hardwood or frozen timber. 
Am capable of handling mill of any capacity 
L. DE MOREST, Sheftield, Mo. 


WANTED TO MAKE ‘CHANGE. 

Young married man, age 28, who is at present employed 
as general bookkeeper and sales agent for yellow pine manu 
facturing concern, and who has had several years experience 
as stenographer, bookkeeper and salesman desires position 
with wholesale concern in healthy locality as sales agent, 
southern buyer, or would accept combined place as_ book- 
keeper, stenographer and sales agent or buyer. Own type- 
writer and can furnish best of references. Please give full 
particulars and name salary you can pay. 

Address oy ,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED TO ‘CONTRACT WITH 
Some mill company to saw lath by thousand. 

Address “W. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








‘BAND: SAW FILER WANTS ‘POSITION. | 
yuarantee satisfaction under reasonable conditions or ask 
nothing. Address THOMAS McCANN, 
425 12th St., Rock Island, III. 


MACHINIST DESIRES POSITION. 
Sober and experienced lathe, planer and floor man. 
Address LOCK BOX 184, Pollock, La. 


WANTED POSITION 

By experienced lumberman as traveling salesman or gen 
eral office man. 

Address “W. 1,” care AMERICAN Lv MBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A POSITION AT 
$1,500 per year by a man of 20 years’ thorough experience in 
wholesale and retail trade. Could invest $3,000 if desired. 
Address “L. H. T.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











BOOKKEEPER AND LUMBERMAN, 

Five years’ experience in lumber business, part time in 
charge of sales department; 29 years of age; married: 
wants connection with lumber company with chance of 
promotion. Best references. 

Address “Pp. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Filer of six years’ experience. Will guarantee satisfac- 
tion in every respect. Always have saws in. best condition. 
Strictly sober. Good references, present employers included. 

Address “R. 35,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION IN STORE OR OFFICE. 
Groceries, counter or stockroom preferred. Bookkeeper, 
= and typist. Experienced. References. 
STEPHEN KINNEY, L. B. 6, Tower, Michigan. 


WANT POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Can handle two or more mills. Will poe any capacity 
or wood on merits of work. References No. 
Address BOX 135, * aR Ohio. 


WANTED BY STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE 
Band saw filer, one band mill, with or without resaw. 
Guarantee entire satisfaction. 
ress “R. 10,” care AMERICAN L/UMBERMAN. 
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